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INTRODUCTION 


This book deals with armies of the Hellenistic period, the age of the dominance of Macedon and the Hellenistic 
kingdoms which rose in the wake of Alexander the Great’s conquests, from the accession of Alexander’s father 
Philip II in 359, until the Romans defeated the Achaian League and annexed Greece in 146. It also covers the rise 
of Rome from obscurity to unquestioned mastery of the Mediterranean, ending with her destruction of Carthage in 
146 after the epic contest known as the Punic wars. As the period opened, the Greek hoplite was still the dominant 
troop type in the Mediterranean world, but he was supplanted by the Macedonian pike phalanx, and that in turn 
was overthrown by the Roman legion. Geographically, this book reaches from Spain, westernmost theatre of the 
Punic wars, to India, easternmost land to feel the weight of Macedonian arms. 


This replaces the first work published in this series on carly armies, Phil Barker’s book of the same title, published 
in 1971. Though bearing the same title as Phil’s, this is an entirely new book rather than a revision or new edition. 
It covers anumber of nations not dealt with by the earlier book, takes account of a great deal of work published since 
then, and above all covers the whole subject in greater detail. This reflects a gradual but far-reaching change in the 
role of the series; originally brief outline booklets, in response to demand for more exact and specific information 
they have become much more thorough and detailed, though obviously each title covers too great a canvas in both 
space and time to hope to be completely comprehensive. As ever in the series, I have relied above all on ancient 
literary, artistic and archacological evidence, rather than the uneven and sometimes untrustworthy views of 
modern writers. I have tried to indicate, within the limitations of space and format, the evidence or arguments I rely 
on for my views. A note on spelling; it is becoming fashionable to spell Greek names in a style closer to the original, 
rather than in the Latinised forms to which we are more used. I have done this in most cases, but not with those 
names very common in their Latinised forms; thus you will find Kassandros, Epeiros and Koinos instead of 
Cassander, Epirus and Coenus, but I have stuck to Philip, Alexander and Ptolemy rather than restoring the more 
accurate Philippos, Alexandros, Ptolemaios. I have made no attempt to be consistent with foreign names known 
chiefly through Greek sources, since neither Darius nor Dareios, for instance, is really preferable when the original 
is closer to Daryavaush. 


I am very grateful to Phil Barker and Bob O'Brien of WRG for giving me the chance to write this book, especially 
as it was Phil’s original version which started me off on a serious interest in warfare of this era. Those who have put 
me in the way of useful information are too numerous to list, but I must express my debt to Thom Richardson, who 
over the years has helped me with vast amounts of information, especially on the Macedonian and Indian fronts. I 
am also above all, of course, grateful to my parents, for putting up with me for much of the time this book was 
struggling into existence. 


Duncan Head 
July 1982 
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ORGANISATION AND COMPOSITION OF ARMIES 


THE PERSIANS 


Persian armies were traditionally heterogeneous multi-national affairs, reflecting the size and varied population of 
the empire, and including mercenaries from beyond its borders, of whom the Greeks were a vital part of the army. 
There seems to have been no real standing army, only quite small guard forces kept by the Great King and the 
provincial satraps, plus some garrisons. In wartime these were supplemented by mercenaries and provincial levies. 
Persian numbers are a great problem; clearly their armies were very large, and ancient writers, impressed by this, 
give vast figures which are often mutually inconsistent and rarely credible, up to 200,000 cavalry and 1,000,000 
infantry. Real figures are hard to arrive at. Tarn, working on reliable numbers such as the forces raised in the same 
area after Alexander’s death, suggested Darius III might have been able to call on 45-50,000 cavalry; Marsden 
estimated 34,000 at Gaugamela. Perhaps slightly over half of these were light cavalry of various sorts. The number 
of infantry fielded probably was vast, especially including the half-armed servants who followed the army in great 
numbers, but few were much use. 


The royal guards included a unit of 1,000 picked cavalry called the royal kinsmen, and 1,000 infantry called “‘apple- 
bearers” from the ornaments of their spearbutts. There may have been other guards, as Diodoros mentions the 
household troops of the palace as well as the two units above; in 480 the guard contained four 1,000 man units, two 
of horse and two of foot, and perhaps this was still the strength. The famous ten thousand Immortals, the core of 
earlier armies, seem to have disappeared. The satraps, the provincial governors who combined civil and military 
functions, kept their own guard units, usually of Persian cavalry — Cyrus the Younger’s 600 cavalry in 401 BC are 
the best known. Some satraps also had Greek mercenary bodyguards. Local garrisons came under the satraps’ 
control, while they were responsible for raising the levies of their province and often commanded them. 


Among the Persians themselves, and probably the Medes who were their partners in empire, there existed a military 
training corps, the Aardakes, open in theory to all young men. As kardakes were not paid, in practice only the sons 
of the nobility or of other families rich enough to support them would belong. They did not usually form part of the 
army, but trained with bows and javelins, accompanied the king when he hunted as this was considered good 
training for war, and were used as a police force, For the battle of Issos Darius III called out the kardakes in an 
attempt to form a reliable infantry force. On graduating from this corps a Persian was liable for service in the army 
proper, usually as cavalry as these were the upper classes. Persis could raise perhaps 3-5,000 cavalry. The lower 
classes fought as good light infantry, ‘‘all of them archers and slingers” as Diodoros says. Peukestes raised 10,000 
such from Persis alone in the Successor wars (he had raised 20,000 for Alexander, but these were not all Persians, 
some being men of the nearby hill tribes). 


Basic Persian unit organisation was decimal — Herodotos records officers commanding tens, hundreds, thousands 
and ten thousands. However Strabo says the hardakes were organised into fifties, soa company of 50 may have been 
the basic tactical unit. 


Many cavalry were raised from military colonists, who held land from the king, usually outside their ancestral 
province, in return for military service; they were responsible for providing their own equipment. By the 4th 
century many of these colonists were in dire financial straits, as while their military duties remained constant the 
burden of taxes increased vastly, and the produce of the land had in many cases to be divided between an increasing 
number of heirs. The colonists are best known from documents from Babylonia, where settlements of Jews, Arabs, 
Syrians and Indians are known. These colonist cavalry may all have been equipped and fought in roughly Persian 
style. How far through the Empire the system spread is not clear; our evidence is mainly from the relatively 
advanced western provinces. We know of a settlement of Hyrkanians in Lydia, who probably provided the 
Hyrkanian cavalry who fought at the Granikos, Xenophon seems to have a low opinion of these colonist cavalry, 
contrasting the 4th century cavalry with the nobles and their retainers who he believes formed the original Persian 
cavalry force. This older system seems still to have obtained in Bactria and Sogdia, where the resistance to 
Alexander was led by powerful local nobles and their followers. This was a less centralised system, with the 
individual warriors owing allegiance to their leaders rather than directly to the king. It may have applied 
throughout Iran and in areas like Armenia and Kappadokia with Iranian-influenced aristocracies. 


Some infantry also held land from the King, at least in Babylonia where holders of ‘‘bow land” seem to have fought 
as infantry on the same terms as the colonist cavalry; these will be the Babylonian infantry who fought at 
Gaugamela. Many infantry, however, were conscript levies or merely armed servants and camp-followers of little 
military value — Lycian camp-followers with javelins are recorded at Cunaxa in 401, for instance. At Gaugamela 
Darius mounted some of his levy infantry in an attempt to increase his cavalry strength; perhaps the Albanian, 


Cadusian and Tapurian cavalry may have been the contingents in question, as these are hill people who would be 
expected to fight on foot. Some garrisons, no doubt of somewhat better infantry, were maintained, like the 1,000 
Carians, stiffened with 100 Greek mercenaries, who held Kelainai in Phrygia against Alexander, or the Hebrew 
garrisons in Egypt, which were hereditary communities of soldiers paid by the king rather than holding land from 
him. Barbarians from the fringes of the empire, or hill tribesmen nominally subject to the Great King but in 
practice independent, could be hired to fight for satraps or the king himself. Xenophon fought a satrap of Armenia 
with Mardian and Khaldian mercenaries in his army; Batis, the governor of Gaza, hired Arabs to defend his city 
against Alexander; while the good Mardian archers and less reliable Uxii hill tribesmen at Gaugamela were 
probably similar mercenaries. The Saka and Indian cavalry at Gaugamela were also mercenaries or free allies. The 
Indians are said to have brought 15 elephants with them, while Curtius couples them with the “Red Sea men”, the 
tribal levies from the Persian Gulf coast who formed part of the rear line, which suggests the Indians too may have 
provided some unreliable infantry. 


The most important mercenaries, however, were the Greeks, the backbone of the army. There were mostly 
hoplites, though a few peltasts may also have been used, as a few were by Cyrus the Younger in 401. From the late 
5th century Greeks were regarded as indispensable, whether fighting other Greeks, Egyptians, or rebel satraps, and 
their generals often rose to high command. Ancient authors usually refer to 20 or 30,000 Greeks in an army, though 
this may be an exaggeration. In 350, to fight Egypt, Artaxerxes III received hoplites from his allies in Greece, 1,000 
Thebans and 3,000 Argives (whose commander, Nikostratos, flamboyantly imitated Herakles by wearing a lionskin 
and using a club in battle) and to supplement these he raised 6,000 men from his subjects, the Greek cities of the 
Asian coast. These would probably have been much inferior to the mercenaries, as they would have had little 
experience; Asiatic Greeks fighting against Persia in the 390’s certainly displayed a marked lack of courage and 
enthusiasm. The Carians were another source of subject hoplites, 


Scythed chariots were used, 200 of them at Gaugamela. In Babylonia, the land held for military service included 
“chariot land”, As the scythed vehicles were the only warchariots used by Persian at this era, it must have been these 
which were supplied by the holders of Babylonian “chariot land”. 


Artillery was in use by the 330’s, in many towns of the western provinces — Halikarnassos, Tyre and Gaza used it 
against Alexander — and also in the Iranian heartland, where the pass of the Persian Gates was defended with 
catapults in 330, These were probably all non-torsion bolt-shooting engines (see figure 186). 


THE GREEKS 


The armies of the Greek city-states were based on a levy of those citizens prosperous enough to equip themselves as 
hoplites, close-fighting infantry equipped at the start of our era with the traditional thrusting spear and large round 
shield. In most armies they were organised in units called raxets subdivided into /ochoi, but though the names were 
more or less standard the size of units they designated seems to have varied. In the mercenary Ten Thousand of 
Xenophon about 400 BC, lochoi seem to have been 100 strong, except that one of the originally independent forces 
that made up the army had /ochoi of 50; Spartan /ochoi seem to have been larger. Similarly, zaxis is used in the Ten 
Thousand for a body of 200 men, while at Athens it meant one of the large tribal regiments of about 1,000 men. It 
is thus difficult, when we hear for instance of Theban troops manoeuvring in /ochoi, to know exactly what size of 
unit is meant. In the early 3rd century some states replaced the traditional hoplite with thureophoroi with oval 
shields (see figure 41), and these in turn were supplanted by Macedonian-style pikemen. But the term hoplite could 
be, and was, used for both of these new troop types; it meant little more specific than “‘an armed man”’, an infantry- 
man equipped for close combat (the word is used, for instance, for Roman legionaries and for Celts by some Greek 
writers). These infantry were supplemented by cavalry recruited from the richer citizens, and sometimes by the 
poorer classes serving as light troops. In the 4th century Thessalian and Boiotian cavalry were still regarded as the 
best in Greece; the Thessalians kept their reputation, Polybios in the 2nd century saying they were irresistable 
when charging in formation, though slow and awkward if they had to fight individually. The Boiotians’ reputation 
declined, however, and by the end of the 3rd century the Aitolian cavalry could be described as the best in Greece. 


Except for the much more thoroughly trained Spartans, these citizen levies were part-time troops. As youths the 
citizens would undergo a period of basic training, emphasising weapon handling and limited unit drill, but 
thereafter they were generally called out only in wartime. They were paid while on service. Officers were frequently 
elected, and were little more professional than their men. To an extent this traditional picture was already changing 
in the 4th century, the picture of unrelieved amateurism being altered by the existence of professional drillmasters 
and “‘tactical advisers” who set out to improve the standard of training, experienced mercenary officers serving as 
generals for their home states, and elite forces of full-time troops which some cities had begun to maintain. 


Citizen troops were supplemented by mercenaries, usually Greeks. Mercenary hoplites were far from unknown in 
Greece, but were more typical of the armies of “barbarian” rulers who needed to hire good heavy infantry. In 
Greece itself cities more often hired specialist peltasts and archers to supplement the citizen hoplites (save that the 
peltast does not seem to have caught on among the Greeks of Italy and Sicily, where mercenary hoplites remained 
common). Mercenaries were generally better drilled than citizen troops, with consequently better tactical 
flexibility, more experienced and less prone to panic. In addition, citizens were often reluctant to serve, especially 
for long periods. However mercenaries could be difficult to control when faced with the prospect of loot, even 
pillaging friendly territory. Non-Greek mercenaries were rare in our era (except in Sicily); Thracians had been 
popular earlier, but Greek peltasts were now available to do their job, while for much of our period Macedon 
controlled the source of supply. Thracians and Illyrians are occasionally found, though, while Massilia (Marseilles) 
not surprisingly employed the neighbouring Celts, at least as cavalry. 


Many large Greek armies were alliances of several states, sometimes unstable and disturbed by arguments over 
precedence. The army at Chaironeia in 338 was an alliance of Athens, Thebes, and several smaller states; the 
“Lamian” war, the revolt against Macedon after Alexander’s death, was a broad coalition led by Athens, Aitolia and 
the Thessalians, who deserted Macedon in mid-battle; while Thermopylai was defended in 279 by an Athenian 
general most of whose troops were Aitolian or Boiotian. In the 3rd century the small city states tended in any case 
to be overshadowed by larger federal states such as the Achaian and Aitolian leagues. 


Boiotia 

The Boiotian cities formed a league which in the mid-4th century was dominated by its largest member, Thebes, 
whose power was bitterly resented by her neighbours. The constitution in force till 387 had divided Boiotia into 
eleven districts, each electing one borotarchos who shared in the military command, and providing 1,000 hoplites 
and 100 cavalry; four of the eleven districts were taken up by Thebes and those towns directly subject to her. In our 
period this constitution no longer applied but command was still in the hand of elected dorerarchor and the available 
manpower was similar; this is confirmed by the 10,000 Boiotian hoplites who served in the allied army at 
Thermopylai in 279. Field armies were usually smaller — 7,000 hoplites is a figure often found in the 4th century. 
There were only 500 cavalry at Thermopylai, but the proportion was often higher — 800 to 5,000 foot at the Nemeia 
in 394, 2,200 foot and 1,300 cavalry in 313. This latter is higher than the earlier establishment figure for the whole 
League. In the 4th century Boiotian cavalry were highly regarded, and in the era of Theban dominance after 
Leuktra in 371 their hoplites too were experienced and confident; before Chaironeia they were called the best 
soldiers in Greece. 


There was an elite Theban corps of 300 hoplites, the Sacred Band, fulltime soldiers garrisoned on the Kadmeia, 
Thebes’ citadel, and said to be composed of pairs of lovers. Command of the Sacred Band was another elective 
office. At Chaironeia, where the corps were wiped out, they fought as the Theban front rank, but at some other 
battles they seem to have acted as a separate body. Boiotian light infantry had earlier been good and numerous; they 
are not often mentioned in the 4th century, but certainly existed. 


When Alexander attacked Thebes the Boiotian cities of Plataia, Thespiai and Orchomenos eagerly fought against 
her. Deprived of these allies, Thebes armed foreign residents, refugees and freed slaves, forming these into a body 
which fought separately from the citizenry. The city was destroyed, and though rebuilt it never regained its former 
dominance. The absence of Theban ambitions left the Boiotian league a much more stable organisation, but its 
military reputation declined. 


The 3rd century Boiotian army is well documented by a series ofinscriptions, and provides one of the best examples 
of the changes in Greek infantry armament. Soon after the Galatian invasion of 279 Boiotia re-equipped her 
infantry with the thureos (see figure 41); these thureophoroi are still sometimes called hoplites in inscriptions. About 
245 the thureophorot are in turn replaced by peltophorot. These were probably not the traditional pelrast, as the name 
might at first suggest, since a switch to the old pelre is hard to understand when the thureos was as suitable, if not 
more so, for the peltasts’ role, and it would be out of keeping with what seems to be the general trend in Greece. But 
the Macedonian shield is sometimes called pelte, and the unusual form peltophoroi may be used because the more 
precise term peltast is inaccurate. It seems that the Boiotians have adopted Macedonian equipment, the first 
independent Greek state to do so. Certainly they became an ally of Macedon after 245, and the presence of an agema 
in their army reinforces Macedonian parallels. Inscriptions recording the annual conscription of youths for military 
training suggest a strength of about 17,000 men in the early 3rd century, falling to 1 3,500 later in the century when 
peltophorot were introduced, perhaps because the Macedonian-style phalanx needed more drill en masse than the 
more open and individual style of the thureophorot, and many of the poorer citizens could not afford the time to 
train, so do not appear in the records. 


The army was still commanded by the boiotarchoi in the 3rd century but they were replaced by a single federal 
strategos, along the lines of other leagues, in the 2nd. Inscriptions reveal other officers and give a good idea of the 
composition of the army; each city elected one or more officers of peltophoroi (apparently only one in peacetime, 
more to lead the troops to war); officers for two elite infantry units, the epi/ekroi (picked men) and the agema; 
probably one was a standing force, the other the pick of the part-time citizen soldiers, called out when the full levy 
was not needed; a Aipparchos to command the city’s cavalry and s/archo to lead each squadron (Thespiai, which 
under the early 4th century constitution had provided 200 cavalry, now had four t/archot); a tarantinarchos in charge 
of the new Tarantine cavalry (sce figure 44); an archer officer; a slinger officer, a post which was only filled in 
wartime, perhaps because the slingers were mercenaries only hired then; and kunagot, responsible for the guard 
dogs which patrolled the city walls. 


Sparta 


Sparta was well past her peak in this period, having lost both manpower and territory after Leuktra in 371, and no 
longer able to call on large forces of allied troops from the Peloponnesian states. True Spartan citizens were a 
minority caste, the Spartiatai; the bulk of the population of Lakonia, Sparta’s province, were helots, serfs who only 
served in the army as servants perhaps fighting as light infantry. There were lower grade citizens at Sparta itself, the 
hypomeiones who had been demoted from full Spartan status, perhaps because of poverty, and the neodamodets, 
helots given a low grade citizenship in return for military service as hoplites. They may have shared the rigarous 
boyhood training and discipline which made Spartan hoplites so famous and effective. The citizens of the other 
towns of Lakonia were perioikot, obliged to fight for Sparta, and probably superior to most other citizen hoplites, 
though lacking full Spartan training. 


The number of full citizens had long been in steady decline, sapping Spartan military power, and the use of 
neodamodeis was one response to this decline. Aristotle quotes less than 1,000 Spartiatai (probably at the time of 
Leuktra) and Plutarch 700 about 250 BC. These citizens were organised after Leuktra in 12 /ochoi. Previously the 
lochos had been about 150 strong, a subdivision of a mora of 600. Now it seems three /ochot were regarded as 
equivalent to an old mora; perhaps the strength had risen to about 200, but perhaps declining manpower meant that 
three /ochoi totalling 450 had to be used where previously a mora of 600 would have been appropriate. If the internal 
organisation of the /ochos was unchanged, each one was divided into two pentekostyes, each of two enomoriai, each of 
36 men, a total for the lochos of 144 men, plus officers. Whether 150 or 200 was the strength of the new /ochos, 12 
of them clearly need more men than 1,000 Spartiatai could provide, so neodamodeis and perhaps hypometones must 
have been included (though the former had earlier formed separate units). There were enough neodamodeis to send 
1,000 to Egypt with Agesilaos in 362, so there were probably enough of them to make up the 12 Jocho1, making it 
unnecessary to assume that perioikor were incorporated in the /ochor; these must have been organised separately. It 
is worth noting that any estimate of the strength of the /ochos can only be approximate, because the strength fielded 
would vary depending on the extent of the callup. The Spartan army was levied on the basis of age-groups, in terms 
of so many years above military age (which was 20). Thus on a 35-year callup men from 20 to 55 would serve, on a 
40-year callup men from 20 to 60, with a corresponding increase in the size of each /ochos. The younger age-groups 
could be ordered to charge out from the ranks against a mobile enemy, and so were probably lighter armed; such 
must have been the “lightest equipped” men whom King Areus took in pursuit of Pyrrhos from Sparta to Argos in 
272, along with Cretans and apparently the royal guard, ifthat was the elite force Pyrrhos wiped out in one clash on 
the march. This guard may have been 300 strong. 


Spartan cavalry was traditionally not numerous (600 men in 394) and poor quality, because while rich Spartiarai 
were obliged to maintain the horses and arms, the riders were substitutes, often unfit, who only met their horses and 
equipment on the eve of a campaign. Xenophon claims the standard had been improved by the use of mercenaries, 
perhaps to replace the unwilling substitutes. 


At this stage Spartan armies rarely contained allies, as her old unpopularity persisted, but Agis II had 
Peloponnesian allies for his war with Macedon in 330, and Messene probably helped Sparta against Pyrrhos. Nor 
could Sparta afford many mercenaries except a few Cretan archers; but Agis II was subsidised by Persia, and of his 
20,000 foot and 2,000 horse, 10,000 were mercenaries, some veterans of Issos. 


The decline in Spartan manpower led to radical reforms. In 242 King Agis IV proposed a redistribution of land to 
create plots for 4,500 Spartan citizen soldiers and 15,000 periotkot, the Spartans to be organised into 15 units of 200 
or 400, and the number to be reached by enfranchising perioikoi and foreigners. Agis claimed this was a return to the 
old ways; to others it looked more like a social revolution and Agis was assassinated before he could carry it out. But 
Kleomenes III in 227 carried through a similar reform, restoring the old stern training and discipline, which had 
apparently lapsed, and giving citizenship to 4,000 pertozkoi who were re-armed with the Macedonian sarissa (Sparta 


seems to have gone straight from traditional hoplite equipment to the Macedonian style without ever adopting the 
thureos). He later added another 2,000 freed helots also with sarissai. Plutarch confirms the total, saying 6,000 
Spartans fought at Sellasia in 222 out of a total of 20,000. Also present were about 5,000 mercenary infantry, 
probably 1,000 cavalry, and 8,000 perioikor (apparently unreformed so probably with traditional hoplite arms) and 
allies. Kleomenes could only afford the mercenaries because of subsidies from Egypt, and even then his resources 
were strained. His mercenaries included Tarantine cavalry and Cretan archers, while many if not all his other 
mercenary infantry were lightly armed. 


Despite the destruction of the citizen phalanx at Sellasia, Spartan citizens continued to fight in Macedonian style 
under the later “‘tyrants’’; the phalanx is now treated as one body, implying all the citizenry are now armed in the 
same way, including the pertotkor. The rulers however placed much more reliance on their mercenaries, probably 
for both military and political reasons, Machanidas in 207 leading them in preference to the citizen phalanx. They 
still included Cretans, Tarantines and many lightly armed infantrymen. Nabis, fighting Rome in 195, had a citizen 
levy of 10,000 (probably including periozkor), 3,000 mercenaries and 2,000 Cretans, later joined by another 1,000 
mercenaries and 2,000 Argive citizens (plus even more mercenaries in garrisons). Again he put all his confidence in 
his mercenaries (who included Aitolians) some of whom formed his bodyguard. After Nabis’ death Sparta was 
forced into the Achaian league. 


Athens 


The citizens of Athens were organised into ten (later twelve) tribes, which were the basis of the military 
organisation. Command was given to ten generals, srraregoi; at the start of our period they may still have been 
elected one from each tribe, but when Aristotle wrote his Constitution of the Athenians later in the 4th century 
election was open to all regardless of tribe, to encourage the choice of able and experienced men. This may have 
been one of the reforms inspired by the Athenian army’s poor showing in the Chaironeia campaign. One strategos 
was responsible for expeditions abroad, one for home defence, two for the port of Piraios, one for the fleet; the other 
five had no specific duties. Even this was an advance on the carlier system whereby all ten shared command. By the 
2nd century they all had specific jobs; one ‘‘general of the hoplites” for foreign campaigns, one for home defence, 
as before, but now three for the fleet, three for the Piraios, one for Eleusis and one for provisioning. In Aristotle's 
day there was also a Aipparchos for the cavalry garrisoning Lemnos, but later Lemnos and Salamis each had a general 
and a Aipparchos, while Imbros and Skyros had a general each. Also elected were a taxiarchos to command each 
tribe’s infantry, a phylarchos for each tribe’s cavalry, and two hipparchoi who had overall command of the cavalry. 
By the 2nd century, a tarantinarchos was added to lead the ““Tarantine”’ cavalry; these took part in state games 
organised on a tribal basis, so were citizens, not mercenaries as the first ‘“Tarantines” had been. 


Each tribe provided a taxis of hoplites, subdivided into fochoi of unknown size, and a cavalry unit called phyle after 
the tribe itself. Athenian light infantry were notoriously poor in numbers, training and equipment, as the lower 
classes generally served in the fleet; only a handful of javelinmen were at Mantineia in 362. The citizenry had 
become very unmilitary in the 4th century and relied wherever possible on mercenaries — “‘It is quite certain that 
during the greater part of the 4th century Athens had used mercenaries more freely than any other Greek city” to 
quote G. T. Griffith — and the xenologos, commissioner for the mercenaries, was a regular post. Some foreign 
expeditions consisted entirely of mercenaries, such as the 150 horse and 4,000 peltasts sent to aid Olynthos against 
Macedon in 349. Even Demosthenes, the great proponent of citizen armies, urging Athens to send 2,000 foot and 
200 horse abroad to fight Macedon, only asked that a quarter be citizens. Xenophon, writing The cavalry 
commander about 360 says that Athenian reluctance to serve applied even more to the cavalry, because of the 
expense of mounted service. The cavalry should have mustered 1,000 men, a phyle of 100 from each tribe, but was 
badly under strength; he recommends recruiting 200 mercenaries to bring the force up to establishment and raise 
its standards. He says the ten phylai should drill in two groups of five, implying the force usually fought in two 
groups, probably each Aipparchos leading half the cavalry on one flank of the foot. Within the pAy/ai, every ten-man 
group was led by a dekadarchos; Xenophon says these formed the front rank, implying a depth of ten ranks, which 
is deeper than Greek cavalry usually fought. Each phylarchos had a second-in-command so the p/yle could operate 
in two bodies. 


The inexperience of the citizens cost Athens dear at Chaironeia, and as a result a form of conscription was 
introduced, and all free-born citizens were given military training. It had always been the theoretical obligation of 
all men who could afford hoplite arms to train and fight as such; now the obligation was extended to poorer men as 
well, and the training appears to have become more thorough. Lists of conscripts during this period suggest about 
12,000 men aged from 20 to 50 might have been available, at least in theory, but when seven of the ten saxeis 
marched out to Thessaly in the Lamian War of 321, they mustered only 5,000 men (accompanied by 500 horse and 
2,000 mercenaries). 


Aristotle says the conscripts (epheboi) would be called up at 18, and issued with a spear and shield by the state. For 
one year they would be in garrison in the Piraios, training with hoplite arms, bows, javelins and catapults; in the 
second year they would be sent to garrison the border forts and trained in route marches. After the Greek defeat in 
the Lamian war, however, citizenship was drastically reduced, and conscription confined to the remaining citizen 
class. About 300 it was abolished completely and the ephebic corps fell from 800 (i.e. an intake of 400 per year on 
the reduced franchise) to 30, losing all military significance. The whole population was still prepared to rally round 
if the city itself was attacked (as in the siege by Demetrios in 295 or that by Sulla in 86) but generally Athens was 
content with a small force of mercenaries and citizen volunteers, who seem also to have been professional soldiers 
(either an elite part of these, or the whole citizen volunteer force, was known as epilektot), kept in various garrisons, 
chiefly in the border forts. In 200 when Philip V of Macedon attacked the city its army was assisted by a Pergamene 
garrison, probably also mercenaries. 


We have no record of Athens’ hoplites adopting either the thureos or the Macedonian arms. This may simply result 
from gaps in the sources, but it may be that Athens, no longer aspiring to great power status in the 3rd century, saw 
no need to update her armed forces. 


Phokis 


Phokis was usually an insignificant power, but in the “Sacred War” of the 350’s, under what was nominally a series 
of elected generals, but in practice not far from a dynasty of hereditary tyrants, was able to field large armies by using 
the sacred treasures of Apollo’s sanctuary at Delphi to hire mercenaries and subsidise allies. The contingent of 500 
horse and 3,000 foot sent to Thermopylai in 279 was probably not far from the full citizen muster. During the 
Sacred War there was an elite force of 1,000 picked citizen peltasts; something ofa rarity, but many of the Phokian 
citizen troops were probably similarly lightly armed, as they are recorded climbing precipitous slopes to hurl 
javelins at the Galatians in 279. Phokian citizen hoplites certainly existed, though. 


Mercenaries in the Sacred War were paid higher rates than usual to tempt them into ignoring the sacriligious source 
of the funds; the result, according to our not unbiased sources, was an even rougher lot than mercenaries generally 
were, “the worst knaves, and those who despised the gods”. Mercenaries brought the total force to over 20,000, and 
the tactics used aganst Philip of Macedon in Thessaly suggest there was still a high proportion of lightly equipped 
infantry, perhaps mercenary peltasts. Phokian armies may have been very short of cavalry; Onomarchos had only 
500 horse to 20,000 foot in his last battle against Philip, although he was assisting the Thessalian tyrant Lykophron 
of Pherai, who would be expected to have a few horse of his own. Onomarchos had earlier had a large force of stone- 
throwing engines, probably early non-torsion models (see figure 186), which he used to good effect against Philip. 
The artillerymen, too, will have been mercenary professionals. Subsidised allies included Athens and Sparta; after 
Onomarchos’ death his successor Phayllos was helped by 5,000 Athenian citizen foot and 400 horse, joined by 
1,000 Spartans and 2,000 Achaians, plus the now exiled Lykophron of Pherai and 2,000 of his own mercenaries. 


The Aitolian League 


Aitolia was a poor country, the people living in villages not cities, and fighting as light javelinmen. But in the early 
3rd century they re-organised themselves into cities (which must have made it easier to assemble the citizen troops 
for drill and training) and thereafter the League expanded rapidly until it included, as members or allics, most of the 
small states of central Greece. The army was commanded by a strategos elected every autumn. 


Aitolia was unusual for the period in making next to no use of mercenaries (the only case recorded is 1,000 Cretans 
hired from Knossos in 218) both because they were themselves ‘‘a more warlike people than Greeks in general tend 
to be” (Livy) and because they were poor; Aitolia exported men as mercenaries rather than hiring more. Philip V of 
Macedon observed that Aitolian mercenaries were often found in opposing armies, and that the League would 
unofficially allow its citizens even to take service against its own allies. Aitolians were also noted raiders and pirates, 
greedy for loot, but sometimes rash and ill-organised in their foraging; they seem in general to have been poorly 
disciplined. Citizen manpower may have totalled 20,000 men (Griffith’s estimate); the largest force fielded seems 
to have been 12,000 infantry and 400 cavalry in Thessaly in 321. There were 7,000 hoplites, 790 light troops and 
a few cavalry at Thermopylai in 279; the home levy active at the same time was predominantly javelinmen. The 
army included an elite infantry unit of epi/ekzot, led by an epilektarchos. The proportion of cavalry seems to have 
been low, even by Greck standards; though there were 400 horse to 3,000 foot (plus 500 of the Cretans) in one force 
in 218, there were only 400 to 6,000 foot allied to Rome in 197, 200 horse to 3,000 foot in Thessaly helping 
Antiochos ITI. The 1,000 cavalry sent to help Nabis of Sparta in 192 may have been close to the League's whole 
mounted strength. By 200 Aitolian cavalry were reputed to be the best in Greece, especially dispersed and in single 
combat. All we know of unit organisation is a reference to ou/amot, small squadrons of uncertain strength. 


Despite the high proportion of hoplites at Thermopylai, Polybios in the 2nd century says several times that 
Aitolians were neither equipped nor trained for close fighting on level ground, but were more at home in rough 
terrain. Either hoplites had disappeared by the time he wrote, or there were so few that they were not significant, or 
else Aitolian “hoplites” were lighter than other nations’. It is tempting to see Aitolian hoplites becoming 
thureophoroi, as others are known to have done; it would fit the terrain and their traditions, and explain Polybios’ 
comments. Some of their allies certainly had heavier troops; we hear of sarissai in a joint Aitolian-Ambrakiot force 
in 189, but Ambrakia had been Pyrrhos of Epeiros’ capital, and he will have introduced the sarissa, so this may tell 
us nothing about Aitolian equipment. 


Aitolian troops frequently fought in alliance with Elis against the Achaian league; for instance in the winter of 218/7 
the Aitolian general Pyrrhias raided Achaia with 1,300 Aitolians, 1,000 Eleian citizen foot and 200 of their horse, 
and 500 mercenaries in Eleian pay. Elis’ troops included Tarantine cavalry. In the early 4th century she had 
possessed two picked infantry forces, “‘the three hundred” and “‘the four hundred”, but there is no evidence that 
these still existed. Whether Eleian citizen infantry had retained the old hoplite equipment or been re-armed is not 
known. 


The Achaian League 


The hitherto unimportant league of the small towns of Achaia began to expand in 251 when Aratos of Sikyon 
deposed his city’s tyrant and annexed it to Achaia. Thereafter, under Aratos and then Philopoimen of Megalopolis, 
the league expanded to become one of the major powers of Greece, embracing most and briefly all of the 
Peloponnese. Achaia proper could probably not raise much more than the 10,000 men Aratos led in 245; but as the 
league expanded it could field 20,000 against Sparta in 228, and talk of raising 30 to 40,000 in 170, though that was 
never done, For the last battle with Rome, the League raised only 14,000 foot and 600 horse, even after 
supplementing the citizens with freed slaves, but this was a last-ditch levy possibly supplemented by survivors of an 
earlier defeat, while many of the rich may have held aloof from the radical leaders of the time. The Achaian army 
was commanded by straregor elected annually in early sammer, at the start of the campaigning season. Till 225 two 
strategoi were chosen, thereafter one with a deputy called Aipparchos (master of horse). Each town had two apoteleioi, 
commissioners responsible one for the town’s cavalry, one for the infantry. Subordinate field commanders called 
hypostrategot also appear. 


Early military organisation seems to have been patchy, a general levy of the citizens with mercenaries hired when 
needed. In 219 however the League found itself unable to hire any mercenaries, being unable to pay those who had 
served in the recent war with Sparta. Aitolian raids harrassed the western cities, and the citizen levy was presumably 
too cumbersome to deal with them, as the cities of Dyme, Pharai and Tritaia raised a “private” mercenary force of 
300 foot and 50 horse, despairing of the League’s organisation. As a result of this display of federal impotence, in 
217 the League resolved to maintain a standing army of 8,000 mercenary foot and 500 horse, plus a picked citizen 
force of 3,000 foot and 300 cavalry. The picked citizen force may have existed before this reform, at least on paper, 
as the elite force sent to Sellasia in 222 was of the same strength. The full citizen levy could still be called out when 
needed. At this stage citizen infantry were lightly armed as thureophoroi (even apart from citizen skirmishers, who 
included archers and slingers). Phalangites are mentioned at Kaphyai in 220, but may not have been Achaian, as the 
Macedonian general in the Peloponnese was there with his troops. In 222 1,000 Megalopolitan exiles were armed 
as bronze-shielded phalangites by Macedon; they fought in this gear at Sellasia, marched to but missed Kaphyai two 
years later, and 500 of them served in the standing army of 217. In 208 Philopoimen reformed the rest of the citizen 
infantry with Macedonian equipment. Achaian “peltasts’’ are still occasionally mentioned after this, so some 
citizens may have kept light equipment. 


Philopoimen also reformed the hitherto inefficient citizen cavalry, recruited like other Greck horse from the nobles 
and the rich. They were organised in /ochoi, which here probably means “‘files”’ as it does in the tactical manuals, no 
doubt of 8 men, grouped into dilochiai, double-files of 16; ou/amor perhaps of 32; ilai perhaps of 64, though 
Asklepiodotos’ manual says Greek iai were of 128; Aipparchiai (128?); and syntagmai (256? or perhaps one city’s 
contingent, and thus of variable size?). 


Mercenaries were various; in 208 they included lightly-armed infantry, ‘“Tarantine’’ cavalry, Illyrians, and 
probably the rhorakitai (figure 42). There were also thorakitai among the 3,000 foot and 500 horse at Kaphyai in 
220, who were probably all mercenaries as the citizens had been demobilised. Livy mentians Tarantines again in 
192, along with Cretans, and in Philopoimen’s last campaign in 183 Cretans and Thracians appear, the latter 
probably the same as the Thracian cavalry mentioned in 197. 


Taras 


Taras (Roman Tarentum, modern Taranto) was Sparta’s only overseas colony, and in the 4th century the most 
powerful of the Italiote Greek cities — many of her neighbours had been weakened or destroyed by internecine 
warfare or by the expansion of the native Oscan peoples. Taras had a fairly effective democratic constitution which 
provided internal stability, and dominated the [taliote cities’ usually rather ineffective defensive league. She aimed 
to expand into Apulia, briefly succeeding after 334. 


Apart from a powerful fleet, Strabo says Taras could mobilise 30,000 infantry, 3,000 cavalry and 1,000 hipparchoi. 
This was probably only a paper strength, but more than 20,000 men could certainly be fielded. Hipparchoi usually 
means cavalry officers, but must here denote some elite cavalry unit. If most of Taras’ cavalry were the light 
skirmishers known as Tarantines (see figure 44) the Aipparchoi may have been heavy cavalry. The citizen infantry 
in Pyrrhos’ time are called a white-shielded phalanx. This does not prove what their equipment was, as traditional 
hoplites formed a phalanx and could have white shields. But the similarity of the name leucaspis phalanx to the 
leucaspides of the Macedonian phalanx suggests that either Pyrrhos or Alexander of Epeiros had re-armed the 
Tarantine, like the Epeirote, infantry in the Macedonian style. Apart from citizens Taras could afford to hire 
substantial mercenary forces, and may have kept a standing mercenary force in peacetime; Agathokles, future 
tyrant of Syracuse, served as a mercenary of Taras when an exile about 320, in time of peace. 


The citizens’ military qualities declined during our period, and Pyrrhos found them lazy, luxurious and unwilling 
to fight. This decline, as well as the ceaseless pressure of the Oscans, help explain Taras’ reliance after 350 on 
foreign condottieri. In 343 King Archidamos of Sparta landed with a Spartan and mercenary force; he was killed in 
battle, and his men surrounded and wiped out with javelins, by the Lucani. In 334 Alexander, king of Epeiros and 
protegé of Philip of Macedon, began a series of successful campaigns, overrunning most of Apulia and defeating the 
Lucani, Bruttii and Samnites. But Taras withdrew support, fearing his ambitions for personal power, and he was 
surrounded by the Lucani. Trying to break out, he killed the Lucanian general in single combat but was killed 
himself by onc of the 200 Lucanian deserters in his army. Next was Kleonymos, an adventurer of the Spartan royal 
house, who brought 5,000 mercenaries from Greece, recruited 5,000 more in Italy, was given 20,000 Tarantine 
citizen foot and 2,000 horse, and was joined by other Italiote cities and the Messapii. Again he was rejected by Taras 
as he was too ambitious. 


Finally in 280, when Rome was the enemy, Taras called in King Pyrrhos of Epeiros to head a grand coalition. He 
imposed conscription and a harsher discipline than the Tarantines were used to, retraining the army. After his 
withdrawal Taras was soon captured by Rome, and stayed in Roman hands except for revolting to Hannibal from 
212 to 209. But now her troops were of very low calibre, military organisation and training probably having almost 
entirely lapsed; “they had no staying-power, being inferior to the Romans both in weapons and tactical skill, not to 
mention determination and sheer physical strength”. Some of the infantry now fought with javelins. 


Syracuse 


Chief of the Greek cities of Sicily, Syracuse alternated short-lived democratic and oligarchic regimes with 
autocracies. Tyrants were able to gain and keep power because of the need for strong authority to organise resistance 
to Carthage, and often dominated the other Sicilian cities. Most successful of the tyrants in our era was Agathokles, 
who ruled from 317 to 289 (from 304, as king). Hieron (tyrant in 269, king in 265) took Syracuse into alliance with 
Rome in the first Punic war; in the second, the city joined Carthage in 215 only to be captured and sacked by the 
Romans in 212, despite the famous efforts of Archimedes in her defence. 


Syracusan regimes of whatever complexion depended heavily on mercenaries for an effective field army against 
Carthage, as the citizen troops were inexperienced and unreliable, even when fighting in a cause they supported; 
Dion, fighting the tyrant Dionysios I] in 357, was nearly beaten when his citizen troops panicked in the face of a 
surprise attack, and was only saved by his more reliable mercenaries. It was similar elsewhere in Sicily; Diodoros 
contrasts the citizens of Akragas ‘in morale far inferior since the citizen army had been formed with indulgence and 
ina sheltered way of life” with the mercenaries of Syracuse “trained in military service and in constant campaigns.” 
While the democrats relied mostly on Greeks for their mercenaries, the tyrants imitated Carthage by hiring a wide 
variety of foreigners, less likely to sympathise with a possibly hostile citizenry. In 341 the democratic leader 
Timoleon had 4,000 mercenaries (1,000 deserted before the battle of Krimisos; some were veterans of the impious 
Phokian looting of Delphi), 3,000 citizens, and 5,000 others (allies or perhaps additional mercenary units). Sicily 
still seems to have relied on the traditional hoplite, but many of Timoleon’s troops were lightly armed infantry, so 
some of the men he had recruited in Greece may have been peltasts, 


The tyrants could use foreign mercenaries for the peltasts’ role, the barbarians being led by their own officers and 
armed in their native styles. The army with which Agathokles invaded Africa in 310 is typical of the tyrants’ mixed 
forces; a guard of 1,000 picked mercenary hoplites, 3,000 more Greek mercenaries, 3,500 Syracusans, 2,500 
unspecified infantry (Sicilian allies?), 3,000 Samnite, Gallic and Etruscan mercenaries, and 500 archers and 
slingers. The figures conceal some cavalry, as these crossed to Africa with saddle-pads and bridles, hoping to get 
horses locally. By 308 at least 800 had done so. Agathokles also had siege engineers with him, using catapults to 
besiege Utica in 307. Ophellas, Macedonian governor of Kyrene, came to his aid with 10,000 infantry, 600 cavalry 
and 100 chariots (mostly Greek mercenaries); Agathokles killed him and took over his army. Most may have 
deserted, because in 307, despite reinforcements from Sicily, Agathokles had only 6,000 surviving Greeks, 6,000 
Gauls, Samnites and Etruscans, and 1,500 cavalry, But he had been joined by the local Libyans to the tune of 10,000 
infantry and over 6,000 chariots, and earlier by some Numidians. None of these native allies were very reliable, 
however; in one clash Numidians on both sides withdrew, leaving Greeks and Carthaginians to fight it out, while 
the Libyans “‘only sat and looked on, being always ready to change with changing conditions”. 


Other mercenaries not mentioned in this war were Sikels, the natives of inland Sicily; Agathokles seized power in 
317 with 3,000 men most of whom were Sikel mercenaries who had previously fought alongside him in the service 
of the Syracusan democracy. Ligurians are mentioned once, when Agathokles massacred 2,000 Ligurian and 
Etruscan mercenaries whom he could not afford to pay. This was a common problem; a less drastic solution than 
massacre was to give discharged mercenaries land to settle on, which Dionysos I had done with numerous Oscans. 
His son Dionysios I] had numerous Oscan mercenaries from Campania in the 350’s, one of his generals being 
Nympsios from Neapolis in Campania, who has an Oscan name even though his city was still chiefly Greek. The 
famous Mamertini who seized Messana in 288 were Campanian mercenaries of Agathokles who had been sent 
home after his death. Iberians, used by Dionysios I, are not mentioned in our era til] 214, when we hear of African 
and Spanish troops who may in fact be from the Carthaginian army. At this stage the Syracusan army could field 
19,000 men, citizens and mercenaries, including Cretan archers. 


MACEDON: PHILIP AND ALEXANDER 


Before Philip 


The early Macedonian kingdom fell naturally into two parts; “‘lower’’ or coastal Macedonia, ruled directly by the 
kings of the Argead dynasty, and “upper”? Macedonia, the tribal highland arcas such as Orestis, Lynkos and 
Elimaia, ruled by semi-independent dynasties which occasionally acknowledged the supremacy of the Argeads but 
were often at open war with them. Macedonian armies were fairly primitive. They were built round a core of 
excellent cavalry provided by the king’s retainers (herairoi, Companions) and nobles, but there were only a few 
hundred of these. The infantry were an ill-armed disorganised levy of lowland peasants or highland herdsmen, 
probably mostly armed as peltasts with a few archers, Sometimes Greek hoplites were available, from allied powers 
or the Greek settlements of the coast. Alexander I (498-454) is credited with an attempt to form an effective infantry 
bodyguard, the pezerairoi (Foot Companions, the name later given by Philip to his new phalanx) while Archelaos 
(413-399) may also have tried an infantry reform, but neither seems to have lasted. Occasional highland princes may 
have tried to form good infantry forces, as Arrhibaios of Lynkos had some hoplites in 424. The lack of effective 
central authority or a strong army meant that Macedon was continually subject to civil war, Thracian and Illyrian 
invasion, and Greek intervention. Philip I] (359-336) changed all that. 


The reforms of Philip II 


Philip successfully imposed royal authority on upper Macedonia, and local separatism was henceforth a negligible 
factor. His creation of a national army was probably important in providing a focus of national sentiment and unity, 
as much as giving him the power to enforce it. Many members from the highland dynasties held high command 
under Philip and Alexander, sometimes leading men from their own province, but apparently content to be part of 
the royal army rather than quasi-independent lords. Their sons were at court in the corps of royal pages, paides 
basiltkoi, serving both as hostages and as the next generation’s commanders in training. 


Early in 358 Philip could only field 10,000 infantry and 600 cavalry; in 352 this had risen to 20,000 foot and 3,000 
horse, including Thessalians and probably mercenaries. At Chaironeia he had 30,000 foot and 2,000 horse (not 
needing many cavalry to guarantee superiority in Greece). By the end of the reign, to judge from Alexander’s forces 
in 334, there were 24,000 Macedonian foot and perhaps 3,900 cavalry under arms, not to mention other 
nationalities. 


This new army, financed by the rich mines of Mt. Pangaion, was trained and disciplined to high standards. The 


1] 


men were toughened by peacetime training including route marches in full kit, which seems to have been an innova- 
tion, by banning women in camp, baggage wagons, and such weakening customs as hot baths. In contrast to the 
mobs of non-combatants who followed Greek and Persian armies, Philip limited servants to one groom per 
cavalryman, and one servant per ten infantry, carrying essentials like handmills to grind grain. Even these seem to 
have fought; we see grooms at Gaugamela, behind the infantry, dealing with Persian chariots. Incentive to serve 
under these demanding conditions was provided not just by pay and loot but by a developed pay structure which not 
only gave extra pay for promotion to file-closer or file-leader but also for distinguished service. A deep respect and 
affection for the king was soon added. 


Most of the cavalry were provided by enlarging the old corps of royal companions, which was thrown open not just 
to the old Macedonian nobility but to “new men” of Greek as well as Macedonian origin, dangerous immoral 
ruffians according to one not unbiased Greek writer. The new men were given large estates in newly conquered 
lands, ensuring their loyalty to the king. Only 800 strong at one point in the reign, there were 3,300 Companion 
cavalry at the end. 


The bulk of the infantry formed a new style phalanx, by 334 apparently organised in 12 or 15 saxeis of about 1,500 
men, each faxis raised from one province. They were grouped in files called dekades, tens, so may have fought ten 
deep under Philip. Diodoros ascribes the organisation of the phalanx and the development of its close formation and 
distinctive long pike, the sarissa, all to the early months of Philip’s reign, but there is reason to suspect that the 
sarissa may not have been introduced at once (see note to figure 32). The infantry were called pezetatrot, Foot 
Companions. The judicious extension of the Companion title seems to have been one of the steps used to emphasise 
attachment to the crown. (Some infantry were called asthetairoi — town companions? — an obscure title of 
uncertain significance.) 


There were also 3,000 hypaspists, “‘shield-bearers”’, a guard infantry unit in three units of 1,000, one of them being 
the agema or elite battalion. The name hypaspists suggests they may have originated in shield-bearers or retainers 
of the cavalry. They were the only native Macedonian force not organised and raised by province, no doubt to foster 
their loyalty to the king and counterbalance any ideas of provincial separatism in the rest of the army. As guard 
infantry they filled the role of Alexander I’s old pezetairot, who (if the corps still existed) might conceivably have 
provided the nucleus of the new pezerairoi phalanx, the hypaspists then being raised to replace them as guards; but 
this is hypothetical, and the old pezetairo1 may alternatively have become hypaspists. 


While these forces were vital to Philip’s victories in pitched battle, for smaller operations, raids and interventions 
in Greek states’ politics, he relied on Greek mercenaries. ““You hear that Philip goes where he pleases” said his 
enemy Demosthenes “‘not by marching his phalanx of infantry, but by bringing in his train light infantry, cavalry, 
archers, mercenaries and other such troops”. Much more flexible than citizen troops, mercenaries could be put into 
the field at any time of the year, which was essential to Philip’s way of making war; ‘‘summer and winter are alike 
to him. . , he has no particular season for rest’’. He may have had 6,000 or so mercenaries at Chaironeia. Finds from 
the siege of Olynthos confirm he had archers and slingers, probably mercenary. 


Also essential was his effective siege train, the best of its time. His engineers may have made major advances in 
catapult development (see note to figure 187). Philip’s series of quick, successful sieges in Chalkidike and the 
nearby coasts contrasts sharply with the tedious, long drawn out nature of most Greek siege warfare. 


Thessaly 


Thessaly was very like Macedon — only part urbanised, dominated by the nobles and their excellent cavalry, with 
traditions of unity but usually divided. The post of tagos, elected ruler and military commander of all Thessaly, was 
recognised, and under a strong iagos Thessaly dominated the perioikoi the hill peoples living round the Thessalian 
plain; but the post was often vacant. Jason of Pherai, ragos in the 370’s, estimated he could raise 6,000 cavalry, over 
10,000 hoplites, and innumerable perioikic peltasts. The pamphleteer Isokrates estimates Thessaly’s cavalry 
strength at over 3,000, perhaps more realistic. Jason’s successors could not keep power, and in the 360’s Thebes 
intervened and reorganised Thessaly into a league of cities. Philip II, called in to help Thessaly against Phokis, was 
elected tagos, and restored the old organisation into four provinces, tetrarchiai, to give his aristocractic supporters 
more influence; but the cities seem still to have been important in raising troops. Thessalian cavalry fought for 
Philip against Phokis and in 341 in Thrace. Alexander, his successor as ragos, took to Asia 1,800 Thessalian cavalry 
in i/ai of unequal size, that from the city of Pharsalos being the largest and best. Most of Thessaly joined the Greek 
revolt of 321 but thereafter remained subject to the Macedonian kings, and provided cavalry, till 196 when Rome 
freed part and gave the rest to Aitolia. Thessalian infantry, rarely mentioned, were perhaps not distinguished from 
Macedonians by the 3rd century. 


Alexander 


Alexander’s military organisation was essentially that he had inherited from his father. We have much more 
information on his allies and mercenaries than on Philip’s. The infantry he took to Asia numbered 12,000 
Macedonians, 7,000 allied Greeks, 5,000 Greek mercenaries, 7,000 Thracians and Illyrians, and 1,000 archers and 
Agrianes. Cavalry were 1,800 Macedonian Companions, 1,800 Thessalians, 600 Greeks, and 900 light cavalry — 
prodromoi, Paionians, and Thracians. To this total of 32,000 foot and 5,100 horse should probably be added the 
survivors of the advanced force of 10,000 foot and 1,000 horse, Macedonians and mercenaries, despatched by 
Philip. The high proportion of cavalry is in sharp contrast to normal Greek practice, and Philip must have been 
building up the Macedonian cavalry strength with the invasion of Persia in mind. Reinforcements did not alter the 
basic structure and balance of the army. Antipater was left in Macedon with 1,500 horse and 12,000 foot. 


The 12,000 Macedonian foot were the 3,000 hypaspists in cht/rarchiai of 1,000 and 9,000 pezerairoi in six provincial 
taxets of 1,500. (Antipater’s 12,000 infantry may have been eight such raxeis, but more likely not all were 
Macedonians; whereas Alexander had 2,000 archers and Agrianes in 335 in Illyria he only took 1,000 to Asia; the 
other half probably stayed with Antipater.) Their original organisation was based on the file of 10 men. By the end 
of Alexander’s reign the file, though still called dekas, ten, was of 16 men. As the phalanx fought 8 deep at Issos, it 
has been suggested the file was 8 strong at the start of Alexander’s reign; but the progression from 10 to 8to 16 scems 
unduly complex, and the fighting formation at Issos could have been in half files. I suggest Alexander simply 
increased the depth from 10 to 16. This depth became standard and the theorist Asklepiodotos gives a phalanx 
organisation based on a file, fochos, of 16, which does not reflect any known organisation exactly, but seems broadly 
to fit both Alexander’s and later armies. Two files of 16 make a dilochia of 32, two of these a tetrarchia of 64, two of 
these a taxis of 128, two of these a syntagma of 256 (the lowest tactical unit, with its own staff and standard), two 
syntagmata a pentekosiarchia, meaning “unit of 500”, actually 512 rank and file, two of these a chiliarchia, “unit of 
1,000”, in fact 1,024. After this level the units may cease to bear any relation to real organisation, but we have the 
merarchia of 2,048, phalangarchia of 4,096, keras of 8,192 and phalanx of 16,384. Comparison with known units 
suggests the basic structure is sound, but not all of the levels in Asklepiodotos’ hierarchy bear much resemblance to 
real units. Pentekosiarchiat were till 331 Alexander’s basic sub-division of the zaxis, obviously three to each taxis, In 
331 at Susa he re-organised the army so the chiliarchia became the basic unit. Obviously this is not compatible with 
a 1,500-man taxis, but by now the pezetairoi had been greatly reinforced; from 9,000 they may have numbered 
11,000 at Gaugamela, and 6,000 more joined at Susa. At this time, or soon after, a seventh raxis was formed. I 
suggest Alexander now had enough Macedonians to organise seven 2,000-man taxers, each divided into two 
chiliarchiai, and each of these into two pentekosiarchiat. We do not know how the pentekosiarchia was organised but 
a 256-man unit like the theorists’ syntagma is likely, perhaps called lochos. Hypaspist chiliarchtai were no doubt 
similar. 


The allied Greek infantry would have been mostly hoplites. No great reliance was placed on them — they were 
hostages for their states’ behaviour as much as a contribution to the army, and probably few were especially 
enthusiastic. The Argive contingent was left to garrison Sardis, the rest sent home when the army reached Media, 
though some re-enlisted as mercenaries, as did some of the Thessalian cavalry, who were discharged at the same 
time. Mercenaries were used in vast numbers. G. T. Griffith added up the figures for reinforcements, and 
concluded that to the original 5,000 were added at least 60,000 (including cavalry) by the end of the reign. By this 
time Alexander was not only offering great prospects of loot but was the only employer of mercenaries in the eastern 
Mediterranean. Only a fraction of this vast number served in the field army at any one time — Griffith suggests 
perhaps 10,000 — as most were used as garrisons or military settlers. 26,000 Greeks settled in the eastern satrapies 
rebelled after Alexander’s death. At Gaugamela the veteran mercenaries who had been with Alexander from the 
start formed a separate unit, and they may be distinguished on other occasions by references to xenoi, foreigners, as 
opposed to misthophoroi, mercenaries. We are never told whether Alexander’s mercenaries were hoplites or 
peltasts. Those taken over from Persia, and the allies who re-enlisted, were presumably hoplites. Griffith suggests 
most of the mercenaries were peltasts, and given their tactical role — at Issos apparently adding flexibility to the 
phalanx, at Gaugamela some supporting cavalry, others in the second line — this seems plausible. Certainly they are 
not used as the mainstay of the line. 


Of the Balkan infantry the Illyrians and some of the Thracians were skirmishing javelinmen; at Gaugamela there 
were two units of javelins, under Balakros and Sitalkes, one of “infantry”, probably peltasts, with the baggage. The 
Agrianes and archers, although Alexander put great reliance on them, were only about 500 each at the start of the 
war. Another 500 Agrianes joined in Asia Minor. They seem to have been a mix of javelinmen and slingers. By Issos 
there were two bodies of archers; it seems unlikely that so small a force as 500 would be split, so there were probably 
two units of 500 or so each. At Gaugamela they are distinguished as Cretan and Macedonian. No archer 
reinforcements are mentioned, but some may have been with Philip’s advance force. 
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The 1,800 Companion cavalry formed eight iai, the basic tactical units. The difference of 300 between this and the 
force left with Antipater is probably accounted for by a 300-strong royal ije. The other 7 squadrons will then have 
been about 215 men each, probably with an establishment of 210 as this figure, like 300, allows the formation of an 
exact wedge, the Macedonian cavalry’s typical formation. Antipater’s 1,500 will then be 7 similar i/ai. In 331 

Alexander divided each ile into two /ochoi, probably because reinforcements had made the iai too large 10 be 
convenient tactical units. By early 329 they were re-organised in Aipparchiat, probably 8 in number. Each 
hipparchia may have been 400-500 strong and composed of two iai, and they may have included some Persian and 
similar troopers from the start. After the return from India there were only four Aipparchiai, probably because of 
losses in the Gedrosian desert march, and a fifth was raised, almost entirely Iranian, under Iranian officers, These 
Iranian cavalary in the Companions were armed with the Macedonian cavalry spear. 


The prodromoi, scouts, are also called sarissophoroi, lancers, and are probably Macedonians, There were 4 ilai, 
probably about 150 each. They are last mentioned at the Jaxartes battle in 329, and may thereafter have been 
incorporated into the Companions — though since the latter’s hipparchiat already existed, the inclusion of the 
prodromoi cannot be connected to the Companions’ reorganisation. By now Alexander was recruiting Iranian light 
cavalry who could carry out the scouting, and he may well have felt these Macedonian lancers would be put to better 
use in the Companions’ shock role. 


The Paionians seem to have only provided one ile. So probably did the Thracians at the start, but 500 more joined 
in Egypt and 600 at Susa. These were left in garrisons in Iran, and none were in the army which invaded India, 
though 5,000 joined the army there later. Curtius says 3,000 Illyrian cavalry joined Alexander in Bactria, but this 
seems doubtful. 


Alexander’s siege train was very good, since he inherited the best in Greece. Unlike Philip he now had stone- 
throwing engines at his disposal. Unusually, he twice used catapults in the field — to cover river crossings in Illyria 
and Scythia. 


Eastern troops 


After beating Darius Alexander made extensive use of Iranian cavalry. The first reference is not long after 
Gaugamela, when the force which outflanked a mountain pass is said by Curtius and Polyainos to include 1,000 
Scythian mounted archers. If correct, these must be mercenaries of Persia who had changed sides after the defeat of 
their paymaster, By the time he reached Hyrkania Alexander had raised a unit of local mounted javelinmen, 
hippakontistai. More local cavalry were recruited for the invasion of India — Bactrians, Sogdians, 1,000 Saka and 
Dahai mounted archers, Arachosians and Paropamisadai. At the Hydaspes battle the list of units makes no mention 
of Aippakonustai, but they do appear later in the campaign, These javelin cavalry however seem to have been the 
Arachosians and Paropamisadai, the original A:ppakonerstai having been left in the garrison of Bactria. No units of 
Persians, Medes or other west Iranians are mentioned, though individuals may have served in the Companions 
already, as they certainly did after the Indian campaign. 


In India Alexander used numerous local troops, from willing or coerced allies. The first such unit was 300 cavalry 
from the town of Nysa. 5,000 Indians, mostly Taxilans, were in the army at the Hydaspes. Later Poros, now an ally, 
provided 5,000 of his troops, plus elephants. The Oxydrakai soon after provided 500 chariots. Alexander also 
assembled a large elephant corps of his own, from captured beasts and donations from friendly kings. He collected 
about 200, and sent them to Babylon to become part of his standing army. He had no call to use them in pitched 
battle, but clearly had military duties in mind for them. 


After the return from India, the role of the Iranian troops increased, thanks in part to the growing dissatisfaction of 
the Macedonians. In 324 Alexander assembled 30,000 young Asiatics trained and armed in Macedonian style, 
called the epigonoz, “inheritors”. When the Macedonians mutinied he threatened to form a complete Iranian army, 
infantry and cavalry alike, to replace them — presumably using the epigonoi and those eastern cavalry already in 
service. What became of the epigonoi when this plan lapsed is not clear, but Polyainos mentions 10,000 Persians and 
three more units of 500 when describing Alexander’s court ceremonial; these may be epigonoi. Soon after, Peukestes 
the satrap of Persia brought to court 20,000 Persian, Tapurian and Kossaian troops, and it was these Alexander 
used in an interesting experiment with the phalanx, mixing them in with Macedonian troops. In each 16-man file 
the first three men were Macedonian pikemen, then there were 12 Persians with bows or javelins, and the last man 
was a Macedonian file-closer with pike. Clearly this was an attempt to combine shock and missile power, and one 
wonders how it would have fared in battle. Unfortunately Alexander’s death meant it was never used in action. 
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THE SUCCESSORS 


On Alexander's death in 323 his army initially stayed united. Antipater continued to govern Macedon and 
command the Macedonian army, Perdikkas became regent and commanded the field army in Asia, while lesser 
generals and satraps made do with local garrisons and mercenaries. Antipater used the army of Macedon (13,000 
foot and 600 horse) to subdue a Greek rising, helped by troops from Asia (Leonnatos with 20,000 foot and 1,500 
horse, some Macedonians; Krateros with 6,000 veteran Macedonians, 4,000 recruits, 1,000 Persian archers and 
slingers, 1,500 horsc). Perdikkas was killed by his own officers in 321, Antipater briefly succeeded him but died in 
319, and thereafter the unity of empire and army dissolved rapidly. The armies of the warring Successor generals 
(many of whom took the title king) then fall into three groups. First, Macedon changed hands several times, and 
whoever controlled it could call out the Macedonian home levy. These troops were as good as ever in battle, but in 
what was effectively a civil war were likely to change sides and transfer their allegiance to a rival candidate; 
mercenaries at least usually only changed sides after the defeat of an employer. There was also a shortage of 
Macedonians, the kingdom having been depopulated by the exodus of soldiers to Asia, many of whom died or 
settled there. These Macedonian based armies would be supplemented by Greek allies and by mercenaries. Second, 
generals witha strong power base in Asia could supplement their nucleus of Macedonian veterans with local troops. 
These provided light infantry and cavalry, so the Asian armies often had high cavalry proportions — Antigonos had 
28% horse at Paraitakene — while some were trained as pikemen, to increase the phalanx strength. So were some 
mercenaries, but mercenary peltasts seem to have been included in “phalanx” totals; certainly Antigonos had some 
in 317 but all his mercenaries are included in the phalanx total in the sources. These armies also had most of 
Alexander’s surviving elephants, though Antipater took some to Europe. Third group is the minor figures who 
could not command much Macedonian support and had to rely mostly on mercenaries; thus Arrhidaios of 
Hellespontine Phrygia in 319 had over 10,000 mercenaries to only 1,000 Macedonians, plus 500 Persian archers 
and slingers and 800 cavalry. In many cases the lesser figures were unwilling allies of the greater, and their personal 
ambitions help explain the high frequency of treachery and desertion in these wars — Perdikkas and Eumenes were 
both betrayed by their own officers, and lower ranking officers quite often desert. It was also common practice for 
defeated troops to enlist with their conqueror, and this was probably not confined to those strictly called 
mercenaries. 


Outlines of some of the better documented armies follow. Seleucus and Ptolemy have been dealt with along with 
their descendants later. 


Polyperchon 


Nominated by Antipater to succeed him as regent in 319, Polyperchon was never generally accepted. Antipater’s 
army elected instead their commander’s son Kassandros. Against him Polyperchon levied 20,000 Macedonian foot, 
4,000 Greek allies (he had made great efforts to secure the loyalty of the Greek states, but some still joined 
Kassandros), 1,000 horse and 65 elephants (survivors of the 70 brought to Europe by Antipater). He joined up after 
reverses with Alexander’s mother Olympias, who had raised an army in Epeiros, including Thracians and cavalry 
from Ambrakia, But she, with some of the elephants, was penned up in Pydna, starved out (the elephants were fed 
on sawdust, and died; the mercenaries resorted to cannibalism) and killed in 316. Polyperchon had a last fling in 
310, allying with Aitolia and other anti-Macedonian Greek states to back a pretender to the Macedonian throne; 
they raised over 20,000 foot and 1,000 horse. But he was persuaded over to Kassandros’ side, and is last heard of as 
a subordinate in his service, commanding 4,000 Macedonian foot and 500 Thessalian horse, 


Kassandros 


Kassandros began his career in 318 with only 4,000 men, probably mercenaries, lent him by Antigonos as a thorn 
in Polyperchon’s side. He took over Athens, where he set up a puppet regime, then was accepted as king of Macedon 
and subdued much of Greece; when he relieved his ally Megalopolis from Polyperchon’s unsuccessful siege he took 
over some of the latter’s elephants. In 302 he could raise 29,000 foot and 2,000 horse; as much of Greece had gone 
over to Demetrios these must have been mostly Macedonians and mercenaries. Kassandros died in 298 and his sons 
could not hold the kingdom. 


Alketas 


Alketas was one of Perdikkas’ loyal subordinates who after his commander’s death carried on the war against 
Antigonos. In 320 he had 16,000 foot and 900 horse. 6,000 of these were the warlike and virtually independent 
Pisidians, and only these and his personal guards stayed loyal after his defeat. The Pisidians were mostly light 
javelin-armed infantry. Both Alexander and Antiochos III, campaigning in Pisidia, met small forces of Pisidian 
cavalry, so a few of Alketas’ horse may have been Pisidians too, again probably javelin skirmishers. The rest of the 
force was no doubt mostly mercenaries. 
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Peukestes 


The satrap of Persis, Peukestes was popular with his subjects because of his fondness for Persian costume and 
language. He had many Persians among his troops — 10,000 Persian archers and slingers, 3,000 men of mixed 
origin, pantodapoi, armed in Macedonian style (no doubt mostly Persians with Macedonian officers, and perhaps 
file-leaders), 400 Persian cavalry and 600 Greek and Thracian horse, settlers left by Alexander from whom 
Peukestes no doubt raised his small agema (less than 300 men). He fought for Eumenes, deserted him at Gabiene, 
and was deposed by Antigonos. 


Eumenes 


Eumenes of Kardia, a Greek from the Thracian coast who had been Alexander’s military secretary, became satrap 
of Kappadokia after the regent Perdikkas conquered it in 322. When Perdikkas and Antipater fell out, Eumenes 
raised an army to fight Antipater’s generals Krateros and Neoptolemos. Although he had little military experience 
previously, Eumenes showed considerable military talent, and inspired great loyalty among many of his men, 
though the Macedonians resented a Greek interfering in their private squabbles. He levied 20,000 foot, of mixed 
origin and quality but including a nucleus of veteran but unruly Macedonians, and 5,000-6,300 good cavalry, many 
of them Kappadokians but including Greeks and Thracians. He beat Krateros but soon after was beaten by 
Antigonos when his cavalry commander deserted, and besieged in a Kappadokian fortress with 500 horse and 200 
foot, till he surrendered on terms. 


Thereupon he raised another army, 2,000 foot and perhaps 1,000 horse from his ex-soldiers and loyal 
Kappadokians, and to carry on the war with Antigonos was given command by the regent Polyperchon of the 3,000 
argyraspides, “‘silver shields”, under their officers Antigenes and Teutames. This corps was Alexander’s old 
hypaspists, but as they were still at the same strength as under Alexander, while all their men were veterans of his 
wars —not one of them younger than 60 (in 316) — they must have been brought up to strength with veterans of 
other units. One problem with this identification is that argyraspides and hypaspists appear as separate corps at 
Paraitakene. But since argyraspides is occasionally used for the hypaspists even in Alexander’s day the identification 
seems secure, while “hypaspists”’ is widely used for guards units of different kinds in different armies, so probably 
has another meaning at Paraitakene. They may be Eumenes’ 2,000 loyal veteran foot who joined him after the siege, 
or else the small forces of Macedonian foot who served among the guards of the various eastern satraps, assembled 
in one unit. 


Eumenes recruited about 5,000 mercenaries in the coastal areas of Syria, Anatolia and Cyprus, and marched east. 
He then persuaded most of the eastern satraps to join him, including Peukestes of Persis and Eudamos of India, who 
brought 120 elephants he had obtained by treacherously killing the Indian king Poros. Eumenes now had 35,000 
foot and 6,200 horse. The foot were 3,000 argyraspides and 3,000 hypaspists (both numbered among the phalanx; 
however Alexander’s hypaspists had been armed, the need now was for as many Macedonian pikemen as possible), 
over 6,000 mercenaries, some with Macedonian equipment, and 5,000 of mixed origin, pantodapoi, also armed in 
Macedonian style (3,000 of them were Peukestes’ men). The other 18,000 were skirmishers, 10,000 of them 
Peukestes’ Persians, the rest no doubt a mixture of mercenaries and native troops from the eastern satrapics. 
Cavalry included Eumenes’ bodyguard or agema of 300, probably his loyal Kappadokians, another 100 of his 
retainers (paides, ““boys’’; it has been translated slaves, but the word is used for the Macedonian royal pages, so these 
may have been similar young noble trainees and hostages), 900 Companions (those of Alexander’s Companions 
who had not attached themselves to the bodyguard of one or other general seem to have split between Antigonos and 
Eumenes), 1,000 Arachosian and Paropamisadai light horse, 500 Thracian light horse recruited from settlers in the 
east, and 3,500 who are difficult to classify as they are known mainly by their leaders’ names, but are probably 
mostly Macedonians or colonists settled in Asia, though some may have been natives. Unit sizes are wildly irregular 
as generally each satrap kept his own troops with him, but at Paraitakene we do hear of flank and advance guards in 
small ilai of 50, while Peukestes’ and Antigenes’ guards combined to form one ile of 300 (a fine example of the 
imprecision of unit terminology). With this army Eumenes fought Paraitakene and Gabiene, but was let down by 
the unreliability of his reluctant subordinates and the treachery of the Macedonian argyraspides, When these 
deserted to Antigonos, he posted them to distant Arachosia, with secret orders to the satrap never to let them see 
home again. He was not foolish enough to use them in battle! 


Antigonos and Demetrios 


Antigonos Monophthalmos (“‘One-eye”), originally satrap of greater Phrygia, gradually rose in power and 
incorporated the troops of his defeated enemies into his army. He came closest of anyone to restoring Alexander’s 
empire, When he first clashed with Eumenes in 320 he had only 10,000 foot, half of them veteran Macedonians, 
2,000 horse and 30 clephants; having incorporated many of Eumenes’ troops he fielded 40,000 foot and 7,000 horse 


against Alketas; took over most of his troops, and had 60,000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry (and still 30 elephants) to 
fight Arrhidaios. When he met Eumenes again in 317 Antigonos had joined up with Pithon, satrap of Media, and 
fielded over 28,000 foot, about 11,000 horse, and 65 elephants. The infantry were 8,000 Macedonians, 9,000 
mercenaries (some of them peltasts), 8,000 pantedapoi with Macedonian equipment, 3,000 Lykians and 
Pamphylians; all these were reckoned as the phalanx, and there was an unknown number of light troops (Persians 
and Cretans are mentioned in the army on other occasions). Cavalry were Antigonos’ own agema of 300, perhaps 
300 paides, 1,000 Companions, 1,000 Greek allies, 2,200 assorted settlers in the cast; all these will have been heavy 
cavalry. Light horse were 1,000 Medes and Parthyaians, 1,000 Thracians, 2,300 of the new Tarantines. Others may 
have been heavy or light; 500 assorted mercenaries and 1,500 with Pithon. 


The army Antigonos’ flamboyant, impetuous son Demetrios Poliorketes, “the besieger” took to Gaza in 312 was of 
broadly similar composition, with a phalanx of 11,000, 1,500 skirmishers, 4,600 horse and 43 elephants, The 
phalanx was of 2,000 Macedonians, 1,000 Lykians and Pamphylians, and 8,000 mercenaries. Horse were 
Demetrios’ guard of 200, 800 Companions, 300 more heavy cavalry in 6 iai of 50, 100 Tarantines in three ilai of 
about 32, and 3,000 unspecified but mixed types. 


Fighting Kassandros in Thessaly in 302 Demetrios had numerous local allies; he fielded 1,500 horse (including 
some Tarantines), 8,000 Macedonian foot, 15,000 mercenaries, 25,000 Greek allies, and 8,000 light troops and 
pirates. Fewer cavalry than usual but not many could be transported to Greece, or raised locally. The other kings 
were already combining against Antigonos, and he recalled Demetrios’ army which formed part of the 70,000 foot, 
10,000 horse and 75 elephants which fought at Ipsos — a measure of the growth of Antigonos’ power. There were 
many Athenians in that army, probably mercenaries or volunteer allies who had come with Demetrios. After 
Antigonos’ defeat, Demetrios was reduced to a freebooter, his power based on ships and mercenaries. But in 294, 
intervening to “help” a son of Kassandros against Pyrrhos of Epciros, he took the throne of Macedon, and with 
Macedonian resources overran Thessaly and much of Greece. However he was unpopular in Macedon, the army 
mutinied, and Demetrios fell. He invaded Asia with 11,000 mercenaries, but after a desperate series of campaigns 
he was captured by Seleucus in 285. His son Antigonos Gonatas (‘‘Knock-knees’’?) succeeded to his few remaining 
possessions, but Gonatas’ armies were to be different. 


Lysimachos 


Lysimachos was Alexander’s governor of Thrace. In the first stages of the Successors’ wars he kept out of the 
generals’ intrigues, steadily extending his power over Thrace and its coastal Greek cities. He beat Seuthes of the 
Odrysai into submission but failed to conquer the Getai. Lysimachos was the most brutal and savage of the 
Successors, massacring mercenaries lest they desert, taking cities and kingdoms by treachery, regarded by his rivals 
“as a villain and a barbarian”, yet clearly an able and calculating politician and general. In 322 he only had 4,000 
foot and 2,000 horse, but grew in power till he could contribute about 44,000 foot and 3,000 horse to the alliance 
with Seleucus in 301. As a result Lysimachos took over western Asia Minor. In 288 he took half Macedon when 
Demetrios was deposed, partitioning it with Pyrrhos, from whom he soon took the other half, and Thessaly. He also 
siezed Paionia, exiling the rightful king. He was defeated and killed by Seleucus in 281, deserted by most of his 
Asian subjects. Ptolemy Keraunos, “the thunderbolt”, took over the European part of the kingdom and the army 
after murdering Seleucus, but he was soon killed and the army annihilated by the Galatians. 


Lysimachos’ early forces were presumably mostly Macedonians and mercenaries, and later he had access to the 
whole levy of Macedon and Thessaly. He would also have been able to raise troops in the Greek towns on the coasts 
of Thrace and Asia, but may not have done so as he seems to have been very unpopular there. There are occasional 
hints that, not surprisingly, he used Thracian troops. In 313 he faced a coalition of local Greek cities, Thracians and 
Scythians, but persuaded the Thracians to change sides and join him instead. The stele of a Bithynian officer 
records him killing a Thracian and a Mysian near Korupedion, probably Lysimachos’ men in the battle of 281. 
Finally, the late writer Lucian mentions a Thracian infantryman with sarissa and shield killing an unknown 
governor of Media, perhaps in a 3rd century context. Lysimachos is more likely than any other general to have 
Thracians in his phalanx, and the governor of Media may be a subordinate of Seleucus. Illyrian mercenaries were 
also used, or abused; Polyainos records Lysimachos massacring 600 Autariatai whose baggage had been plundered, 
lest they desert, while 2,000 Autariatai, perhaps fearing a similar fate, deserted to Antigonos in 302. 800 Lykians 
and Pamphylians were with them, the first sign Lysimachos was using Asiatic troops. As he had only just set foot in 
Asiaand had no territory there to recruit in, these deserters may have been a garrison of Antigonos, captured, forced 
to enlist with their captor, and taking the first opportunity to remedy the situation. The Mysian mentioned above 
suggests that later Lysimachos levied men in his new Asian domains. By this time he also probably had a few 
elephants, from the force which had been Kassandros’. These passed to Keraunos, who was riding an elephant in 
the battle with the Galatians, and died when it threw him; his head decorated a Gallic spear. 
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ANTIGONID MACEDON 


When Demetrios was taken prisoner his son Antigonos Gonatas inherited little more than a few mercenary 
garrisons in Greece. But in 280 the Galatian invasion reduced Macedon to chaos, and when in 277 Gonatas crushed 
one branch of the invaders at Lysimacheia he was able to gain the Macedonian throne. At first he was reluctant to 
call out the Macedonian national army: Macedon was depopulated and devastated by the invasion, and as yet the 
people had little loyalty to the new king. So he supplemented his Greek mercenaries by hiring large numbers of 
Gauls, once a whole tribe together, who were readily available, fierce and cheap. By 273 he was however using 
Macedonians — to his cost, as they deserted to Pyrrhos while the Galatians fought and died to the last man. Pyrrhos 
briefly retook Macedon, but Gonatas’ mercenaries played a part in the fighting which soon led to Pyrrhos’ death. 
Gonatas recovered Macedon and the Antigonid dynasty ruled till Rome deposed Perseus in 168. By the end of his 
long reign (276-239) Gonatas’ army would be much like the better documented armies of his successors. One dif- 
ference was that Gonatas had a few elephants, probably less than 20, which had come down from Alexander (via 
Antipater, Kassandros, Lysimachos and Ptolemy Keraunos). None of his descendants had access to elephants. 


In Antigonid armies cavalry played a minor role, amounting only to 5-10% of the total strength. Antigonos Doson 
only took 300 Macedonian horse to Sellasia, Philip V had 2,000 Macedonian and Thessalian at Kynoskephalai. 
Perseus, without Thessaly, raised 3,000 Macedonian cavalry, the result of 30 years of general peace since 
Kynoskephalai and a steady increase in the population. Perhaps too many of the nobility went to Asia with 
Alexander and never returned, and it was not till Perseus’ day that the cavalry recovered in numbers — though their 
quality was always good. They included a royal, or *‘sacred”’ ie. Philip V had 400 “household” cavalry in 219 who 
may be this force, and the 300 at Sellasia are probably the same unit at a lower strength. The native cavalry were 
usually supplemented by allies and mercenaries. 600 Greck allies and 300 mercenaries were at Sellasia, Philip V 
used Galatian horse, while Perseus had 1,000 crack Thracians at Pydna and 200 Illyrian cavalry in garrison at 
Kassandreia. 


A corps of native Macedonian ‘‘peltasts’’, not to be confused with the mercenary peltast, was the equivalent in 
status and perhaps equipment and role of Alexander’s hypaspists. (Hypaspists appear in the Antigonid army only 
as the king’s inner bodyguards and aides.) Within this corps was an elite body called the agema or, according to Livy, 
“The Conquerors”, “chosen for their strength, vigour and youth” — though all the peltasts were regarded as crack 
troops. Doson had 3,000 peltasts at Sellasia. Only 2,000 are mentioned at Kynoskephalai, but Philip V had 5,000 
earlier, in 219. Since Perseus too had 5,000, of which 2,000 formed the agema, I suggest Philip’s organisation was 
the same, and the 3,000 “ordinary” peltasts have got themselves left out of the Kynoskephalai figures, or else 
included in the phalanx total. Plutarch speaks of 3,000 elite troops who fough to the death at Pydna, undoubtedly 
some of the peltasts and perhaps, if the figure is slightly out, the agema. The peltasts were probably organised into 
chiliarchiai subdivided like those of the phalanx. 


The phalanx was proportionately more important than under Alexander or the Successors; it provided one-third to 
two-thirds of the strength of the army (34% at Sellasia, lower than usual because of the number of Greek allies 
present, 62% at Kynoskephalai, 49% at Pydna). Probably every free Macedonian was obliged to serve, property 
qualifications no longer being important because the troops were now armed by the king. We do hear of barbarians 
settled in Macedon being given land to hold in return for military service, but this may not have extended to native 
Macedonians. The phalanx was divided into two probably equal corps, the cha/kaspides, “bronze shields”, and 
leukaspides “white shields”. Chalkaspides are sometimes found on distant expeditions without feukaspides, so may 
have been readier for prolonged service, perhaps because they were recruited from the younger men. The basic 
tactical unit of the phalanx was the speira apparently of 256 rank and file, divided into 4 retrarchiai of 64, each 
composed of 4 files of 16. The system is clearly similar to the theoretical layout of Asklepiodotos, but with alternate 
steps — the dilochia and taxis of the theorist — missed out. Four sperrai formed a unit of about 1,000 called 
chiliarchia or perhaps meros, under a hegemon, These were grouped into strategiai; continuing the system would 
suggest strategiai of 4,000 men, but as Peter Connolly has pointed out this does not fit the army at Sellasia where 
chalkaspides and leukaspides would be 5,000 men each. He therefore suggests strategiai of 5,000 (which would have 
the advantage of making the peltasts equivalent to a strategia) but this in turn does not fit Kynoskephalai, where the 
two divisions of the phalanx were 8,000 each! It seems likely that at the very least the strategia varied in size with 
time, if it was not in fact a totally ad hoc command, dependent on the numbers available; certainly its commander, 
the strategos, bears a title of very flexible meaning. 


Allied and mercenary troops were used to increase this force, balance their capabilities, and sometimes to take the 
risks while sparing the valuable Macedonian citizens. Greek allies and mercenaries were used in the greatest 
numbers at Sellasia, where there were 3,000 infantry and 300 cavalry mercenaries, 600 assorted allied cavalry, 
3,000 picked Achaian foot, 1,000 Megalopolitans, 2,000 Boiotians, 1,000 Epeirots and 1,000 Akarnanians. The 
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Megalopolitans had been armed as Macedonian phalangites by Doson; Boiotian and Epeirot armies already fought 
that way. The Akarnanians would be light infantry of some sort, the Achaians thureophoroi, Philip V also fought in 
alliance with Achaia and had 300 Achaian slingers with him in 219, The mercenaries at Sellasia included Cretan 
archers, who were found in just about every Antigonid army; Perseus had 3,000 at Pydna, and only 1,000 other 
Greek mercenaries. The normal use of the mercenaries on campaign suggests the rest of them were lightly armed 
too, probably thureophorot. They were also much used for garrison duty, to save calling up Macedonians in 
peacetime. 


Galatians were never hired again on the scale Gonatas had used them, but Doson had 1,000 Galatian infantry at 
Sellasia, Perseus 2,000 in 169. He tried to hire 10,000 cavalry and the same number of supporting infantry from the 
Celtic Bastarnai, but he baulked at the cost and fought with no Celtic cavalry at all. 


Agrianes and Paionians also provided troops; there were 1,000 Agrianes at Sellasia, Philip had 500 in 219, and 
Perseus had a mixed force of 3,000 Agrianes, Paionians and Thracians settled in Macedon. The javelinmen and 
slingers grouped in units of 400 at the Kallinikos skirmish in 171 may include these. Illyrians were also used; 1,600 
at Sellasia were allies of Macedon rather than mercenaries, under Demetrios of Pharos; Philip sent 400 to Crete in 
219 and fielded 2,000 Tralleis at Kynoskephalai. For some reason modern writers consistently call these men 
Thracians, but Livy quite specifically says they were an Illyrian people. (They are probably quite distinct from a 
similarly named people found in Asian armies, Trallianoi rather than Tralleis; both get anglicised as “Trallians’’.) 
Perseus had 1,000 infantry and 200 cavalry of the Penestai tribe in garrison at Kassandreia in 169, 


Thracians, usually infantry, were often used in some numbers; Philip V had 2,000 at Kynoskephalai, while Perseus 
in 169 had 3,000 “free” Thracian mercenaries, and an allied contingent commanded by King Kotys of the Odrysai, 
1,000 elite cavalry and 1,000 infantry to support them. 


Finally, Philip V’s garrison of Sikyon in 198 contained a number of Italians; some were veterans of Hannibal’s army 
who did not dare return to Roman rule, while others were deserters from the Roman fleet. 


EPEIROS 


Early Epeirot troops appear as tribal irregulars similar to the Illyrians, but by 280 when Pyrrhos went to Italy he had 
a modern army organised in Macedonian style. He may have created the army himself, but another candidate is his 
predecessor Alexander of Epeiros; he was a friend and ally of Philip II of Macedon, and his ability to mount an 
expedition ro Italy in 334 suggests he had a better organised force than the old tribal levies. However we have little 
detail on his forces. 


Pyrrhos took to Italy 23,000 infantry (including the advance force of 3,000), 2,000 archers, 500 slingers, 3,000 
cavalry and 20 elephants (which he is variously said to have captured from Demetrios or been given, along with 
other troops, by Ptolemy Keraunos). The contingents which made up this force can be identified in Dionysios of 
Halikarnassos’ list of units at Asculum. Best of the infantry were 5,000 Macedonians lent by Keraunos. (There is no 
trace of an Epeirot infantry guard equivalent to the hypaspists of Alexander, though a body of picked Chaonian 
infantry is later mentioned in Greece. When “hypaspists’’ are mentioned in Pyrrhos’ service he is sending them to 
govern towns in Sicily, indicating that the term here refers to a cadre of aides and staff officers rather than a fighting 
unit.) In addition he had infantry from Ambrakia, the Greek city he had made his capital, and from the three main 
Epcirot tribes, the Molossoi, Chaonai and Thesprotoi, plus a mercenary contingent of Aitolians, Athamanians and 
Akarnanians. These mercenaries will have fought as lightly armed javelinmen in their national style, while the 
others fought as a Macedonian style phalanx. Ambrakia is unlikely to have provided more than 2,000 men, leaving 
the three Epeirot units and the mercenary force averaging 4,000 each. The best of the cavalry was an agema, 2,000 
strong according to Dionysios, though this seems unduly large. 2,000 may perhaps have been the total of several 
native Epeirot units including the agema — who may perhaps be identified with the Molossian cavalry at whose 
head Pyrrhos fought later in Greece. Keraunos also lent some Thessalian cavalry; the sources give larger figures for 
these than for Pyrrhos’ entire cavalry strength, but there may in fact have been about 500. This would leave 500 for 
the Ambrakiot horse and Macedonian, Aitolian, Akarnanian and Athamanian mercenary cavalry. 


The numbers of troops provided by Pyrrhos’ Italian allies are difficult to determine. He fought his first battle, at 
Heraclea, with only his own troops and the Tarantines; but at Asculum he was helped by Tarantines, Italiot Greck 
mercenaries in Tarantine pay, and the Oscan Samnites, Lucani and Bruttii (all these providing both infantry and 
cavalry). The Tarantines had claimed the alliance (including the Messapii, who were in the alliance, but whose 
troops are not mentioned at Asculum, unless they provided the unidentified javelinmen who appear in the skirmish 
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line) could raise a vast army of 20,000 horse and 350,000 foot. Nothing like this was of course ever done, and the 
highest figures for the army fielded at Asculum are 70,000 foot and perhaps 10,000 horse; a lower figure of 40,000 
may be closer to the truth. Some ancient writers add the Campani and Apuli to Pyrrhos’ allies, but it is clear that 
both in fact stood by Rome, unless a few Apulian towns were still subject to Taras. 


Soon after this he campaigned in Sicily, and again initially received much local support; he landed there with about 
10,000 troops, was brought up by local help to 30,000 foot and 2,500 horse, and when the enterprise collapsed 
returned to Italy with twice as many troops as he had taken with him, 20,000 foot and 3,000 horse. The additional 
troops must mostly have been Siceliote Greek mercenaries. 


In Greece Pyrrhos relied chiefly on Epeirot troops, as without the resources of Taras he could probably afford few 
mercenaries. Twice he was briefly king of Macedon and Thessaly and could use their resources. He was at times 
allied with Aitolia, controlled Akarnania, and some sources say that in his last campaign against Sparta he was allied 
with Elis and Messene, though this is not certain, In 274-3 he hired at least 2,000 Gauls, who fought well but lost 
Macedonian support by looting indiscriminately, plundering the Macedonian royal tombs. They formed part of an 
army of 25,000 foot, 2,000 horse and 24 elephants. 


After Pyrrhos’ death Epeiros reverted to minor power status, first under his descendants and then as a republic, no 
doubt mostly using citizen troops. However we do have an account of one singularly unfortunate experience with 
mercenaries. A force of 800 Gauls, allegedly exiled by their own countrymen, had served Carthage in Sicily; they 
pillaged one city they were garrisoning, tried to betray another, and deserted to Rome. In Roman service they 
sacked a temple, and so were ejected from Italy as soon as possible, The Epeirots hired this band of desperadoes and 
set them to garrison the capital Phoinike. True to form, the Gauls betrayed the city to a fleet of passing Illyrian 
pirates, and the entire population of Phoinike was enslaved! As Polybios says “no people, if wise, should ever admit 
a garrison stronger then their own forces, especially if composed of barbarians”, 


PTOLEMAIC EGYPT 


After Alexander the Great’s death Egypt fell to Ptolemy, son of Lagos (hence his dynasty is occasionally called 
““Lagid” rather than the more usual “Prolemaic’”’) and his descendants ruled the country till the death of Cleopatra 
in 30 BC. For much of the time the Ptolemaic kingdom also included Cyrenaica, Palestine, Cyprus, the south and 
west coasts of Asia Minor, and a foothold on the coast of Thrace. Ptolemy I's army must have been based on the 
small garrison of Macedonians and mercenaries Alexander left in the country. To increase his strength he hired 
more mercenaries — he could send 13,000 mercenaries to Cyprus in 306. Most of the 18,000 foot and 4,000 horse 
at Gaza in 312 were Macedonians or mercenaries, but there were also some native Egyptian troops, as well as 
Egyptian porters and camp servants. Ptolemy cleverly kept the loyalty of his mercenaries by retaining their baggage 
and belongings in Egypt; thus when Demetrios captured 3,000 of Ptolemy’s men in Cyprus in 306, and 
incorporated them into his units in the accepted manner, the mercenaries promptly deserted back to Ptolemy to 
regain their belongings! 


Reliance on mercenaries was replaced by a regular army which can be reconstructed from surviving 3rd-2nd 
century papyrus documents. The soldiers were maintained by grants of land, A/erot, varying in size according to 
rank and arm of service. These A/erouchot or katoikot would live on their land in peacetime and only be called out for 
war. Ptolemy I was probably responsible for starting this system himself, as he is recorded settling prisoners of war 
on the land in Egypt; prisoners were certainly recruited into the later klerouchoi. The sons of these military settlers 
received training in the corps of epigonoi, ‘“heirs’’. It seems likely that the klerouchot were equipped from state 
arsenals like other Hellenistic troops, but the cavalrymen’s horses at least were their own, as they could be disposed 
of in a will. Kierouchot are often referred to as Macedonians, and no doubt the aim was to create an army as 
Macedonian as possible; but the ethnic origins of soldiers recorded in the papyri suggest no more than a third were 
real Macedonians, the rest coming from all over the Greek world, with even a few non-Greeks — Jews, Persians, a 
solitary Roman. The use of “Macedonian” to denote a class of troops rather than a genuine nationality is typical of 
the Hellenistic world — ““Tarantine” is another good example — and especially of the Ptolemies. 


The royal guard units were recruited from k/erouchot. There was a household cavalry force, 700 strong at Raphia, 
and an infantry agema 3,000 strong at the same date, which may be indicated by the solitary reference to hypaspists 
in Egypt. Posted next tothe agema at Raphia were 2,000 “‘peltasts’’, and the parallel with rhe Anrigonids’ agema and 
peltasts suggest this force too may have been part of the guard, but they could have been mercenaries. With the 
introduction of native Egyptians into the army on a larger scale for Raphia and after picked Egyptians, machimoi 
epilektoi, were incorporated into the guard. Some mercenaries were also stationed at the capital, Alexandria, and 
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there may also have been mercenaries with guard status. 


Apart from the guards, the settler cavalry were organised into hipparchiat each under a Aipparchos; these were 
divided into ilar, these into /ochoi, and the /ochoi apparently into dekades, tens. Size of the units above the dekas is 
unknown. The Aipparchiat fall into two categories; at least five were known by numbers in the 3rd century, and the 
4th and 5th Arpparchiat are known to have still been in existence at the end of the 2nd. There were also four 
hipparchiat of lower status known by ethnic names — the Thessalians, Thracians, Mysians and Persians. Troopers 
of these units had landholdings of only 70 acres, whereas their colleagues in the numbered units had 100. This has 
led Lesquier to suggest that the “numbered” troopers were heavy, and the “ethnic” troopers light, cavalry. In the 
2nd century the 70-acre lots were increased to 80, and the ethnic units acquire numbers to replace their names, so 
we hear of the 1st and 2nd “‘Aipparchiai of the 80-acre men”. The ethnic names may refer to the style of the units’ 
equipment; they may possibly refer to the majority nationality of the original units, but if so they soon ceased to be 
an accurate description of the troopers’ nationalities. One ‘“Thracian’’ horseman is in fact a Pergamene, a 
“Persian” (with a Greek name) becomes a “Mysian” when he transfers to the appropriate unit, and so on. 
Regardless of whether some men were genuinely of the same ancestry as the unit names they bore, in general we 
have another example of national names representing units or classes of soldier rather than genuine nationalities. 


The papyri indicate at least two of the settler hipparchiat served in the Raphia campaign, but, confusingly, they are 
not mentioned there under any readily recognisable name. Polybios lists 2,000 “‘cavalry from Greece and 
mercenaries” who fought on one wing, while the guards plus 2,300 “cavalry from Libya and from the local 
country” were on the other. Note that Polybios does nor say ‘Libyan and native Egyptian cavalry”, as he is so often 
translated; this is in interesting and perhaps deliberate contrast with his specific use of “Libyan” and “Egyptian” 
for the native infantry. Native Egyptian cavalry are known from the papyri, but nor as early as Raphia; they do not 
appear till the mid-2nd century. E Galili convincingly points out that to raise a native cavalry force would be a very 
different proposition from training Egyptians as pikemen, which requires relatively little training: “‘the virtual 
absence then of horses in Egypt’s agricultural economy — and hence, too, the absence of a natural class of riders and 
horsemasters there — would obviously make it impossible for a serviceable cavalry force to be improvised out of 
Egypt’s ‘fellaheen’ ’’. Greck accounts of the last independent Egyptian armies seem to suggest that they consisted 
entirely of infantry, so the machimor had apparently lost the tradition of cavalry fighting that some probably 
possessed during the Saitic era. 


So while it obviously was possible eventually to raise native cavalry, it would have been difficult, if possible at all, 
to raise any in the limited time available for the re-organisation of the army before Raphia. And it is questionable 
whether Ptolemy IV's ministers would think it worth the effort. The success of the new Egyptian infantry at Raphia 
must not obscure the fact that when the army was being raised their performance was very much an unknown factor, 
and the whole idea of enlisting natives something of a gamble. It thus seems unlikely that horses would be wasted 
on troops of such uncertain quality with no tradition of cavalry fighting. With this in mind the “local” cavalry at 
Raphia seem very likely to be none other than the Aipparchrat of the military settlers. The horse “from Libya” may 
be klerouchot settled there, or alternatively citizens of Kyrene and the other Greek towns of Libya, rather than native 
Libyans, who again had no tradition of cavalry warfare. The distinction between “mercenary” cavalry and ‘“‘cavalry 
from Greece” is probably a distinction between troops already in Ptolemaic employ and recruits newly hired in 
Greece. (Alternatively, it is tempting to wonder if Polybios was misled by the names of the “ethnic” hipparchies 
and interpreted them as real “barbarian” mercenaries. If these are his “‘mercenary” cavalry, and the horse “from 
Greece” are all the Greek mercenaries, then the “local” cavalry will have been only the numbered Arpparchiai.) 


The bulk of the Alerouchoi were infantry who formed a Macedonian-style phalanx, 25,000 strong at Raphia. Some 
soldiers were called proroi, ‘first’; they may be “‘privates first class”, paid more for long or distinguished service, 
or may be the file-leaders, who would form the first rank in battle. Probable organisation is that four files of 16 made 
up a pentekontarchia (equivalent to the tetrarchia of the theorists and the Antigonids), two of these formed a 
hekatontarchia (“unit of 100”, though presumably of 128 rank and file), and two of these a syntagma, which is 
known to have had its own standard-bearer and officers like the syntagma of the theorists and the Antigonid speira, 
and was like them the basic tactical unit. Four sywtagmata made a chiliarchia under a chiltarchos; these units were 
numbered as a reference to “the 7th chiliarchia”’ exists (hekatontarchiat, syntagmata and probably other units were 
identified by their commander’s name). As with the Antigonids they may have been grouped into strategiai. 


The native Egyptian hereditary warrior class, the machimoi, still existed in the Ptolemaic era and still gave service 
in exchange for small land holdings. Some fought at Gaza, probably as light troops, and they served with the fleet 
and for internal policing, but till Raphia were not greatly relied on for land battles. But as part of the reforms 
whereby Ptolemy IV’s ministers re-organised the outnumbered and inefficient Ptolemaic army before Raphia, 
native Egyptians were recruited ona larger scale. The hereditary qualification of the machimot was abandoned and 
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Egyptians enlisted regardless of class — though all seem to have received land and been incorporated into the 
machimoi class. 20,000 armed as Macedonian phalangites fought at Raphia, alongside the 25,000 Graeco- 
Macedonian Alerouchor. (It has been argued that Polybios’ figures are wrong and that 25,000 was the rotal strength 
of the phalanx; the error is unlikely and unnecessary to assume, and Polybios’ figures have been convincingly 
upheld by the two latest writers on the battle, Bar-Kochva and Galili.) Both machimoi infantry and cavalry appear 
in units called /aarchiat, known by the names of their commanding officers; it would seem likely that the size and 
organisation of their units in fact followed those of the regular army. While arming the machimoi won Raphia, it 
proved a mixed blessing since, carried away by their victory, they proceeded to spearhead a series of native revolts. 
At the start of the lst century BC a new and rather surprising class of troops appears in the papyri, ‘“‘Greek 
machimor’. Whether they represent a new stage in the evolution of the army, or simply indicate that the Greek 
lower class and the Egyptians were tending to merge, is unknown. 


Along with the Egyptians, 3,000 Libyan infantry in Macedonian equipment fought at Raphia. They may have been 
regarded as mercenaries rather than subjects, as Libyan mercenaries appear in 2nd-century records. There is no 
sign that Libyans were used in their traditional national role as javelin skirmishers. Nor is there any sign that the 
Prolemies attempted to use the Nubian archers who had been an important part of Pharaonic armies. 


Greek mercenaries continued to be important to the later Prolemies, though not used to the same extent as under 
Ptolemy I. They were organised in the same kind of units as the regulars. The Greek mercenaries at Raphia were 
2,000 horse, 3,000 Cretans, 8,000 infantry who fought and drilled in one body with the settler phalanx, and must 
thus have been armed in the same way, and perhaps the 2,000 peltasts. As well as serving in the field army, 
mercenaries formed most of the garrisons of Egypt’s overseas possessions such as Caria and Cyprus. They were of 
widely diverse origins. Ptolemy I’s mercenaries included Rhodian, possibly the famous Rhodian slingers though 
we are not told so. [n 221 there were 1,000 Cretans and 3,000 Peloponnesian mercenaries at Alexandria. In 203 
6,000 Aitolian foot and 500 horse were hired, and fought at Panion in 200. The mercenary garrison of Cyprus 
formed clubs or associations, koina, which reveal the predominant nationalities. The koina of Achaians, lonians, 
Cilicians, Lykians, Cretans and Thracians are known. The Lykians and Cilicians may be rhureophorot like the other 
Anatolians known from grave monuments at Alexandria, and so may be the Achaians and Ionians. The Cretans and 
Thracians are more likely to have fought in the their native styles. We also hear of “mercenary k/erouchoi”’ settled 
in Egypt, presumably men who entered Egyptian service as mercenaries but then were granted land, and perhaps 
thereby incorporated in the regular army, 


Galatians and Thracians are known both as settlers and as mercenaries. At Raphia 4,000 such settlers fought along- 
side 2,000 newly recruited mercenaries. It seems likely that these settlers were “mercenary klerouchor’. Thracians 
could be recruited via the Ptolemaic foothold on the Thracian coast, and are known from the garrison of Ephesos in 
the 3rd century as well as Cyprus. Galatians were first hired as early as 274 when Ptolemy II hired 4,000 to 
campaign against his brother Magas who was in revolt in Kyrene. They in turn proved rebellious, and were 
marooned on an uncultivated river-island to starve! 


Asiatic mercenaries were also used, but probably (with the exception of the Anatolian rAureopforot) not in great 
numbers. An association of Idumaean Arab mercenaries is known from Memphis, but it is possible that these 
men, like other Arabs and Jews settled in Egypt, were frontier guards or police rather than soldiers. By the 2nd 
century police received small &/erai just like soldiers. There were several Jewish villages in Lower Egypt fulfilling 
this function, as well as Arabs on the desert frontiers. These men were armed, but not intended to fight in battle; 
they were not called up even for Raphia, though arming them would have been a far less dangerous step than arming 
the disaffected subject Egyptians, and if they did not fight at Raphia it is a safe bet they never did. Towards the end 
of the Ptolemaic era, when the army of A/erouchoi seems to have fallen to a very low ebb if not disappeared, Caesar 
records an army of 18,000 foot and 2,000 horse including “brigands and pirates” from Cilicia and Syria, exiles and 
runaway slaves, in large numbers. They may have provided the numerous archers and slingers present. (At this 
stage the Ptolemaic army also included Roman legionaries who had been sent there to bolster up the government; 
the civil population of Alexandria, which had no formal military role but enjoyed the occasional riot, also played a 


part.) 


The Ptolemies had artillery in large quantities and built up one of the best arsenals in the Mediterranean; their 
artificers did much to advance artillery design. The kings had enough engines to lend some toallied cities, and there 
were still plenty to plague Caesar in the Ist century. 


Ptolemy I had a few Indian elephants — he may have captured a few from the regent Perdikkas, and he took 


Demetrios’ 43 at Gaza — but his descendants were cut off by the hostile Seleucids from further Indian supplies. 
About 270 Ptolemy II Philadelphos sent expeditions to hunt the smaller north African elephant. Several ports and 
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hunting stations were established on the coasts of modern Eritrea and Somalia, whence they were shipped down the 
Red Sea in specially designed boats. Originally the elephants were trained by imported Indian mahouts, and thus 
mahouts came to be called Indians regardless of their nationality, but at least some later mahouts were Greeks and 
others may have been African, as at Carthage. There were 73 of these elephants at Raphia. 


Kyrene 


Kyrene and the other Greek cities of Libya had been left more or less alone by the last Persians and Alexander; but 
Ptolemy I seized Kyrene and henceforth it remained closely tied to Egypt. It was variously a province under a 
libyarches, a kingdom under a ruler of the Ptolemaic house, and intermittently an independent state. Like all Greek 
cities Kyrene relied on citizen hoplites, but one peculiarity was that she used four-horse chariots copied from her 
Libyan neighbours. The tactician Aineias says that in the mid-4th century Kyrene also used two- and four-horse 
wagons to transport her hoplites over long distances. This would enable them to travel relatively unaffected by the 
Libyan sun. 


In 322 Kyrene raised 30,000 troops under elected generals, but these included Libyan and Carthaginian allies. 
Ophellas, Ptolemy I’s governor of Kyrene, marched in 308 to join Agathokles of Syracuse with 10,000 foot, 600 
horse, and 100 chariots with 300 crew, plus 10,000 non-combatants. The chariots were presumably Kyrenean; few 
of the other troops may have been, as many were Greek mercenaries, especially Athenians who enlisted in large 
numbers because of Ophellas’ ties with their city (he had an Athenian wife). In 163 Kyrene mustered 8,000 foot and 
500 horse, and since her Libyan allies had deserted this probably reflects the citizen manpower. Note that the 
chariots seem to have gone out of use — as in Carthage, which also used them in the 4th century. 


There is no specific evidence for Kyrencan troops being called up to fight for Ptolemaic Egypt, unless the cavalry 
“from Libya” at Raphia were indeed Kyrenecans, but it is likely they could be called on if wanted. Kyreneans 
however seem to have enlisted in the Ptolemaic regular army in some numbers. 


THE SELEUCIDS 


After the fall of Antigonos, Seleucus inherited most of Alexander’s Asian empire. Later Seleucid armies were based 
like those of the Prolemies round the phalanx and heavy cavalry provided by Graeco-Macedonian military settlers. 
Though some of the settlements were cities founded by Alexander, most were the foundations of later Seleucid 
kings, so obviously Seleucus I had relatively few regular settler troops to call on. This may explain why the army he 
took to Ipsos had relatively few infantry; there were 20,000 foot, of whom some must have been Asiatic light troops, 
to 12,000 cavalry; probably no more than a third of the force at the outside would be settler infantry. At Ipsos 
Seleucus was allied to Lysimachos, who brought the allied force up to 64,000 foot and 15,000 horse. (Plutarch says 
**500 morc” horse than Antigonos’ 10,000, implying 10,500 for the allies; but Seleucus had more than this on his 
own! 500 is perhaps a corruption in the texts for an original 5,000.) 


The military settlements were concentrated in Lydia, Phrygia, north Syria (around Antioch, which became the 
capital), the upper Euphrates (notably Dura-Europos) and Media. The soldiers held &/eroi of land as in the 
Ptolemaic army, but were called karotkoi rather than klerouchot. As with the Ptolemies the Seleucid settlers were 
mostly a mixture of Greeks and Macedonians, but the Macedonian element seems to have been dominant, at least 
in Lydia, Phrygia and Syria. There were also Iranian arotkoi in Media, Thracians in Persis, Jews, Mysians and 
other Anatolians, while the Hyrkanians settled by Persia in Lydia seem to have been assimilated to this Macedonian 
military caste, as they were called “the Macedonian Hyrkanians’’ under the Roman Empire. 


Seleucid guard troops included two elite cavalry units each 1,000 strong. The Companions or royal i/e were 
recruited from the settlements of Syria, Lydia and Phrygia. This was a standing unit, serving in peace as well as war, 
and its troopers seem to have been recruited from the younger generation of the settlers, who served in the 
Companions during their fathers’ lifetimes and then inherited the family A/erot and reverted to the part-time status 
of most of the settler troops. The other guards units probably served on the same terms. The second guard cavalry 
unit was the agema, recruited from the Medes and their neighbours; though natives they probably held &/eroi like 
their Macedonian counterparts. Either corps could escort the king in battle, and they were sometimes brigaded 
together under his direct command, “‘2,000 cavalry who were accustomed to fight around him”. After Media was 
lost to the Parthians about 160 a new agema of Macedonian colonists seems to have replaced the Medes, The elite 
infantry were the argyraspides, usually 10,000 strong. At Raphia they were said to be “chosen from the whole 
kingdom” which has led to their being traditionally identified as natives. At the Daphnai parade of 165, however, 
they are called Macedonians. Bar-Kochva suggests they were in fact picked from the military settlements 
throughout the kingdom, and thus would be mostly Macedonians and Greeks. There are references to hypaspists in 
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the Seleucid army, and Bar-Kochva suggests they were an inner guard within the argyraspides; but since the two 
names never occur in the same battle or description it seems more likely that they are simply synonymous and both 
signify the same corps. The argyraspides are sometimes also referred to as peltasts, like the Antigonid guard 
infantry. 


Most katoikoi, what one might call ‘the troops of the line”, were mobilised only in wartime and lived on their lands 
in peace, except for occasional fortress garrison duty. If the method of recruitment of the guards units set out above 
is correct, then most of the “‘line”’ troops will have done a turn in the standing guards units in their youth, and Bar- 
Kochva suggests this helps account for their great loyalty to the dynasty which is often in evidence, and also for their 
level of military efficiency which seems generally to have been higher than their Ptolemaic counterparts. Cavalry 
katoikoi came mostly from the Median and Syrian settlements and the former may have included Iranians. There 
were 6,000 of these regular cavalry at Magnesia, providing the cataphracts. This is the highest strength found and 
must represent the maximum turnout of the settler cavalry. The infantry katorkoi provided a phalanx of 20,000 at 
Raphia and 16,000 at Magnesia. The Thracian settlers in Persis may have kept to their native style of fighting and 
provided the 1,000 Thracian infantry at Raphia and the 3,000 at the Daphnai parade. Alternatively these may 
perhaps have been mercenaries. Thracian tribal mercenaries were hired at least while the Seleucids had a foothold 
on the Thracian coast in the early 3rd century; Polyainos records Antiochos II hiring some. Unit organisation of 
these regular troops is not unfortunately known but must have been similar to that of other Hellenistic states. The 
infantry had units called semaiai which may have been the equivalents of the Antigonid speirai. Cavalry were in 
units called oulamoi, which also appear in Aitolian and Achaian organisation, where they are divisions of i/a1. 
Semaia and oulamos are in some way treated as equivalent, perhaps as the smallest tactical unit of their respective 
arms. It seems likely from the size of the guard cavalry units that units of 1,000 formed part of the cavalry 
organisation, and it is also likely that organisation was in some sense territorial, so that men from the same 
settlement would serve together. 


There was also a militia, at least in Syria, recruited from those Greek cities with no role in the regular army, or where 
only part of the population had such a role (the capital Antioch may be in this class) and perhaps from the native 
cities. No such civic militia troops fought in the well-documented major battles of Antiochos III, but their 
importance may have increased in the 2nd century as the kingdom declined and many military settlements fell to 
Pergamon or Parthia. 3,000 citizen cavalry appear in the parade held in 165 at Daphnai near Antioch; they must be 
from the north Syrian cities and perhaps from Antioch itself. Antiochene citizens were certainly armed, as 
Demetrios I] provoked discontent by disarming them. Not long after very many of them were lost in Antiochos 
VII's disastrous Parthian war of 129. The Seleucid army which fought at Azotos in 148 is called “‘the power of the 
cities”, probably indicating that it consisted largely of the civic militia of the coastal Syrian cities, the regular army 
being involved in civil war at the time. The terracottas of warriors from Seleuceia on the Tigris, mostly of 
thureophorot infantry and light cavalry (figures 41 and 51) may represent that city’s militia, 


Mercenaries and irregulars 


Mercenaries were used, as ever, though in relatively small numbers. Many were Greeks, especially the ubiquitous 
Cretan archers. Others may have been Anatolians; mercenary thureophoroi of various nationalities are known from 
grave monuments from Sidon, but it is not clear whether they belong to the 3rd century Prolemaic or the 2nd 
century Seleucid garrison, or indeed both. There were 5,000 Greeks at Raphia and 2,700 mercenaries of mixed 
origin at Magnesia, perhaps both thureophorot. There may have been as many as 10,000 mercenary infantry on 
Antiochos III's great eastern expedition; Bar-Kochya identifies the 10,000 peltasts mentioned as the argyraspides, 
but Polybios’ description of the siege of Sirynx suggests these peltasts are identical to the mercenaries. Cretan 
archers appear in most armies, 1,500 plus 1,000 Neocretans (see figure 24) at Raphia, and the same numbers at 
Magnesia suggesting Antiochos III had a permanent corps of 2,500 Cretans. Demetrios I] ruled after 147 by the 
power of his numerous Cretan mercenaries, “the Cretan tyranny”, till they were overthrown by a revolt of the 
regular army. Cretan troops are sometimes termed “‘allies’’, and may have been recruited under the terms of treaties 
with friendly Cretan cities. The Tarantine cavalry who appear in unspecified but probably small numbers at 
Panion and Magnesia are perhaps also Greek mercenaries. In addition 400 cavalry, probably mercenaries, deserted 
from Ptolemy IV to Antiochos III in 218 and may perhaps have fought at Raphia. 


Once the Galatian tribes had settled in Asia they were hired by the Seleucids, first appearing early in the reign of 
Seleucus II (247-226). Under Antiochos II Galatian infantry fought at Apollonia and 3,000 foot and 2,500 horse 
fought at Magnesia. In 165 as many as 5,900 Galatian infantry appeared in the Daphnai parade, though this 
contravened the treaty of 189 with Rome, which forbade the recruiting of troops west of the Taurus. The Galatians 
at Apollonia are called rhigosages. This is not a known Galatian tribal name, and the first element rhig- would seem 
to mean “king”. These may be a company of mercenary warriors equivalent to the garsata! of the west, taking their 
name from the Seleucid king they served. 
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Various Asiatic irregular troops were employed, whether as mercenaries, allies or subject levies. The peoples of the 
heart of the empire, Syria and Mesopotamia, do not generally seem to have been armed (the late militia of the Syrian 
cities may be an exception) no doubt because the Seleucids feared revolts so near the centres of power — a danger 
highlighted by the risings of the Egyptian machimor. Despite the potentially large numbers of cavalry which could 
have been raised in Iran the only eastern irregular horse the Seleucids seem to have used were horse archers, 1,200 
Dahai and others at Magnesia, unspecified numbers at other battles. 


Infantry were used in larger numbers, and it is noteworthy that many were raised relatively locally to the theatre of 
war, which suggests that they were hastily raised levics probably lacking training, organisation and enthusiasm. 
More appear at Raphia than any other battle; 10,000 Arabs and neighbouring tribesmen, 5,000 Dahai, Carmanians, 
and Cilicians, 5,000 Medes, Kissians and Cadusians, 2,000 Persian archers and “‘Agrianian” slingers, 500 
“Lydian” javelinmen and 1,000 ‘‘Kardakes’’. Arabs also provided camel troops at Magnesia, and auxiliaries for 
some of the wars against the Maccabees. They tended to switch allegiance between Seleucids and Ptolemies as the 
control of Palestine changed. The Persians were probably professional troops of higher quality than the rest; 
Persians are found on garrison duties in Asia Minor suggesting they were full-time mercenaries. The ‘‘Agrianes”’ 
are unlikely to have been real Agrianes as the Seleucids had no access to their country; they may be locals armed in 
Agrianian style, or conceivably military settlers. The ‘““Kardakes”’ are not to be identified with the Persian kardakes 
but with Kurdish tribesmen (Kardaka to the Persians). Similarly the “Lydians” may not be from Lydia but from 
another local hill tribe with a similar name. 


At Magnesia the Asiatic light infantry amounted to 3,000 Trallianoi, half brigaded with the Cretans, half with 
1,500 Carians and Cilicians, 2,500 Mysian archers, 8,000 Kyrtii slingers and Elymaian archers, and 4,000 
Pisidians, Pamphylians and Lykians, called peltasts but perhaps ordinary light javelinmen. The Trallianoi are also 
found in Pergamene service, and there were some in the Roman-Pergamene army in this battle. They have been 
called Thracian, apparently on the assumption that they are the same as the (actually Illyrian!) Tralleis found 
fighting for the Antigonids. In fact Trallianoi indicates the inhabitants of the small Carian town of Tralles. It would 
be very surprising to find the town producing very many troops, but it may conceivably have given its name to a 
troop type. These Trallianoi may be slingers, as the slingers certainly present in the Roman-Pergamene army can 
best be identified with them. This would suit the brigading of the Seleucid Trallianoi with Cretans, as the mixing 
of equal numbers of archers and slingers seems to have been common Seleucid practice. ““The slingers known as 
Kyrtii” were from Media or nearby, as they supported Molon of Media's revolt; the phrase of Polybios quoted 
suggests the name indicates a class or unit of troops rather than a nationality. Also at Magnesia were 2,000 
Kappadokian infantry with Galatian equipment, who were allies sent by their king Ariarathes IV. 


Elephants and chariots 


The Seleucids were noted for their large elephant forces. Our sources say Seleucus I obtained 500 as part ofa treaty 
with the Indian ruler Chandragupta Maurya, and that 400 of them fought at Ipsos. Certainly he had a decisive 
superiority in elephants at Ipsos, but the figure of 500 has been discarded by some modern writers as incredibly 
large. Tarn pointed out that 500 was conventional for “‘very many” in Indian literature, and suggested the figure 
should be rejected as rhetorical. However there seems no good reason why an Indian convention should have crept 
into Greek literature, even dealing with Indian elephants, while the figures in the sources are all mutually consistent 
and may derive from a reliable original. I suggest they may be accurate. By Antiochos I's war against the Galatians 
in 273 few if any of this corps survived, and Antiochos hurriedly ordered 20 to be sent west by his governor of 
Bactria; 16 of them fought at the “elephant victory”, Antiochos III only had 10 at the start of his reign, but built 
them up, presumably by trade, to 102 in 217, On his great eastern expedition he exacted elephants from Bactrian 
and Indian kings to bring his force up to 150. In the mid 2nd century the Parthians cut off access to further Indian 
supplies. The later Seleucids then actually obtained some African elephants, Demetrios II capturing some from 
Ptolemy VI Philometor’s army in Syria, in 145. 


Asklepiodotos sets out a theoretical organisation for elephants similar to that for infantry, in that units progressively 
double in size; he gives elephant units of 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32 and 64. This is sometimes regarded as irrelevant theory, 
but the Hellenistic powers, and especially the Seleucids, maintained large elephant corps on a permanent footing, 
and must have evolved some organisational hierarchy if only for administrative purposes. While tactical needs 
would obviously overrule any such formal organisation, it is noticeable that when elephants are used other than in 
one long line, their deployment often fits Asklepiodotos’ framework. Thus AntiochosI’s 16 foughtina unit of 8 and 
two fours, while Antiochos III's at Magnesia were in two blocks of 16 and the rest in pairs. 


It was common to use light infantry in conjunction with the elephants. At Raphia the 2,500 Cretans were probably 
escorting the 60 elephants on one flank, about 40 men per elephant. If the 2,000 Persians and Agrianes were 
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providing the same service to the 42 elephants on the other flank, this works out at 48 each. At Thermopylai the 
elephants have their “usual guard’, which may imply that a special unit was now permanently attached to them; 
this would have obvious advantages in familiarising the men with the beasts. This corps may be the “‘archers and 
slingers” who fought with the elephants at Panion. Antiochos III may have instituted this force to support the new 
larger elephant corps he acquired in the eastern campaign, and previous practice would suggest there were 40-50 
men per elephant. 


The Seleucids were the only Hellenistic power (except later Pontas} ta capy the use of scythed chariots from the 
Persians. Seleucus I had over 100 at Ipsos, Antiochos III still had some at Magnesia and Antiochos IV took some on 
his invasion of Egypt. Again Asklepiodotos gives an organisation, on the same lines as that for elephants, going up 
to units of 64. Again this may bear some relation to real Seleucid administrative organisation. 


PERGAMON 


The kingdom of Pergamon grew out of the treasure chests of Lysimachos. He entrusted 9,000 talents to Philetairos, 
his governor of the Greek city of Pergamon in Mysia; Philetairos went over to Seleucus I. He never claimed 
independence, but kept the money which was the basis of the power of his heirs. His successor Eumenes I did 
assume independence, and thereafter Pergamene kings fought sporadically with Seleucid kings, Seleucid usurpers 
and Galatians, until the battle of Magnesia. Then in the peace of 189 Pergamon was given the Seleucid territory 
west of the Taurus. In 133 Attalos III bequeathed his kingdom to Rome, and it became the province of Asia. 


Till 189 Pergamon controlled no military settlements, and had no large Graeco-Macedonian population to provide 
a native regular army. There was a citizen militia in Pergamon itself, but though this served in distant garrisons as 
well as defending the walls of the city it does not seem to have been relied on for battle. We do not know how the 
militia was equipped. The bulk of the forces were mercenaries, of the usual mixed Greek and non-Greck origins. 
They donot seem to have formed a phalanx, as what accounts we have of Pergamene battles suggest the kings fought 
only with cavalry, peltasts, and lighter infantry, such as the 800 cavalry, 3,000 peltasts, 500 Cretan archers and 500 
Trallianoj skirmishers with Rome at Magnesia. The “‘peltasts’’ in this case were genuine lightly armed peltasts of 
the traditional type, rather than the term being used for heavier troops. 100 of the cavalry and 1,000 peltasts were 
Achaian allies, veteran troops who had distinguished themselves under their leader Diophanes in skirmishes with 
the Seleucids. The rest may all have been mercenaries. 6,000 foot and 1,000 horse took part in the Roman war with 
Macedon in 171. This seems to be the largest Pergamene force on record; the kingdom was never a major military 
power. The cavalry included 200 Galatians; a further thousand had been sent to Greece but lost when their ships 
were captured by the Macedonians. The foot included at least 150 Cretan and Mysian skirmishers and 300 K yrtii. 
All the Pergamene force (except 2,000 foot detached for a siege) fought in the Kallinikos skirmish, and as this 
involved cavalry and light troops it seems all the Pergamene infantry were lightly armed, many probably peltasts as 
at Magnesia. 


Cretans were common in Pergamene service. They served as early as 208, against Macedon. A treaty of about 183 
between Pergamon and a number of Cretan towns probably regulated their recruitment. Trablianoi (discussed 
under the Seleucids) also crop up on garrison duty. Mysians, whether as mercenaries of subjects, were often used; 
by the end of the kingdom’s independence they appear as military settlers, perhaps having been inherited from the 
Seleucids in 189, Mysians are variously found fighting as javelinmen, thureophorot and archers; in which capacity 
they served Pergamon is not clear, but 100 light javelinmen mentioned in 171 could have been Mysian. Also 
mentioned as settlers are Masdyenes, probably from Masdye in Paphlagonia. They may have started out as 
mercenaries, being given land after 189. How the mercenaries were organised is not clear. The troops of one 
garrison form a strategia; another is divided into six Aegemonra1, three of Mysians, two of Greek mercenaries, one of 
Pergamene citizens. Perhaps every sizeable garrison force was rated as a strategia, rather than it being a unit of fixed 
size, and the strategia divided into Aegemomat, which could perhaps be the usual 256-man unit of most Hellenistic 
infantry. Alternatively, hegeroniai occur in Ptolemaic organisation, and though the role of the unit there is not 
clear, Lesquier thought it might be an alternative name for the hekatontarchia. 


In 189 Pergamon acquired the Seleucid elephant corps (the survivors of the 54 at Magnesia) and the military 
settlements of Lydia and Phrygia. Since elephants rarely breed in captivity, the youngest will have been among 
those brought back from the east by Antiochos just before 200; others may have been in Seleucid service longer, and 
therefore been older. Few will have lived after 150 BC, and Pergamon had no access to more. The military however 
became a regular part of the army. Later Pergamene kings in fact increased this element by founding military 
colonies of their own (see figure 40t), probably settling mercenaries such as the Masdyenes. The result may have 
been a decline in the employment of mercenaries. 
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Despite their reputation as the bulwark of Greek Asia against the Galatians, the Pergamene kings hired many 
Galatian troops. The cavalry in 171 have been mentioned. About 218 Attalos I hired a whole Gallic tribe from 
Europe, the Aigosagai. They proved a nuisance because their wagon loads of families and possessions encumbered 
them on the march, and they were superstitious — they refused to advance after an eclipse of the moon, which they 
took as a bad omen. Attalos thus dismissed them. 


In 183-179 Pergamon fought in alliance with Kappadokia against Pharnakes of Pontos, while in 155-4 Attalos II 
was joined by infantry and cavalry sent by both Ariarathes of Kappadokia and Mithridates of Pontos, under a 
Kappadokian prince, for a war against Prusias II of Bithynia. Once again Pergamon was revealed as a militarily 
weak power, unable to make headway against the Bithynians until the allies arrived. 


Finally Pergamon had a fine arsenal and an excellent store of artillery, providing catapults to Rome for a joint siege 
they fought in 200. 


THE BACTRIAN AND INDIAN GREEKS 


About 250 Diodotos, Seleucid governor of Bactria and Sogdia, rebelled and became king of an independent Bactria. 
His successors expanded south into Aria, Arachosia and Drangiana, north-east to Ferghana, and south-east into the 
Paropamisadai mountains, Gandhara, the Punjab and the Indus valley, briefly penetrating as far as the old 
Mauryan capital of Pataliputra on the Ganges. But after 170 the Bactrian Greeks were racked by civil war; they lost 
some Iranian territory to the Parthians but were mostly overwhelmed by Saka and Yueh-Chih nomads, who took 
Bactria itself by 130. The last Greek state in India fell about 55 BC. 


For much of this time the Bactrian Greeks (Yavanas or Yonakas to the Indians) were divided into several kingdoms. 
Some rulers appointed sub-kings; the kingdoms were divided into satrapies ruled by strategoi who probably 
combined civil and military functions. 


There were some Greeks living in Bactria before Alexander’s conquest, exiles settled by the Persians; he settled 
numerous veterans and mercenaries there, and elsewhere in the east. After his death Greek rebels in the eastern 
satrapies raised 20,000 infantry and 3,000 cavalry. There may have been new settlement even after Bactrian 
independence; certainly one king, Euthydemos of Magnesia, seems to have been a recent immigrant. These Greeks’ 
resentment of Macedonian rule helps explain their support for Diodotos’ rebellion and the subsequent 
maintenance of independence. We know that Greek colonies included two Cretan settlements, Asterusia in the 
Paropamisadai and Daidala in the Punjab; there was also one Pisidian city, Salagissa, also in the Punjab. This 
suggests Cretan archers and Pisidian javelinmen or peltasts could be found in the Bactrian kings’ armies, as these 
cities were very probably military colonies. Some of the Greeks too may have fought as peltasts, in which capacity 
their ancestors served Alexander, but some, perhaps most, formed a Macedonian-style phalanx (see figure 39). 


Cavalry were an important part of the armies. Euthydemos fielded 10,000 in 208, trying to stop Antiochos III's 
attempted Seleucid reconquest with these cavalry alone. The large number raised means most of Euthydemos’ 
troops must have been raised from the local Iranian nobility. Judging from the troops provided earlier to Persian 
armies, the Bactrians themselves would field a mixture of light and heavy cavalry, the Arachosians and others 
mostly lights. It is probable that in the 60 years of Seleucid rule in Bactria prior to Diodotos’ revolt the local nobles 
had been organised into regular cavalry units, holding their land in return for military service, as in Seleucid Media. 
Euthydemos’ cavalry fought in units Polybios calls Aipparchiai. Antiochos III’s 2,000 guard cavalry could handle 
one of these hipparchiai in close combat with ease, but had trouble with three; this may indicate the Bactrian 
Aipparchiai were about 1,000 strong. A body of 500 Yonakas associated with Menander may represent a Greek 
bodyguard unit. 


Euthydemos certainly had elephants, and it is likely most of the other kings did too, There are references to kings 
riding in chariots, but on journeys not in battle, so these were probably not war vehicles. 


In India the Bactrian Greeks’ armies must have been mostly Indian, especially once the Greek rulers in India had 
become separated from Bactria itself, since there was little Greek settlement in India. They enjoyed support from 
Indian Buddhists, since the Sunga kings who had replaced the Mauryas sponsored a Brahman reaction against 
Buddhism; the Greek king Menander was considered a Buddhist sage. The hill-tribes of Gandhara and the 
Paropamisadai, on the north-west frontier of India, may also have been supporters of the Greeks. Tribes such as the 
Kamboja, Asvaka and Bhallas were regarded by the Indians as barbarous Bahlikkas — Bactrians — because they 
included Iranian elements related to the Greeks’ apparently loyal Bactrian subjects. The Paropamisadai was indeed 
the last stronghold of Greek rule in India. The Greeks may have stationed Indian garrisons in provinces remote 
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from their homes; a group of Sibi from the lower Punjab are found in Madhyamika, 400 miles south-east of their 
home, and Tarn suggested they were a garrison placed by the Greeks — though whether the Greeks ever reached as 
far as Madhyamika is uncertain. They certainly fought in alliance with local Indian kings, the attack on Pataliputra 
(about 150?) being undertaken in alliance with the kings of Mathura and Panchala, though fighting broke out 
among the allies and obliged them to withdraw. 


Saka mercenaries may also have been used, Euthydemos threatening to call them in against Antiochos II]. The last 
Greek king in India, Hermaias, may have been allied with the Kushans (a tribe of the Yueh-Chih, and later the 
ruling one); Tarn connects this with a known Chinese embassy, suggesting the Kushans aided the Greeks at the 
ambassador’s instigation, and that Hermaios held the Paropamisadai as a vassal of Han China! Kushan troops 
would mostly have been horse-archers and armoured lancers like the Saka. The Han ambassador had no troops with 
him, so there is no case for Chinese and Greek troops actually fighting together. 


THE MACCABEES 


Judas Maccabaeus began his revolt against the Seleucids in 166 BC with a small guerilla force, at first only “with 
nine men or thereabouts”. Though his forces grew and we hear of armies of 3,000 and | 0,000 in the early days, our 
sources appear to understate Jewish numbers, to glorify Judas’ successes and excuse his defeats. After the liberation 
of Jerusalem in 164 he had enough men to send 3,000 on an expedition to Galilee, 8,000 to Gilead, and still field a 
third army large enough to lose 2,000 in one battle, implying a total of 20,000 at least. The manpower of Judaea 
itself was augmented by Jews brought in from outlying districts and possibly by others who had lived abroad and 
perhaps served in Hellenistic armies. After Judas’ death at Elasa in 160 his brothers Jonathan and Simon were again 
reduced to guerilla leaders in the wilderness, when Jonathan recovered Judaea and became king he could call on 
enough men for the Seleucids to consider hiring 30,000 from him in 152, and in 142 he fielded 40,000, His brother 
Simon ‘‘chose out of the country” 20,000, implying this was not the total levy, in 134. 


The early forces were guerilla light infantry and such probably continued to be an important part of later armies. 
Judas organised units of 1,000 subdivided into hundreds, fifties and tens, following biblical precedent. But 
although sources rarely refer to them, in pursuit of the policy of understating Jewish strengths, there are hints that 
the army came to include both steadier infantry and some cavalry. Josephus calls Judas’ infantry a phalanx, while 
the course of several battles shows them putting up a long and sometimes successful opposition to the Seleucid 
phalanx. There is a passing reference to a horseman, Dositheus, in 77 Maccabees’ account of one of Judas’ battles, 
Judas’ pursuit of Bacchides at Elasa seems to have been carried out at cavalry speed, while Simon’s cavalry in 134 
and Alexander Yannai’s at the end of the 2nd century are specifically mentioned. The military expertise needed to 
form these forces may have been supplied by expatriate Jews who had served in Hellenistic armies, especially the 
Ptolemaic, and returned to help their country. Bar-Kochva specifically identifies Dositheus as coming from an ex- 
Ptolemaic military settlement in Trans-Jordan, though this seems to depend on an uncertain reading of the text. 
Other factors leading to the professionalisation of the army were the need to maintain standing garrisons, and the 
payment and equipping of troops by the state, which was done by Simon’s time at least. 


A possible organisation for regular Judaean troops is given in the Rule of War found among the Dead Sea scrolls. 
This is of post-Maccabean date, perhaps lst century AD, and describes an apocalyptic war with the Romans 
apparently cast as the forces of darkness. Despite this context, the organisation, equipment and tactics of the Jewish 
forces show sufficient resemblance to known Maccabean practice, and to the Hellenistic and specifically Seleucid 
practice which must have influenced the Maccabees, to suggest that Judas’ or his successors’ armies inspired the 
author of the scroll, and that with due caution we can usc it to reconstruct Maccabean warfare. 


The army is based on units of 1,000 infantry equipped as Hellenistic thureophoroi. The biblical and Maccabean 
organisation into thousands, hundreds, fifties and tens is also mentioned in the Rule so probably reflects the internal 
infantry organisation. Cavalry organisation is a little obscure but it seems that each 1,000 infantry are supported by 
200 light cavalry, perhaps in squadrons of 50. On each flank of the army are 700 armoured ‘‘cavalry of the army” 
recruited from older men, in seven troops of 100. The total of the army is 28,000 infantry and 6,000 cavalry; the 
infantry total may include slingers who are briefly mentioned. The proportion of cavalry seems too high for 
historical Maccabean armies who seem to have suffered froma shortage of cavalry, being apparently outnumbered 
in horsemen at Elasa and Azotos, while Simon’s 20,000 men had fewer horse than a Seleucid force they could 
nonetheless quite easily beat. 


No foreign allies or mercenaries seem to have been used, due no doubt to the religious-nationalistic nature of the 
revolt, till the reign of Alexander Yannai (or Jannaeus, 103-76 BC) who was at odds with many of his subjects. 
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Against a revolt backed by the Seleucids he fielded 1,000 cavalry, 8,000 Pisidian, Cilician and Greek infantry, and 
10,000 loyal Jews. Note the cavalry proportion is still low. 


THE THRACIANS 


Thracians feature in this era more as auxiliaries in other armies than fighting on their own account. Their numerous 
tribes were rarely united, most having their own kings though some of the wilder hill tribes were kingless. Before 
our era the Odrysai had dominated much of Thrace but their kingdom collapsed on the assassination of Kotys I in 
359, to be followed by Macedonian overlordship. After Alexander the Great’s death Lysimachos ruled most of 
Thrace, dominating the Odrysai under Seuthes III, but his attempts to expand northwards were thwarted when his 
army was beaten by king Dromichaites of the Getai, a rising power. After 279 the Galatians set up the kingdom of 
Tylis in the south-east, which raided the surrounding areas till its overthrow by the Odrysai about 200. Thereafter 
the Odrysai were again the dominant power, sometimes allied and sometimes hostile to Macedon, though most of 
the other tribes retained some independence. 


Armies would still be essentially the same as those described in 5th and early 4th century sources, made up of 
cavalry, peltasts (or equivalent, though larger shields replaced the pelte), javelinmen and archers, the first two types 
being predominant. Polyainos has a reference to Thracian stingers in the early 4th century. The early accounts 
suggest 25-40% cavalry; in our era the Getai fielded 4,000 horse and 10,000 foot against Alexander, the Odrysai 
8,000 horse and 20,000 foot against Lysimachos, which fits these proportions. The Getai and Odrysai had the best 
and most numerous cavalry, while the wild hill tribes like the Dioi and Bessoi relied on their fierce infantry. 
Thucydides in the 5th century indeed says the Getai all fought as Scythian-style horse-archers, but though they may 
have produced all-cavalry forces for raids or distant expeditions, they clearly had many infantry for home defence. 
The Odrysian king Kotys in 171 had 1,000 clite cavalry, probably a royal bodyguard of nobles, with an equal force 
of light infantry attached to them. 


Bithynia 

The Bithynians were a Thracian people of north-west Asia Minor, whose kings were practically independent of 
Persia since about 435; they kept their independence throughout our period, becoming steadily more Hellenised. 
When Xenophon fought them in 400 their army was still the traditional Thracian cavalry and peltasts. There is no 
evidence to say for certain whether or not the Hellenised kings tried to build up a professional Hellenistic army. 
There is no trace of Greek mercenaries or military settlers, the usual sources of manpower for such an army, in 
Bithynia. However the Greek inscription of a Bithynian officer Menas, killed (probably at Korupedion in 281, 
perhaps later) leading a force of infantry fighting in support of advanced cavalry, does suggest a degree of regular 
organisation. Nikomedes III in 88 BC fielded allegedly 50,000 foot and 6,000 horse, but what kind of troops they 
were is not known. Nikomedes I was responsible for bringing the Galatians into Asia in 278, to use them in a civil 
war. Prusias I hired European Thracian troops in 219, Prusias II had 500 of them as his bodyguard in about 150 BC, 


THE ILLYRIANS 


The Illyrian tribes of modern Jugoslavia and Albania included the Dardanoi, Autariates and Taulantoi. Many kings 
are simply called ‘‘of the Illyrians” and the term seems to indicate one specific tribe or group of smaller tribes as well 
as being a general name. They were great raiders, both by land and by sea, using small 50-man ships. The 
importance of raiding and plunder is shown by the career of Bardylis, who rose from a humble charcoal-burner to 
being a powerful warleader and then king, because of his fairness in distributing loot as much as his successes in 
battle. 


Most of their warriors were infantry with spear or javelins, supported by smaller numbers of skirmishers with sling 
or javelin and light cavalry presumably provided by the tribal nobles. These types were never numerous; a 
Dardanian army in 200 had no cavalry or light infantry at all, while Bardylis in 358 only had 500 cavalry to 10,000 
foot. Higher proportions of horse appear in small detached forces, such as the 200 cavalry and 1,000 foot serving 
Perseus of Macedon in 169, or the 2,000 foot and 2,000 horse with Rome the next year, but these were not typical. 
Polybios describes 5,000 Illyrian infantry forming up in their usual battle order and advancing in spetrat; this need 
not indicate that their units corresponded exactly to the 256-man Antigonid speira, but must at least indicate the use 
of relatively small compact companies rather than an undifferentiated tribal mass. 


One peculiarity of Illyrian warfare was that their slaves fought alongside them, some rich individuals being able to 
field several hundred slaves. The Illyrians’ regular raiding of their neighbours must have provided numerous 
slaves; in 230 for instance the entire population of Phoinike in Epeiros was enslaved. Slaves may have provided 
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some of the skirmishers, but Alexander the Great’s use of Illyrian javelinmen would indicate some native 
skirmishers existed. 


THE STEPPES 


In our period the great Eurasian steppes from the Black Sea to central Asia were inhabited by related Iranian- 
speaking nomad and semi-nomadic tribes. As Herodotos points out the Greeks called them all indiscriminately 
Scythians (Skuthio1) while the Persians called them all Saka. It is convenient to reserve the term Scythian for those 
north of the Black Sea, and Saka for the groups north-east of Iran. In between and moving west during our era were 
the Sarmatians. 


Scythians 

In the 4th century the Scythians ruled north of the Black Sea from the Don to the Danube, lording it over subject 
peasants who grew the corn which the Scythians exchanged for Greek luxury goods, including armour. In the late 
3rd century Sarmatian tribes migrated across the Don and broke Scythian power. Scythian remnants survived in 
“Scythia minor” (the Dobrudja at the mouth of the Danube) and in the Crimea, where a new capital, Neapolis, was 
founded and fortified. These Crimean Scythian were under heavy Sarmatian influence and may even have had a 
Sarmatian ruling class; Sulimirski even calls them “the Scytho-Sarmatian kingdom.” 


The Scythians were famous for their light horse archers, who were supplemented by better armed noble cavalry. By 
the late 4th century at least these were grouped in special bodies rather than being scattered as leaders of bands of 
horse archers. In the 5th century Herodotos speaks of several nomad tribes, including the Sarmatians, as fighting 
alongside the Scythians, and they may have been tributary. Most armies were all cavalry, relying on mobility, but 
in 310 an army of 10,000 horse had over 20,000 foot. Armies fighting near Scythian bases might include poorer 
Scythians fighting as infantry, but numbers like this probably include hordes of subject peasants. 


The Bosporan Greeks 


The Greek colonies of Pantikapaion (Kerch) in the Crimea and nearby Phanagoria in the Taman peninsula were the 
basis of the Bosporan state. This was ruled by the Hellenised barbarian Spartokid dynasty, with the title “governor 
(archon) of Pantikapaion and king of the Sindians and Maiotians”. The Spartokids never used a large army; the 
Scythian peace guaranteed no foreign invasions, as Scythian kings and Greeks both profited from their trade 
relations, while a small force of mercenaries ensured local order. Aineias remarks on the steps taken by Leukon, 
archon 393-353, to ensure the loyalty of his mercenaries, In the civil war of 310 the only “‘Bosporan”’ troops 
involved were 2,000 Greek and 2,000 Thracian mercenaries, the citizenry playing no part. The usual militia 
organisation in the Greek cities probably never disappeared, but seems to have been fairly irrelevant. 


This changed in the 3rd century when Sarmatian pressure weakened the Scythian peace. A larger mercenary force 
was probably beyond the state’s financial means, and a national force was created, embracing both Greeks and 
native peoples. The nobility came under heavy Sarmatian influence and provided Sarmatian-style cavalry. The 
infantry include the nobles’ retainers, probably mostly indigenous tribesmen, and Greek militias. This army may 
have been the work of Eumelos, who ruled from 309 to 303 with the title of king. He certainly built a fleet and 
conquered neighbouring native tribes. In the civil war whereby he came to power he had been opposed by the 
Scythian king, so probably felt he could not rely on the Scythian alliance and needed another form of protection. 
The new army was not enough to keep off Sarmatian pressure and at the end of the 2nd century Mithridates VI of 
Pontos had to be called in to fight off the Rhoxolani. 


Sarmatians and Saka 


In the 4th century the Sarmatians lived east of the Don and north of the Caspian, but in the 3rd groups such as the 
Rhoxolani and lazyges crossed the Don and defeated the Scythians. These were nomads living in felt tents carried 
on wagons. Like all nomads they relied heavily on cavalry, Strabo saying they regarded it as contemptible to go on 
foot. However even they probably had some infantry, who may have guarded the wagons in battle, as Strabo 
includes slings among their weapons, which must have been used by footmen. Other groups settled down and were 
no longer entirely nomadic, such as the Siracae in the Kuban valley; these lived in hillforts, and dominated corn- 
growing peasants as well as forest areas. In 310 they fielded 22,000 foot to 20,000 horse. However Sarmatian 
infantry were probably as ineffective now as later, when Tacitus says the cavalry were the only useful part of the 
army. 


East of the Sarmatians were the Saka tribes of whom the Massagetai were most powerful; these, whose name may 
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mean “great Saka horde”, were a large confederacy who dominated the eastern Sarmatians. Their army contained 
armoured cavalry as well as horse archers, and infantry. Saka cavalry co-operated with Bactrian and Sogdian rebels 
against Alexander. About 135 Saka tribes overran Greek Bactria and eastern Parthia, some invading India. When 
subdued by the Parthians, some remained in Drangiana, called Sakastan (Seistan) after them, where they founded 
a mixed Partho-Saka kingdom under Parthian overlordship. 


Parthia 


Another Saka confederacy was that of the Dahai. One of their tribes, the Parni, occupied the Scleucid satrapy of 
Parthyaea about 250, founding the Parthian kingdom which expanded to overrun most of the Seleucid eastern 
provinces, imposing Parthian overlordship on local princes in Persis, Elymais and Media Atropatene. When the 
Parthian army is first clearly described in the first century BC it consists almost entirely of light horse archers and 
cataphract lancers. There are hints that the early armies may have been more diverse. The all-cavalry organisation 
may have been established in imitation of the successful Saka invaders of the 130’s, who were not defeated and 
absorbed till the early Ist century BC. Originally the Parni themselves will have been similar cavalry, but can never 
have been numerous. In 129 their army was relatively weak in cavalry, too weak to face Antiochos VIIs Seleucid 
cavalry in a straight fight, but had a strong force of infantry capable of acting in rough terrain — this is clear from 
their successful ambush of the Seleucid horse. The Parthians certainly called upon the service of the militias of the 
Greek cities they conquered, and also it seems from ex-Seleucid katoikoi. In 129 after beating Antiochos VII they 
incorporated his troops wholesale into their own service, but these promptly deserted to the Saka; and in general, 
though the ex-Scleucid troops may have seemed a good source of infantry they were too likely to be loyal to the 
Seleucids to be used against them. As the Parthians had no ready access to other Hellenistic mercenaries, it is likely 
that most of their infantry, like those used to ambush Antiochos VII, were Asiatic. Local hill tribes sometimes 
fought for the Parthians, as the Tapurians did against Antiochos III; other troops may have been provided by the 
tributary rulers or even by peasant levies. 


INDIA 


It is difficult to write with certainty about Indian armies of this era because, except for the invaluable Greek 
testimony, the written evidence is mostly of uncertain date. The main single source is the Arthasasrra, a manual on 
government and warfare attributed to Kautilya, the minister of Chandragupta Maurya (321-297 BC). But there are 
difficulties with this traditional attribution; the Arthasasira does not much use Mauryan official terminology, but 
does use many later terms, while its account of military administration differs in some respects from the eyewitness 
testimony of Megasthenes, Seleucid ambassador to Chandragupta. It is probably a mixture of Mauryan and later 
material, in A. L. Basham’s words “the elaboration of a Mauryan original which was perhaps the work of Kautilya 
himself’. The epic poems, notably the Mahabharata, may also contain relevant information. The Mahabharata 
describes a war which took place long before our era, if it is historical at all, and overall reflects the heroic, 
aristocratic spirit of an earlier era’s warfare; but it took roughly its present form gradually between about 200 BC 
and 200 AD, so may have information from our period, and can, if treated with caution, be used. 


In the 4th century India was divided into innumerable small tribal states, in the north descended from the tribes of 
the Aryan invaders, and mostly monarchies. The largest was Magadha in the Ganges valley, ruled by the Nanda 
dynasty. About 321 a Magadhan exile, Chandragupta Maurya, partly inspired by Alexander the Great, overthrew 
the Nanda at the head of an alliance, the most powerful of whose members was a king Parvataka, possibly 
Alexander’s erstwhile ally Poros, or conceivably his successor. The Mauryan kingdom expanded under 
Chandragupta, his son Bindusara and grandson Asoka, to include all India except the far south, which was allied. 
After Asoka’s death in 232 the empire began to fragment and in 180 Magadha itself fell to Pusyamitra Sunga, a 
general of the last Maurya, whom he murdered; he was a Brahmin and sponsored an orthodox reaction against the 
Buddhism of the late Mauryas. Meanwhile the north-west fell to the Greeks, followed by the Sakas, and local 
dynasties in the Deccan grew in power. These include the Andhra or Satavahana kings, who were responsible for 
one of our major sources on the appearence of Indian troops, the reliefs at Sanchi. 


Indian armies were “fourfold”, comprising infantry, cavalry, chariots and elephants. Infantry were most 
numerous, chariots and elephants, especially the former, the most prestigious. One theoretical arrangement in the 
Mahabharata gives proportions of one elephant to one chariot, three cavalry and five infantry; or, assuming two 
men per chariot and three per elephant (which is far from certain as crew sizes varied; sec figures 177 and 181), 23% 
elephant crew, 15% charioteers, 23% cavalry and 38% infantry. The Arthasastra’s unit compositions imply similar 
proportions. Recorded armies include Poros’, which (following Arrian, and including the advance force beaten 
before the main battle) was 200 elephants (a mere 112% with a crew of 3), 420 chariots (612% with a crew of 6, which 
is attested by Curtius), 6,000 cavalry (15%) and 30,000 foot (77%). The last Nanda king is credited (taking the 
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lowest figures) with 3,000 elephants, 2,000 chariots, 20,000 cavalry and 200,000 infantry. Note he has far more 
elephants compared with chariots than does Poros, which fits the Greek authors’ testimony that elephants were far 
more numerous (as well as fiercer) in his realm than in the west. Chandragupta is said to have conquered India with 
600,000 men and to have ruled with a standing army of 9,000 elephants, 30,000 horse and 600,000 foot. Propor- 
tions vary quite widely, but in general there might be one cavalryman to every 5-20 foot, while adding chariots and 
elephants together, there could be one per 30-50 infantry. The two prestigious arms are thus markedly less 
numerous than theory would suggest as the ideal; not surprisingly, since it would be relatively casy to levy more 
infantry and perhaps even cavalry, less so to acquire extra chariots or elephants, 


Accounts of unit organisation are contradictory and mostly seem theoretical rather than realistic. The Mahabharata 
gives a basic unit or patti of one chariot, one elephant, three cavalry and five infantry; three partis make a 
senamukha, three of these a gulma, three of these a gana, three of these a vahini, three vahinis a prtana, three prtanas 
a camu, three of these an anrkins, and ten antkinis an aksauhini(a vast horde of 21,870 chariots, and the same number 
of elephants, far larger than any real army!). The Arthasasira claims each chariot (or elephant) is accompanied by 
five cavalry and 15 infantry; these chariot-units are usually to be arrayed in groups of nine, five of these groups 
making up a chariot-division, rathavyuha, of 45 chariots, 225 cavalry and 675 infantry; the number of chariot-units 
in a division could however vary. Elephant-units were organised in the same way as chariot-units, with the same 
numbers of cavalry and infantry. Leftover troops which did not fit into this neat system were to be fitted in where- 
ever appropriate. Both these organisational theories mix infantry, cavalry, and chariots or elephants (in the former 
case, both) in the same unit. This may reflect earlier miltary organisation when the chariot-mounted hero would be 
accompanied by his retainers on horse and foot, but if it had any significance now must be purely administrative, as 
infantry, cavalry and so on formed separate units on the battlefield. Other sources indicate a simple decimal 
organisation, with units of 10, 100 and 1,000, which may be closer to reality; while the Arthasastra elsewhere 
groups its units of one chariot, 5 cavalry and 15 infantry in tens and hundreds, 


The army was usually led in battle by the king himself — the Arthasastra assumes he will lead his own forces, 
leaving a regent to govern the kingdom in his absence, while Poros and Ambhi of Taxila both led their own armies 
in Alexander’s day — or by a son or grandson if he were too old. The more advanced states at least had a sophisticated 
military bureaucracy, Megasthenes describes Mauryan administration involving six boards of five members each, 
responsible respectively for the fleet, commissariat, infantry, cavalry, chariots and elephants. The Arthasastra does 
not follow Mauryan practice here, but gives individual superintendents of horses, elephants, chariots and infantry, 
and an overall army commander with responsibility for all military affairs under the king. Horses, weapons and 
other equipment (at least those of the regular core of the army) were property of the state not of the individual 
soldier, and were returned to the arsenal at the end of a campaign. Armourers, bowyers and so forth were directly 
employed by the state. 


The peasantry were not called upon to fight, were in fact not allowed arms, and were left unmolested by both sides 
in an internal Indian war. The backbone of the army was the hereditary troops, descended from the kshatriya 
warrior-nobility. These provided all four arms; there is an account of the Buddha visiting four villages of hereditary 
infantry, cavalry, chariot and elephant warriors. By the Mauryan era at least these were a paid professional standing 
force. Megasthenes reports the Mauryan army was a considerable drain on the treasury, and ‘“‘when they are not on 
service they spend their time in idleness and drinking bouts”. Despite the emphasis on training and sophisticated. 
formations in the Indian sources, note that Megasthenes does not mention peacetime training. No doubt there was 
some, but the very practice of handing in their weapons and horses at the end of a war indicates that training was not 
constant, and this does not speak well of the hereditary troops’ standard of drill and discipline. The second principal 
source of manpower was mercenaries, who may have been troops of much higher quality; “Now the best fighters 
among the Indians were mercenaries, whose custom it was to travel from one city to another as they were needed; 
they defended their clients with vigour and caused Alexander heavy losses.” Many mercenaries will also have been 
of kshatriya stock but they included adventurers of diverse origins, there being references to fugitive nobles, 
brahmins (the priestly class) and weavers taking service as archers. In one case a brahmin even becomes an archer’s. 
servant. Hereditary troops and mercenaries at least usually had servants, and an Indian army on campaign would be 
accompanied by a vast tail of non-combatants. These archers were infantry, as were those hired by the Assakenoi to 
fight Alexander, some of whom were javelinmen. Other mercenaries may have been cavalry; chariots and elephants. 
are unlikely. There is little trace of non-Indian mercenaries in our period, though it has been suggested that 
Chandragupta may have seized power with the help of troops provided by Alexander’s governors in the Punjab. 
Shortly after our cra, as the Greek states in India fell, Greek mercenary guardsmen, artillerists and engineers were 
in demand. A third source of manpower was “guild” troops, said to be slowly mobilised and used for short 
expeditions. They have been variously identified. They may possibly be guilds of bodyguards and caravan guards, 
professional fighting men but not regular troops, employed by merchants but who could be called up in wartime. 
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Perhaps more likely is the suggestion that they were an urban militia of the artisan classes, organised on the basis of 
craft guilds like some of the militias of mediaeval Europe. Either way, they would not be especially well disciplined 
or dependable. Auxiliary troops from the wild forest tribes were sometimes employed, especially for scouting and 
diversionary attacks. They are noted as being under their own officers, as were allied troops, the standing forces of 
dependent kings. Deserters from the enemy army would also occasionally be employed. 


Regional variations 


The north-western mountain tribes included Iranian elements. These are the Indians whose customs Herodotos 
said were like those of the Bactrians, and the “mountain Indians” and Paropamisadai whose cavalry fought 
brigaded with Arachosians at Gaugamela and elsewhere. The nature of their home terrain meant they had few 
cavalry and no chariots, Elephants were also scarce, partly no doubt because of the nature of the country, partly 
because they would have to be imported from further south, and the hill tribes were none too rich, The Assakenoj 
fought Alexander with 30,000 infantry, plus 7,000 Indian mercenaries, but only 2,000 cavalry and 30 elephants. 


Some of the Indian tribal states had never adopted monarchy but remained oligarchic republics, ruled by a citizen 
class claiming common descent and caste status, with an elected head of state and officers including an army 
commander, Alexander met several such kingless peoples in the Punjab, such as the Malloi, Kathaioi and 
Oxydrakai. Some kept their identity and autonomy throughout the Mauryan empire, tribes like the Arjunayanas 
and Yaudheyas emerged as independent powers after the fall of the Mauryas. An interesting peculiarity about the 
republican armies Alexander met is that none contain any elephants. Thus the Malloi had 80-90,000 infantry, 
10,000 cavalry and 700-900 chariots; the Agalasseis had 3,000 cavalry and 40,000 infantry; and the Sambastai had 
6,000 cavalry, 60,000 infantry and 500 chariots. There are no detailed figures for the Kathaioi but the account of 
their battle with Alexander mentions cavalry, chariots and infantry, but no elephants. Since the Greek writers were 
interested in elephants, one of the most striking features to them of Indian warfare, and mentioned even small forces 
of 15 or 30, it is not likely that they have merely overlooked the elephants in these cases. Obviously the upkeep of 
war-elephants was a costly business; kings could afford it, but the republics had no such rich central government, 
and while some of their richer citizens could afford to maintain chariots, few if any could afford elephants. Most of 
the republican tribes claimed to be of Asharriya status; this does not by any means indicate that they were all 
professional soldiers, but probably does mean that the republics could mobilise most of their citizen manpower, a 
higher proportion of the population than the kingdoms could call on, while although these warriors would not be as 
well disciplined or experienced as the best professional troops, they probably had a greater overall esprir de corps 
than the rather heterogeneous royal armies. 


The extreme south of India was the home of the Tamils, who emerge in the Mauryan era organised into the 
kingdoms of the Cholas, Pandyas, Satiyaputras and Keralaputras. Megasthenes credits the Pandyas with 500 
elephants, 4,000 cavalry and 130,000 infantry. Chariots were not unknown, Tamil poetry of the early centuries AD 
mentioning armed nobles in chariots, but were clearly rare; nor are cavalry very plentiful. This reflects the 
perennial scarcity of horses in the south, where they do not breed well. Later, Arab and then Portuguese horse. 
importers were to have an economic stranglehold over southern kings, The Tamils in this period were fierce and 
warlike, apparently much more bloodthirsty and ruthless than the relatively restrained and chivalrous northern 
warriors. The kingdoms and their lesser feudatory lords were engaged in almost continual warfare; the kings were 
primarily war-leaders. There are hints of massacres and even cannibal feasts after victory. Late in our era or soon 
after, the Pandyas at least had inner palace guards of armed Greek women, and outer guards of male Greek 
mercenaries. 


CARTHAGE 


Carthage was the largest of the Phoenician cities in Africa, dominating the other Phoenician settlements of Africa, 
Sicily and Spain. Rome called her people Poeni, ‘‘Phoenicians”, whence “Punic wars”. She was essentially a 
commercial and naval, nota military, power, and her armies usually consisted mostly of mercenaries. Carthaginian 
generals were elected, probably by the senate but sometimes confirmed by the popular assembly, with no time limit 
set to their tenure of command; this allowed the emergence of professional experienced generals, They were drawn 
from the Carthaginian nobility, but probably only from a few military families within that class. The 
Carthaginians, like other powers, often punished unsuccessful generals, sometimes going to the extent of 
crucifying them pour encourager les autres. Mercenary troops were generally under officers of their own 
nationalities, but only in the case of Xanthippos the Spartan does a foreigner seem to have risen to high command. 


Carthaginian citizens, as well as providing officers, would fight themselves in emergencies. Some 4th century 
armies also had a core of citizen troops who would even serve overseas. A “Sacred Band” of 2,500 citizen infantry 
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“distinguished for their valour, reputation and wealth” and also “‘by the brilliance of their armour and the slow 
pace and strict discipline of their advance” fought in Sicily in 341, where they were wiped out. 2,000 citizen troops 
were in Sicily in 3! 1, perhaps a similar unit, and apparently the last use of citizen troops overseas. The Sacred Band 
was reformed, beaten again at Tunis in 310, and is not heard of thereafter. Larger citizen forces turned out in 
emergencies, but these seem to have been modest for a city of the size and wealth of Carthage, At the Bagradas in 255 
there were 12,000 foot and 4,000 horse; 10,000 troops mobilised against the rebel mercenaries in 240. Both these 
armies did contain some mercenaries as well as the citizen levy, which implies a citizen turnout of perhaps 8,000 
foot and 2,000 horse at the most. The reason is that Carthage lacked the class of small farmers working land outside 
the city who provided the bulk of Greek or Italian citizen infantry; most of the land around Carthage formed large 
estates owned by the nobles and worked by harshly treated subject Libyans. These estates also provided the fine 
horses which contributed to Carthage’s cavalry strength. As ever, the civic cavalry was levied from the rich, “‘some 
of them belonging to the wealthy and noble families”, Probably the Sacred Band was the only citizen infantry force 
with the training to fight as a phalanx, the general citizen levy fighting in more individual style and in looser 
formations (see figure 98). Although usually inexperienced, Carthaginian citizen infantry usually fought very well, 
‘when at bay, they showed frantic and extraordinary courage”. 


On what terms, if at all, the other Punic cities had to supply troops is not certain, but they seem occasionally to have 
put their citizen infantry into the field. The “Poeni” at Ibera and the *‘Carthaginians”’ at Ilipa were probably the 
civic levies of the Punic towns of Spain. 


The mercenaries 

Carthage could afford to employ large armies mostly or entirely composed of mercenaries; 70,000 infantry and 
10,000 cavalry and chariotry served in Sicily in 341, while Hannibal started his march from Spain to Italy with 
90,000 foot and 12,000 horse. Cavalry usually provided 10-25% ofan army, no vast proportion but usually enough 
to give a decisive superiority over Greek or Roman opponents. The mercenary forces were extremely diverse; men 
from almost every nation of the western Mediterranean are found at some stage in Carthaginian service. 


The largest contingents were raised from Carthage’s African subjects. These troops are usually called Libyans, 
though Livy calls them Africani and Libyphoenicians are occasionally mentioned (Polybios mentions 450 
‘“Libyphoenician and Libyan” cavalry Hannibal lefi in Spain; Livy mentions one of Hannibal’s officers, Muttines 
of Hippacra, called a Libyphoenician and “‘a half-breed African”: Libyphoenician was originally used simply to 
mean Phoenician settlers in Libya, but came to be used for half-breeds, or Libyans who had adopted Punic culture). 
It has been debated whether the Libyans were technically mercenaries or subject, conscript troops, but however 
they were raised they certainly behaved like mercenaries; Libyans formed the majority of the mercenaries who 
rebelled in 240, because their pay was overdue, even before the rebel force was augmented by disaffected Libyan 
peasants. Carthage had provision fora large garrison — Appian says there were barracks and stables for 24,000 men, 
4,000 horses and 300 elephants built into the walls. The garrison, whether or not it is was this large, probably 
constituted a small standing army of Libyans (perhaps including Libyphoenicians and even professional soldiers of 
other races) who would be reinforced in time of war by newly recruited Libyan units which would be outfitted from 
Carthage’s vast arsenals — 200,000 infantry panoplies were said to have been surrendered to Rome in 149. When, 
after the first war with Rome, Hamilcar Barca began to consolidate a large province in Spain, a second standing 
army developed there, since warfare was virtually constant. This too was largely Libyan, represented by the 11,850 
Libyan infantry and 450 horse left by Hannibal in Spain and the perhaps 20,000 African infantry he took to Italy 
(12,000 reached Italy). He seems to have had no Carthaginian or African cavalry with him, except perhaps a small 
bodyguard, as only Spaniards, Gauls and Numidians are listed among the cavalry at Cannae. 


The other major African part of the army was the famous Numidian light cavalry. These were used in the 4th 
century, though they are not then prominent. By the late 3rd they were raised from allied kings rather than as pure 
mercenaries, and their kings could command them, as Syphax did at Zama. Cavalry were levied from several tribes 
— Massyli, Massaesyli, Maccoei, and also the Moors and Gaetuli who are sometimes not reckoned strictly to be 
Numidians. A few Numidian light infantry may also have been used, and when Syphax trained an infantry force he 
provided allegedly 50,000 foot and 10,000 horse to an allied army in 204, Although the Numidians after this date 
mostly sided with Rome, there were a few Numidian and Moorish cavalry at Zama, two exiled leaders with 6,000 
men joined Carthage against their own king Masinissa in 150, and a few fought on during the last war with Rome. 
The light javelin infantry common in Carthaginian armies are often not identified by nation; some are called 
Moors, but they probably included Numidians and Libyans. Moors also occasionally provided archers. 


Spanish troops fought as mercenaries in most early armies, but were only used in very large numbers when 


Carthage’s Spanish province was enlarged after the first Roman war. It was then possible to raise large armies from 
subject Spanish tribes; these mass levies were unreliable and unenthusiastic as they showed at Ibera and Ilipa, and 
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many of the tribes were quick to desert to Rome. Others were of better quality. The army Hannibal took to Italy 
originally included many unenthusiastic Spanish levies, some of whom were dismissed to their homes before he 
crossed the Pyrenees, while other expendable troops were left to garrison northern Spain. Both Spanish infantry 
and cavalry remained, and 8,000 infantry reached Italy; perhaps a third of the 6,000 cavalry were also Spanish. 
These were troops of high quality, loyal to their general, experienced and well disciplined. Carthage’s Spanish 
troops were mostly Iberians but included Celtiberians and Lusitanians. 4,000 good Celtiberian mercenaries 
crossed to Africa in 204, These were close-fighting infantry (scutariz) as were most of Hannibal's men, though 
skirmishers (caetrati) may also have been used. Polybios describes Spanish infantry organised into speirai, Livy in 
cohortes; neither need imply their organisation exactly followed Hellenistic or Roman patterns, but probably give 
an indication of unit sizes. Balearic slingers were effective but never numerous; Hannibal left 500 in Spain, sent 870 
to Africa, and probably had less than 1,000 himself. As archers were rarely used, the Balearics were often the only 
long-range missile troops in a Carthaginian army. 


Sardinian troops were used in 393 but perhaps not in our era. A few Ligurians were hired; some were sent to Sicily 
in 342 and presumably fought at the Krimisos, Hannibal left 300 in Spain; many joined his brother Hasdrubal’s 
attempt to reach Italy; some were at Zama. A Carthaginian officer, one Hamilcar, was still stirring up the Gauls and 
Ligurians against Rome in 200, after the war was over. Mercenary Gauls also served at Krimisos, while in the first 
war with Rome Hamilcar Barca had about 3,000 in Sicily, of whom 2,000 joined the mercenary revolt. Large 
numbers of Gauls were only used when Hannibal persuaded the Boii and Insubres to support his invasion of Italy; 
they provided perhaps 9,000 foot and 5,000 cavalry at the Trebia, nearly a third of his infantry and half his horse. 
Gauls also joined later Carthaginian ventures such as Hamilcar's expedition. 


Greek mercenaries, according to Plutarch, were first hired in 340, because after the Krimisos the Carthaginians 
“had come to admire them as irresistable troops and the most warlike to be found anywhere”. Occasional early 
references may all be to mercenaries in the hire of Sicilian Greek tyrants, who sometimes sided with Carthage 
against Syracuse. Most Greek mercenaries were hoplites but in 309 Greek cavalry are found fighting bravely 
against Agathokles of Syracuse in Africa; their determination is explained when we learn that of the 1,000 Greek 
prisoners taken, 500 were exiled Syracusans, political enemics of Agathokles. In the first Roman war Greek 
mercenaries were stilll used, notably the Spartan officer Xanthippos, and in the mercenaries’ revolt which followed 
many assorted Greeks, “‘mostly deserters and slaves”, took part. Livy claims that a “legion” of Macedonians fought 
at Zama, but this is patent nonsense and regarded as such by most modern writers. These Macedonians are not 
mentioned in Polybios’ more reliable account; Macedon was now at peace with Rome, and since king Philip V had 
not ventured to support Carthage even when she was winning he was hardly likely to start now. In any case, he could 
not have transported troops to Africa as Rome controlled the sea, and his own fleet was fully engaged elsewhere. 
The whole story is a Roman annalist’s fiction (calling the Macedonians a “legion” hints at that, as the annalists 
tended to misuse anachronistic Roman terminology) inspired by Rome’s later hostility to Philip. 


A few Italian mercenaries are found in early armies; 800 Campanian cavalry in 410, 200 Etruscans in 311, while one 
of the rebel mercenary leaders was a Campanian. Larger Italian forces were used when Hannibal invaded Italy; 
Capua in Campania, most of the Samnites, the Lucani and the Bruttii joined him. He also had some Roman 
deserters in his army, at one point putting them at the head of his column to bluff his way into a town. Some armies 
under Carthaginian command were almost entirely Italian; one at Beneventum in 214, under a Carthaginian 
general, had 17,000 infantry, mostly Bruttii and Lucani, and 1,200 cavalry, mostly Numidians and Moors with a 
few Italians. The Brurtii, perhaps the most determined of the allies, mobilised 15,000 men on their own. Some 
followed Hannibal to Italy and fought in the third line at Zama along with the other veterans (the impression given 
by Livy, that this line was all Italian, is not correct.) 


Chariots and Elephants 


In the 4th century the Carthaginians made considerable use of four-horse chariots. It is not clear whether the crews 
were Libyans, operating in native style, or Carthaginians, the predecessors of the citizen cavalry. There were 300 
chariots in Sicily in 343, allegedly 2,000 at Tunis in 310. Thereafter they drop out of use, probably because they 
were relatively ineffective and elephants were a promising replacement. 


The Carthaginians first met war-elephants when they fought Pyrrhos in Sicily in 278. They must have made a great 
impression as by 262 Carthage had an elephant force of her own. Carthage mostly used the small north African 
elephant. Ptolemaic Egypt may have provided assistance and the first mahouts, and indeed a few Indian elephants 
seem to have found their way into Carthaginian employ, which can only have come via Egypt. The mahouts are 
called Indians, but this seems to have become a general term for elephant drivers regardless of nationality. A few 
true Indians may have come, via Egypt, to start the corps. Later mahouts included Negroes and Moors. Appian says 
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Carthage had stables for 300 elephants; this number was never fielded, the 140 used in Sicily about 252 being the 
largest number known. None were used after Zama. 


THE NUMIDIANS 


The Numidians relied chiefly on their cavalry, Livy stating that before the arrival of a Roman embassy to Syphax 
in 213 BC they “had no experience of infantry warfare and were useless except on horseback”. These cavalry were 
provided by those nobles, herdsmen and hunters who could provide their own horses and arms. In 203 Syphax 
armed and mounted peasants at his own expense, as an emergency measure, with the avowed intention of calling up 
every man of military age in the country; this was unprecedented, though Jugurtha was to be reduced to the same 
straits after a defeat in 109 BC. The only part of his army that had stayed loyal had been a cavalry bodyguard; no 
doubt earlier leaders had similar guards. 


In 213 the Roman centurion Quintus Statorius organised an infantry force for Syphax “‘very much after the Roman 
pattern, gave them instruction in forming up, manoeuvring, following the standards, and keeping formation, and 
accustomed them to the various military duties, including fortification, and all so successfully that the prince soon 
came to rely on his infantry no less than his cavalry”. This turned out to be a bad move on the Roman part as Syphax 
then opted for the Carthaginian side! He apparently took the lesson to heart, since when raising a new army some 
years later he organised the foot into cohorts and the cavalry into turmae after the Roman example. We are not told 
what unit organisation was used before this, but it was probably fairly rudimentary. After 213, infantry usually 
(though not always) exceeded cavalry in Numidian armies; Syphax had only 10,000 cavalry to 50,000 infantry in 
204, though 60-70% infantry is more typical. A few infantry may in fact have been used before the Roman mission, 
Polybios implying that all Mago’s ambush force at the Trebia, cavalry and infantry alike, was Numidian. The 
Moors, much of whose territory was mountains, used numerous light infantry. The majority of both nations’ foot 
was light javelinmen but there were smaller numbers of archers and slingers. Appian describes the Moors in 
Hannibal's first line at Zama as archers, while the Numidian king Micipsa sent elephants to the Romans in Spain 
in 134 “with the archers and slingers who were usually brigaded with them”, 


Early Numidian princes had no elephants — Carthage would no doubt have not encouraged it — but by 191 
Massinissa could lend 20 to Rome, and they continued to be an important part of Numidian armies, Jugurtha 
having 44 in the late 2nd century, Juba I 120 in the Ist. By Jugurtha’s day bolt-shooting artillery was available too, 
at least for the defence of towns. These engines probably came from the Libyphoenician towns now in the kingdom. 


THE SPANIARDS 


Spain was inhabited by several peoples, but except the coastal Greek and Punic colonists, they all fought in broadly 
the same manner. The south and east was the country of the Iberians, tough and warlike though the Turdetani, who 
lived in the prosperous south which had once been the kingdom of Tartessos, were relatively quiet and orderly. 
Several invasions had settled Celtic tribes in the country, especially in the west; the Celtici of southern Portugal 
were civilised by their Turdetanian neighbours, and other Celts seem to have adopted Spanish weapons. In the 
central Meseta Celts and Iberians merged to form the four Celtiberian tribes, probably the most formidable fighters 
in Spain. It is not clear whether the tribes of the western highlands — Lusitani, Cantabri, Astures, Vascones and 
others — were Iberians or not; Diodoros certainly regarded the Lusitani as Iberian. All these mountain tribes were 
a rough, hardy and simple people, regularly practising with weapons and living “a life of brigandage and 
uninterrupted war’’ as Strabo says. 


The tribes were never united, though alliances of two or more were frequent, and mercenaries were hired to 
augment tribes’ strengths. The Celtiberians in particular served as mercenaries, the Turdetani hiring 10,000 of 
them once. One tribal alliance was said to field over 100,000 men; but more realistically, the 35,000 men the 
Celtiberians raised in 181 was larger than their usual armies. Similarly, Indibilis in 205 raised 34,000 from the 
JJergetes, Ausetani and others. 


4,000 of these were cavalry, or about 12%; in the Ist century BC the Lusitani gave the Roman rebel Sertorius 4,000 
foot and 700 horse, about 15% cavalry. These seem to be typical proportions. The cavalry were no doubt raised 
from the tribal nobles, and would provide the commanders’ bodyguards. These guards were sworn not to survive 
their master, but to die with him as a sacrifice if he fell, a practice the Romans knew as devotio. The result, as 
Plutarch drily remarks, was that few Spanish commanders had large retinues. 


There were two types of infantry, javelin skirmishers called caetrari and heavier scutarii, who were the majority 


type. One third of Indibilis’ army was caetratt, probably typical. Lusitanian infantry were all caetrati, but this may 
be misleading as some of them were heavily equipped. Skirmishers included slingers, and conceivably a few 
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archers, as arrowheads have been found; but they are never mentioned in battle, and the bow may have Deen solely 
for hunting. 


Silius Italicus claims Saguntum, a Greek-influenced Iberian town, used catapults when besieged by Hannibal; he 
calls the engines Phocaean, indicating they were supplied by Massilia (Marseilles) a Phocaean Greek trading 
colony. 


THE CELTS 


Some Celtic tribes were ruled and led in war by their kings; others were dominated by the nobility from among 
whom a war leader would be elected. In either case, the nobles and their servants and retainers were an important 
military force, providing the cavalry and chariots. The power and the unruliness of these nobles and their retinues 
seems to have increased with time, at least in Gaul itself, as commoners became the clients of nobles. Caesar records 
that the retinues of the Aquitanian nobles were particularly loyal to the point of fanaticism, bound by oath not to 
survive their leader. These men were called so/durii; one chief had 600 of them. This version of the retinue follows 
Iberian practice, and the Aquitani were a mixture of Celtic and Iberian stocks; it was thus probably not found 
among the other Celtic nations. Chariots are last mentioned in battle in 225, but they are still shown on Roman 
coins in the late 2nd century, when some tribes may have continued to use them. By this time the great majority of 
the Celtic mounted troops will however have been cavalry. 


The noble mounted troops could be a major part of the army, up to 30% or so; thus at Telamon there were 50,000 
foot and 20,000 cavalry and charioteers. There seems to have been a distinct warrior class, the poorer free men not 
being expected to bear arms, though perhaps they might in a national emergency. This probably explains the 
relatively high proportion of mounted troops, the nobles’ retinues forming a higher proportion of the warrior 
classes than of the tribe as a whole. In battle each retinue probably acted in some sense as a unit. The infantry seem 
to have formed one undifferentiated mass, or in the case ofan allied army, each tribe’s infantry seems to have fought 
in one body, with little or no internal organisation. Peter Connolly has suggested that the Celts’ use of trumpets and 
standards proves they fought in distinct companies, not an unorganised mass, but we do not know that these had a 
definite military function. The instruments may have been chiefly intended to boost morale by their “dreadful 
din’’; they all seem to have blared forth at once rather than have been used to signal orders. Similarly the standards 
may have had religious rather than military functions, or have served to distinguish the nobles’ retinues rather than 
the infantry. Livy does indeed have a reference to Celtic manipuli, but his annalistic sources use Roman 
terminology indiscriminately for foreign armies, so little weight should be placed on this without supporting 
evidence. However most of the larger tribes were federations of many smaller tribes or clans, whose men will 
naturally have fought together, and this structure could be the basis of at least a rudimentary military organisation. 


Polybios records the existence ofa community of mercenary warriors living in the Alps near the Rhone, under their 
own two “kings’’, who joined the invasion of Italy in 225 for pay and loot “with a richly equipped and formidable 
force”. They were called gaisatai, which Polybios says means “mercenaries’’ but actually means “spearmen” 
(gaesum is used in Latin for javelins, especially Celtic ones, gae is a type of Irish spear), They represent a warrior 
order outside normal tribal society, providing mercenary infantry of notable courage and ferocity. They are 
comparable to the Irish mercenary bands, the fiana, or to a sort of Celtic Jomsburg. As noted under the Seleucids, 
the Galatian rhigosages may be a similar order. So may the 10,000 Bastarnai cavalry and 10,000 supporting light 
infantry Perseus of Macedon tried to hire; they were certainly professional mercenaries who “had no other trade but 
war”, 


The Celts were never unified, but often tribal coalitions would form, such as that whch invaded Italy in 225. These 
could sometimes include Ligurian tribes; in 200 the Gallic Boii, Insubres and Cenomani, and the Ligurian Celines 
and Ilvates, fielded 40,000 men against Rome. 


The Galatians 


Some Celtic tribes of the Balkans invaded Macedon, Greece and Thrace in 280, with an army allegedly of 152,000 
infantry and 61,200 cavalry. After they were repelled from Greece, some founded the kingdom of Tylis in Thrace, 
while three tribes, the Tectosages, Trocmi and Tolistobogii, crossed to Asia. They eventually settled in the plateau 
of Phrygia, which came to be called Galatia, organised into a loose tribal federation, lording it over subject Phrygian 
peasants, and raiding the surrounding countries. Their original strength of 20,000 warriors increased to allegedly 
50,000 foot and 10,000 horse for the two tribes of the Trocmi and Tectosages alone in 189, Originally at least they 
also had chariots; in 273 they had 160 conventional Celtic two-horse chariots and 80 scythed vehicles, probably 
captured from the Seleucids. A chariot yoke appears among the trophies carved at Pergamon in the early 2nd 


century, so their absence in the battles against Rome in 189 may be due only to the mountainous terrain where the 
fighting took place. 


In 280 some Greeks, Thessalian and Ainianian nobles and their followers, joined the Galatian invasion. Some 
Paiones too seem to have been swept up in the migration and crossed to Asia, as a Lykian city recorded its 
deliverance “from the Galatians and the Paiones’’. In 189, 4,000 Kappadokians and mercenaries of the king of 
Paphlagonia supported the Galatians against Rome. 


ROME 


The Roman army was based on legions of heavy infantry supplied by property-owning citizens. These citizens 
came not only from the immediate area of Rome, but from various cities which had received Roman citizenship as 
a result of conquest or alliance. In some cases this was civitas sine suffragio, involving all the privileges and duties of 
citizenship, including military service, but not the vote. This partial citizenship was first granted to Etruscan Caere 
in 353. After the Latin War of 340 some Latin towns and the Campanian nobility received full citizenship, other 
Latins and the bulk of the Campanians the civitas sine suffragio. All these served in the regular legions (thus Livy 
mentions Caeritans in the army in 302) though there were occasionally extra Campanian units — cavalry at 
Sentinum and a legion sent to garrison Rhegion in the Pyrrhic war. Rome’s citizen manpower was thus far greater 
than that of any single city; Polybios says the census rolls for 225 listed “Romans and Campanians’’, i.e. Roman citi- 
zens, at 250,000 foot and 23,000 horse. Casualties and Campanian revolt reduced this during the second Punic war; 
thereafter the figures rise till 164 but decline slowly thereafter. 


As well as citizens Rome called on allied troops, at first from her Latin neighbours and then from all Italy. Except 
in the Latin War, a Roman legion would be accompanied by an equal sized or larger force of allies. Polybios’ figures 
for available allied manpower in 225 total 340,000 foot and 41,000 horse. This immense reservoir of manpower 
must be the chief reason for Rome’s rise to dominate the Mediterranean after the unification of Italy. Earlier, the 
absorption of Campania seems to have been the crucial step which gave Rome the resources to take on any 
combination of other Italian powers. 


Ofcourse not all this vast manpower could be mobilised at once. In the 4th century Rome expected to field only four 
legions for most wars, about 20,000 citizens and 20,000 allies, each consul commanding two legions. But in 225 the 
equivalent of 14 legions were fielded, and in the war with Hannibal several years saw over 20 legions mobilised — 
25 in 221, which meant about a quarter of a million men in arms. The two-legion armies which were adequate to 
defeat the Hellenistic kingdoms seem paltry by comparison, 


The result of expanding military needs, however, was a gradual but fundamental change in the nature of the army. 
Initially it was recruited from the adsiduz, those classes able to afford their own equipment; the pro/etarit below the 
minimum property qualification played no part except in dire emergencies. Essentially it was a part-time farmers’ 
army, like any Greek hoplite citizen force. But the larger and longer serving armies needed for the war with 
Hannibal led to a drastic cut in the property qualification, from 11,000 asses at the start of the war to 4,000. Later, 
about 130, it was cut again to 1,500 asses. Many of the poorer men thus recruited could not afford their equipment, 
and where necessary it was now provided by the state and the cost reclaimed from pay. The theory of a part-time 
citizen army was increasingly becoming a fiction, and giving way to a professional proletarian force, virtually a 
standing army as it was necessary to keep semi-permanent forces abroad. In 107 Marius began openly to recruit 
without regard to the property qualification; he did little more than formalise an existing situation, especially as the 
more prosperous were increasingly reluctant to serve abroad. 


The lower classes could be called up in emergencies, by a tumultus or mass levy; thus not only old men but ex-slaves 
were mobilised in 296, and the pro/etarii were armed by the state to defend the city against Pyrrhos. In 216, 8,000 
slave volunteers (volones) and 6,000 convicts and debtors were recruited. 


Command was assigned to Rome’s elected magistrates. The two consuls usually led an army each; when more than 
two forces were operating other magistrates such as praetors would be called on, In national emergencies a dictator 
would be chosen to take supreme command, with a magister equitum as his subordinate. Unfortunately, the two 
consuls or the dictator and his lieutenant could often be personal or political rivals, which did not help unity of 
command. One compromise sometimes reached was for two consuls to command on alternate days. Since the term 
of office of all these magistrates was one year, it was sometimes necessary to prolong a general's command after his 
term of civil office had expired. 
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The legion 


The legion, /egio, had no overall commander, being officered by six tribunes, :ribuni militum, responsible to the 
overall commander of the army — who would in many cases have only two legions. 


We have two accounts of legionary organisation in this period; Livy describes the mid-4th century legion, Polybios 
the mid-2nd. The transition between the two is obscure. Livy’s legion has 5,000 infantry. Whereas in earlier armies 
the troops were divided up according to the equipment they could afford, organisation is now on the basis of age and 
experience. The legion forms up in three lines, the first of 15 manipuli of hastati, ‘‘the lower of the young men”’, 
with 20 skirmishers called /eves attached to each maniple. The second line is of 15 manipuli of principes, older men. 
Probable strength of the manipulus is 60 men and two officers, but as the Aastati seem to be a picked force while the 
principes were the mainstay of the army, the former may perhaps have originally been less numerous, The third line 
is of 15 ordines, each ordo divided into three vexilla, one each of triarii, who are the veterans, younger men called 
rorarii, and accensi, “the least dependable”. Each vexillum has 60 rankers, two centurtones in command, and a 
standard-bearer. Livy’s account has been queried on several grounds; it seems generally sound but the rorarii and 
accensi are problems. Livy makes no mention of either in his account of tactics, and there says there are no reserves 
behind the /riarti, though earlier saying the rorarii and accensi deploy behind them. His association of these three 
classes would imply rorarii and accensi are heavy infantry like the rriari, but other sources (Varro on the Latin 
language) say rorarii are light troops; they are called swift, and even Livy has them running into action. It seems 
clear that rorarti are light infantry, attached to the ¢riarit in the same way as the leves are to the kastari — unless one 
is a mere duplication of the other, which the different numbers make unlikely. The word accensi means attendants 
or supernumeraries; Varro interprets this as military servants, and they clearly cannot be a regular combatant part 
of the legion. Livy only records them in action once, in 340, and there they are used in a ruse which may be the key 
to their identity; it depends on their presence being a surprise to their Latin adversaries, who, though organised in 
Roman style, have no accenst of their own. The Latin War was a dire emergency for Rome, with all her allies turned 
enemy, and it seems likely that the accensi were levied to met this emergency from the poorer classes who would not 
usually fight. This explains their name, as they were supernumerary to the usual strength of the legion, explains 
why they were unreliable, and why the Latins did not expect them. The Latin war may thus have been the only 
occasion that they fought. 


In the later Polybian organisation the legion normally has 4,200 infantry — which, if Livy’s 5,000 includes over 900 
accensi who were additional to the usual strength, may be no real change. There are 1,200 hastati in ten manipuli of 
120, 1,200 principes organised in the same way, and 600 rriarii also in ten manipuli, but of only 60 men like the 4th- 
century maniple or vexillum. Each manipulus has two centuriones, two optiones as their subordinates, and two 
standard-bearers. The remaining 1,200 men are light infantry called velites, divided for administrative purposes 
among the manipuli. The youngest and poorest men serve as welites; as before, the Aastati are also young, the 
principes older, and the friariz are veterans. When necessary legions could be larger, up to 5,000 or even (for the 
Pydna campaign) 6,000 infantry; ifso the rriarif remained at 600, while the other classes increased in number, so a 
6,000 man legion would have 1,800 of each class. As the complement of officers shows, each maniple was divided 
into two centuries, no longer of the 100 men their name indicates. 


It is not clear when the Livian organisation gave way to the Polybian, or whether the change was drastic or gradual. 
However, a reform of the light infantry seems to have taken place in 211. In that year, after a successful use of light 
infantry in co-operation with cavalry, Livy claims that velites were incorporated in the legions for the first time. In 
fact he uses velites for skirmishers earlier than this date, and skirmishers, by whatever name, had been included in 
the legions for a long time. But this is certainly the first time we hear of the equipment later standard for the velites, 
and may well reflect a real reform. About this time the minimum property qualification for military service was 
reduced from 11,000 to 4,000 asses. This would produce many recruits who could not afford heavy infantry armour, 
so it is likely that steps were taken to ensure that the poorer recruits served in the unarmoured velrtes. The 
equipment was no doubt reformed at the same time. However, if the earlier /eves and rorarii were both light troops, 
the number of skirmishers in a legion would have remained at about 1,200. 


One maniple each of hastati, principes and triarii could be combined in a cohort (cohors). These seem to have been 
first used about 210 as a tactical expedient in Spain. For a century or so maniple and cohort co-existed, used 
according to tactical circumstances, but by Marius’ day the cohort was the basic tactical and administrative unit. 
The different roles of hastati, principes and triarti thus disappeared. Marius is often also given credit by modern 
writers for abolishing the velites, but Frontinus says Sulla still had them in 86 BC, so they may not have vanished till 
soon after this date. 


Each legion had 300 cavalry in ten rurmae of 30. The turma elected three decuriones, leaders of ten, of whom the 
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senior commanded the turma with the rank of praefectus. Each decurio chose an optio as his second-in-command. 
This organisation probably applied throughout our period. 


Italian allies 


The beginning of our period saw Rome engaged in a series of wars to restore her control over the Latin League, 
which had collapsed after the Gallic invasion of 386. In 360, the Latin cities Tibur and Velitrae even called in Gauls 
to help against Rome. Roman authority was restored by 354. The Latin League provided forces equal in number, 
organisation and equipment to the Romans, and subject to Roman command. After the Latin revolt in 340 most 
Latins were incorporated as Roman citizens and the League was dissolved, replaced by a series of bilateral treaties 
between Rome and the individual cities. Latin colonies were founded throughout Italy, however, and “allies of the 
Latin name”, socii Latini nominis, had greater autonomy than other allies. They seem to have provided the bulk of 
the allied forces, Livy sometimes speaking as if all rhe allies were Latins, but as Rome expanded throughout Italy 
more states were obliged to provide allied troaps — Sabini, Umbri, Volsci, Marrucini, Paeligni, Ferentani, Dauni 
and others, beside Latins, at Asculum, for instance, while by the mid-2nd century all Italy was allied. One special 
case was the Greek cities of the south, who were socii navales, generally obliged to provide ships rather than soldiers. 
Tarantine nobles are found fighting against Hannibal, though, and Rome may have made a specific request for the 
famous Tarantine light cavalry. Another exceptional case was the Bruttii, who after their support for Hannibal 
were completely demilitarised, and were not recruited for the army, 


Polybios describes allied organisation. Each Roman legion was accompanied by a Latin a/a, wing, theoretically 
with the same number of infantry as the Romans and three times as many cavalry. In practice there were often more 
allies than Romans — 20,000 allied infantry to 16,000 Romans at the Trebia, or 15,000 to two legions in Spain in 
180. The allied force was commanded by officers called praefecti sociorum, apparently three to an a/a (Polybios 
envisages twelve when four legions are raised). An elite force of extraordinarii was selected from the best allied 
troops, one-third of the cavalry and one-fifth of the infantry. Apart presumably from these, each allied unit was 
composed of men from one town or nation. Cavalry were in turmae probably the same strength as the Roman. 
Although Polybios assumes the infantry camped in manipuli, the cohors was the standard unit both for recruitment 
and tactics at least as carly as the second Punic war, before Roman citizen troops used it. It may originally have been 
a Samnite unit, so some allies may fave used it before their incorporation into the Roman army. Allied codortes of 
460, 500 and 600 men are recorded. Manipuli probably existed as sub-units within the cohors. 


Allied armament is not specified — which may simply be because the Romans laid down no regulations about it. 
Certainly the Latins were equipped in Roman style, but many other Italian peoples fought in their own armies in 
lighter equipment. Livy believed that in 217 Rome traditionally used only citizen and Latin heavy infantry, which 
may imply that other allies retained their native lighter styles. Perhaps a gradual adoption of Roman armament took 
place. Plutarch seems to envisage the Paeligni at Pydna equipped as Romans, but they had then been Roman allies 
for nearly 150 years, and even if they had adopted Roman arms that need not mean al) allies had done so. Allied alae 
seem to have included some light infantry skirmishers, but perhaps in smaller proportion to the legions; at the 
Trebia there were 6,000 light infantry, of whom the four Roman legions should alone have provided over 4,000; but 
losses at the earlier Ticinus skirmish may explain this. 


Beyond Italy 


Outside Italy, Roman armies used a wide variety of foreign auxiliaries, usually local to the theatre of war. The first 
non-Italian allies were Gauls; 800 deserted from Carthage to Rome during the first Punic war, The Gallic tribes of 
what is now north Italy were mostly hostile, but the Cenamani were pro-Reman, and fought in the Telamon 
campaign and at the Trebia, where they stayed loyal when other Gallic units deserted. In the same year, Gallic 
cavalry in the service of Rome’s ally Massalia fought for Rome on the Rhone. In the Telamon campaign, the 
Cenomani were brigaded with Veneti, a people possibly of Illyrian origin living in the area still called Venetia who 
were long standing allies of Rome. Unlike their Gallic neighbours, the Ligurians are rarely found in Roman service, 
though 2,000 were in the army sent to Greece in 171. 


In Spain local auxiliaries were used on a large scale, starting with 20,000 Celtiberian mercenaries hired by the 
Scipio brothers about 2)2. They deserted, contributing both to a Roman defeat and to the Spanish reputation for 
treachery. Thereafter most Roman armies in Spain used native troops, 20,000 at Ilipa for instance and 6,000 against 
the Celtiberians in 181. 


Numidian cavalry were widely used, and are an exception to the general principle that foreign troops were recruited 


locally; they were apparently considered valuable enough to be used far from home. A few Spanish and Numidian 
cavalry deserted to Rome in 215, but the first large scale use was when king Masinissa joined Scipio in Africa with 
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6,000 foot and 4,000 horse. Thereafter Numidians were used outside Africa quite often; 800 cavalry in Liguria in 
193, 500 in the war with Antiochos III, 2,200 cavalry and 1,000 infantry in Greece in 171. Numidia also provided 
most of Rome’s elephants; the first few used against Macedon in 200 had been captured by Rome from Carthage, 
but they were soon joined by ten sent by Masinissa, and Numidia sent elephants to fight at Magnesia, Pydna, in the 
third Punic war and at Numantia in 134, when they were escorted by archers and slingers. 


Rome was also supplied with troops by several friendly Greek states. Syracuse sent 500 Cretan archers and 500 or 
1,000 other infantry, called variously slingers and peltophoroi (thus slingers with the pelte?) who fought at the 
Trebia. Aitolia and Pergamon co-operated with Rome in the first Macedonian War, and in the second Aitolia sent 
6,000 infantry and 400 excellent cavalry to Kynoskephalai (where 500 Cretan archers, 300 Apollonians with the 
same equipment, and 1,200 Athamanian infantry also served). Aitolia was hostile during the war with Antiochos 
III, but Eumenes II of Pergamon supplied an invaluable force of 3,000 peltasts, 500 Cretans, 500 Trallians and 800 
cavalry (including some Achaian troops already serving with the Pergamene army). In the war with Perseus, 
Pergamon sent 6,000 infantry (including Cretan, Mysian and Cyrtii skirmishers) and 1,000 cavalry (including 200 
Galatians} to Greece in 17}, though most went home before Pydna. Also serving in the army in 17] were Airolian 
cavalry, 1,200 Achaian archers, 300 cavalry and 100 foot from Apollonia, and 300 Thessalian cavalry, Achaia was 
a frequent ally; the League's army campaigned with Rome against Sparta in 192, and 100 slingers helped at the siege 
of Ambracia in 189. Even Philip V of Macedon became a Roman ally after Kynoskephalai, helping against the 
Seleucids, and allowing the recruitment of 2,000 Macedonian and Thracian volunteers who fought at Magnesia. 


In 229 Rome acquired a protectorate on the Illyrian coast. Troops were raised in this area against Perseus of 
Macedon and Genthios of Illyria in 168 — 2,000 cavalry and 2,000 infantry from the Parthini, plus troops from the 
Bullini and the coastal Greek cities of Apollonia and Dyrrhachium. 


Rome’s artillery was also mostly supplied by allies, as she made no attempt to build up a large state arsenal. Thus 
Greek cities in Sicily supplied engines for Scipio in Africa in 204, and Pergamon provided engines in 200. 


THE OSCANS 


The Samnites and their relatives in central and south Italy are known as Oscans, from the name of their language. 
The name is actually slightly misleading, as it derives from the Osci or Opici who were the Samnites’ predecessors 
in the central highlands. Thus some modern writers prefer the name Sabellian, from the Latin Sabellus which came 
into use in the Ist century BC to denote Oscan speakers other than the Samnites, Alternatively, some ancient 
writers call the whole lot Samnites. As Sabellian is strictly anachronistic, and the general use of Samnite misleading, 
I have stuck to Oscan. Apart from the Samnites, Oscan peoples include smaller central Italian hill-peoples such as 
the Sidicini and Frentani, and tribes in the south formed by Oscan migrants conquering and absorbing the natives, 
and taking some of the Greek cities, in the 5th century — the Campani, Lucani and Bruttii. Some other central 
Italians such as the Vestini and their allies spoke related dialects Professor Salmon refers to as “‘Sabellic’’. 


Most of these states were organised as leagues of towns or tribes, with elected officials probably including elected 
gencrals. The noble families dominated politics, especially in Campania, no doubt providing most of the generals, 
but their power was limited and the Oscans were regarded as democratic. 


Samnites 


The Samnites were the largest and most important Oscan nation, a league of four tribes, the Pentri, Caudini, 
Hirpini and Caraceni. Polybios’ summary of Italian manpower allots them a potential strength of 70,000 foot and 
7,000 horse in 225, when much of their territory had been annexed by Rome; Livy records 40,000 men in one field 
army in the 4th century. They fought a series of wars with Rome from 343 to 272, and were by far Rome’s most 
formidable Italian foe. Many later joined Hannibal, Under a general appointed for one year their army was 
organised into /egiones (as were those of the Lucani, Bruttii, and probably most Italians) which may have been larger 
than the Roman /egio, as the elite Linen Legion of 293 had 16,000 men. They were divided into cohortes of 400, as 
were the Hernici in 362. The references are from Livy, who sometimes misuses Roman military terminology; but 
the strength of 400 does not conform to later Roman cohorts. This suggests it is accurate, and that the cohors was 
first used by central Italian hill peoples, and was introduced by such allies into Roman service. Samnite officers 
were close enough to Roman iribunt militum and centuriones for Livy to use those words for them. Despite obvious 
similarities to the Roman organisation, there is no trace of the Roman triple-line system, nor of specialist light 
infantry (perhaps because the light Samnite equipment made them unnecessary). 
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Elite infantry bodies existed. Livy’s account of magnificent “gold” and ‘‘silver” forces in 308 is certainly 
exaggerated and may belong to a totally fictitious campaign; but in 293 the Samnites raised an elite /egio /inteata, 
‘Linen Legion’ (the reason for the name is obscure) from their nobility, bound never to flee by special oaths which 
were administered by armed (and combatant?) priests. 


The proportion of cavalry actually fielded is never mentioned, but may well have been low. Samnium’s wooded 
mountains are not good cavalry country, and in several battles with Rome the Samnite cavalry played no part worth 
mentioning, perhaps because of their small numbers. Like the Romans they were organised into turmae. 


Being a fairly poor people, the Samnites rarely if ever hired mercenaries; Livy records a rumour that in 322 they 
were levying mercenaries from their neighbours, but none are mentioned in the subsequent battles. They fought in 
alliance, however, with various other Italian peoples — even with Rome in 340. In the second Samnite-Roman war 
(326-304) Nola in Campania was an ally, as were the Vestini and their associates and probably the Apuli, while some 
Volsci and Hernici came over from Rome to Samnium and some Etruscan cities joined the alliance from 311. In the 
third war (298-290) the Vestini were pro-Roman, but some Etruscans were allied with Samnium from the start, and 
a grand alliance of Samnites, Etruscans, Umbri, and Senonian Gauls was formed — and defeated at Sentinum. Livy 
describes the Apuli as allied with the Samnites, violating their treaty with Rome. Later the Samnites joined 
Pyrrhos’ coalition, but stayed in arms longer than Pyrrhos did (284-272), 


Campania 

The Oscan Campani took over the Greek and Etruscan cities of the Campanian plain in the late 5th century. Their 
league, based on Capua and Cumae, covered only the north of the plain. Further south Nola was an independent 
Oscan city aligned with Samnium. Neapolis (Naples) stayed Greek, though with some Oscan infiltration; in 327 
Nola forced Neapolis into alliance and installed a garrison of 2,000 Nolani and 4,000 Samnites — which was soon 
ejected under Roman pressure. 


The Campani were influenced by the Greek civilisation they took over; to defend their new wealth against Samnite 
pressure they allied with Rome in 343, sparking off the first Roman-Samnite war. When the two great powers made 
peace and agreed spheres of influence, the Campani joined the Latins in revolt against this domination. The 
Campanian nobility however stood aloof, and their excellent cavalry seems to have played no part in the war. 
Thereafter the Campani were made Roman citizens (without the suffrage, except for the nobles), and fought for 
Rome till Capua joined Hannibal. As citizens, they are lumped in with the Romans in Polybios’ figures for Italian 
resources; Livy estimates that in 216 Campania could raise 30,000 foot and 4,000 horse, but he may only be 
referring to the arca of Capua, as the figure seems too small for the whole country. 


The Campanian plain was good horse-breeding country, and Cumae and other western Greek cities had continued 
the reliance on aristocratic cavalry long obsolete back home. The Oscan nobility took over the tradition, and 
Campanian cavalry became famous as mercenaries and distinguished themselves in Roman service. Some of their 
infantry, too, seem to have adopted Greek hoplite equipment. After 340, as Roman citizens serving in the /egiones, 
they presumably adopted Roman organisation and arms, eventually if not at once, 


Lucani and Bruttii 


The Lucani formed a league which according to Polybios could call on 30,000 foot and 3,000 horse in 225. The 
plain round Paestum (formerly Greek Poseidonia) was good cavalry country, producing horsemen very like the 
Campanians. But most of Lucania was wooded hills, which explains why Polybios’ cavalry proportion is 
comparable to Samnium rather than Campania. Livy says the Lucani allied with Rome in 326, but this is almost 
certainly confusion with the Volscian town of Luca. Lucania did call in Roman aid against Samnium in 299, 
probably for the first time. Later they joined Pyrrhos, and some joined Hannibal. 


The Bruttii in the “‘toe’’ of Italy were an indigenous tribe who had been conquered and Oscanised by the Lucani. 
In 356 they rebelled and set up their own independent league, which conquered some of the coastal Greek cities. 
They fought Taras, sometimes allied with the Lucani, and sided successively with Pyrrhos and Hannibal. Little is 
known of their armies except that they relied on the usual mobile javelin-armed infantry organised in legiones and 
cohortes. They raised 15,000 men in 215. 
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Apulia 

Apulia in the south-east of Italy was inhabited by three tribes known as Iapyges or Iapygii; from north to south these 
were the Dauni, the Peucetii, and the Messapii in the “‘heel”’ of Italy. The lapyges contained a strong and probably 
dominant Illyrian element. By the mid-4th century the Dauni and Peucetii are found grouped together as Apuli, 
which may derive from the name Iapygii. They are sometimes regarded as an Oscan nation and may have been 
dominated by Oscan immigrants. The Messapii, perhaps the strongest of the three tribes, kept their distinctive 
language and identity, and aligned themselves with Samnium while the Apuli allied with Rome in fear of further 
Oscan pressure from the centrai highiands. The Messapii thus aligned themselves with Pyrrhos, while the Apuli 
stayed loyal to Rome, and the Dauni attacked Pyrrhos’ camp at Asculum with 4,000 foot and 400 horse. In 225 
Polybios gives the whole country, “Iapyges and Messapii”’, by now all allied with Rome, 50,000 foot and 16,000 
horse. Much of Apulia, especially Messapia, was good pasture-land, famous for its horses, hence the high 
proportion of cavalry. 


The **Sabellic League” 


The Vestini, Marsi, Paeligni and Marrucini, “Sabellic” hill-tribes north of Samnium, formed a confederation 
Salmon calls the “Sabellic League”. The neighbouring Oscan Frentani may have been associated with them. Livy 
sometimes calls the whole league Vestini, suggesting these were dominant. He says they were as strong as 
Samnium, probably exaggerating since Polybios only allots them 20,000 foot and 4,000 horse in 225. At first 
aligned with the Samnites, they joined Rome in 304-2. Frentanian cavalry are mentioned serving against Pyrrhos, 
Paeligni and Marrucini infantry cohortes fighting bravely but vainly at Pydna. They were probably armed and 
organised much like the Oscans. 


THE ETRUSCANS 


Etruria was a league, traditionally of 12 cities. This was mainly a religious association, with its federal centre at the 
temple of Voltumna in Volsinii. Politically the various cities mostly pursued their own courses, but occasionally 
managed to unite for war under the auspices of the league; Livy records in 357 “a call to arms to all those who bore 
the name Etruscan"’. By the start of our period Etruscan power had already been decisively weakened by Gauls and 
Romans. The Gauls overran the Etruscan cities in the Po valley about 400, though Felsina (Bologna) held out till 
350 or so: Rome had already destroyed Veii in the south, while Caere was her long-standing ally, absorbed into the 
Roman state in 353. The remaining Etruscan cities fought a series of wars with Rome, sometimes in alliance with 
Samnites or Gauls, till Rome crushed an alliance of Etruscans and the Gallic Boii in two battles at Lake Vadimon, 
in 282 and 281. Thereafter Etruria stayed quiet under Roman rule, supplying allied troops against the Gauls in 225 
while Etruscan cavalry are mentioned in the war against Hannibal. 


Livy says the Etruscans had more manpower than any other 4th-century Italian nation; in 225 Etruscans and 
Sabines together raised 4,000 horse and over 50,000 foot, but this may not have been the total available strength. 
Class divisions in Etruria were sharp, the bulk of the rural populace being oppressed serfs. These would not be able 
to afford adequate armament, nor would they be trusted by the ruling aristocracy. Etruscan cities may thus have 
been able to mobilise smaller proportions of their manpower than others. The citizenry fought as heavy infantry 
armed originally as Greek hoplites. By the 4th century some used pi/a instead, and since the long spear did not go 
out of use Etruscan armies probably contained a mixture of pila and spears like Roman legions of the period. Livy 
indeed calls them by Roman terms, mentioning legiones and manipuli. The legio and centuria at Rome go back to the 
period of Etruscan dominion, so probably Etruscan organisation was very similar to Roman, except that there is no 
sign of any division of the heavy infantry into lines like the Roman Aasiati, principes and triarii. Light infantry are 
rarely mentioned so may not have been numerous or important. However some peasant militia system, which no 
doubt provided lightly armed infantry, seems to have existed as ‘‘hastily levied cohortes of Etruscan peasants” 
turned out to fight Roman raiders in 310. 
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TACTICAL METHODS 


THE PERSIANS 


A Persian army involving the full levy of the empire would be led by the Great King himself; in battle his traditional! 
position was in or behind the centre of the battle line, surrounded by his household troops. The last king, Darius III, 
was able, ingenious, and personally brave, but not a bold tactician; he was cautious and deliberate, and would cut his 
losses and run when things went wrong, rather than either make a desperate last stand or improvise a new plan. 
When the king did not command in person he was traditionally reluctant to entrust too much power to a single 
general, for fear of revolt. With limited authority, Persian generals tended to proceed slowly and with caution, 
“Indeed, it is the usual custom for Persian commanders, not being independent in the general conduct of war, to 
refer all matters to the king and await his replies concerning every detail” says Diodoros. For the Granikos 
campaign command was delegated to a committee of courtiers, Joca) satraps and Greek mercenary generals. 
Rejecting the Greck Memnon’s proposed cautious scorched-earth policy, which would devastate their own estates, 
these nobles chose to risk a battle, although they were outnumbered. Typical aristocratic rashness, perhaps, but not 
typical of the Persian approach to war, which tended towards the cautious and defensive. 


The best and most important part of the army was the cavalry, of whom the armoured javelinman on an 
unarmoured horse, provided by the Persians themselves among others, was commonest. Asklepiodotos says the 
typical formation was a squadron drawn up with as many ranks as files. As organisation was decimal, a 100-man 
squadron 10 ranks deep may have been the basic unit, but 10 seems too deep to be useful; Polybios for instance says 
cavalry are no use deeper than eight ranks. A 50-man squadron, drawn up approximately seven by seven, perhaps 
with the officer outside the ranks, seems more likely. Diodoros says the royal guard at Gaugamela formed one 
outsize 1,000-man body, and Plutarch notes these were in a deep formation. Cavalry would normally form up on the 
wings. At Gaugamela, with few good infantry, cavalry formed almost all the main line, and at the Granikos the front 
line was exclusively cavalry. Several reasons have been advanced for the curious decision to hold a riverbank with 
cavalry, when there were good infantry available. I favour haste rather than planning, but it is worth noting that an 
earlier satrap of Armenia had tried to hold the river Kentrites against Xenophon with cavalry, deploying his foot 
behind (though these were not particularly good troops). Cavalry would often use numbers and mobility to outflank 
the enemy, but fewer now had the bow than in earlier armies, so they were less likely to skirmish and more likely to 
charge home, throwing javelins on the way in and closing with hand-weapons. Units on armoured horses would 
often lead the charge. 


The best light infantry were Persian archers and slingers, who were probably used mixed together, as was later done 
by Macedonian generals who had access to Persian troops. They would screen deployment along with the cavalry, 
and outflank an enemy or harrass his march in hilly terrain. At Gaugamela the native Persian contingent mixed 
cavalry and infantry together, perhaps imitating the Macedonian use of light infantry at the Granikos. A Persian 
army could produce a frightful missile barrage, but as the traditional bow-and-spear heavy infantry units seem to 
have disappeared, archery was now less important than earlier. Nonetheless the desire to let archers shoot as long as 
possible at an advancing enemy may have contributed to the preference for static and defensive tactics. 


Although some of the unreliable subject levy contingents were similar light infantry missilemen they were 
generally drawn up behind the main line of battle, where if they contributed nothing to victory they would at least 
not provoke defeat by an carly flight. Their only effect on the course of Issos or Gaugamela seems to have been to 
hinder the Persian retreat. 


Apart from the small royal guard, Persia’s only good heavy infantry were Greek mercenaries, who were the 
backbone of the army and displayed remarkable loyalty to their paymaster, 2,000 of them following Darius to his 
death even after three Persian disasters. The mercenaries were largely responsible for many victories over rebel 
satraps and Egyptians, and put up a brave and desperate fight against Alexander. There was only a limited number 
of Greeks available even to so rich a power as Persia, and they were often supplemented by heavy infantry of lesser 
enthusiasm or experience, who would usually form up on their flanks, as the kardakes did at Issos. The army which 
invaded Egypt in 351 was divided into four divisions of which three were of mixed Greeks and “‘barbarians”’. 


Scythed chariots, when used, were spaced out at intervals in front of the line to disrupt the enemy by an early charge. 
They were initially used against Greek infantry, with little success; Darius at Gaugamela may have meant to try 
them our against the Macedonian cavalry, as most were in front of his wings, but in the event they were beaten by 
light infantry. Even when they succeeded in charging home, the chariots needed to be closely supported by other 
troops to exploit the gaps they made. Such support was rarely forthcoming, but the scythed chariots’ only two 
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successes, against Greek hoplites in 395, and in Pontic hands against a Bithynian army after our era, occurred when 
their charge was supported. The elephants at Gaugamela may have been intended for such an early charge, as the 
Persian battleplan placed them in front of the centre; but there is no mention of them in the actual fighting, while 
elephants were later captured in the camp. It seems likely they did not fight, perhaps being withdrawn at the last 
minute lest they frightened the Persian cavalry horses, who were not used to them. 


The Persians showed a good eye for terrain, exploiting the defensive values of rivers and mountain passes, using the 
hills for a flank move at Issos, and taking care to choose and clear a plain for the chariots at Gaugamela. At Issos, 
Darius strengthened with a palisade (presumably hastily improvised) those sections of the river bank which were 
less steep; this the Macedonians saw as proof of his cowardly and slavish methods of thought. This is a harsh 
judgment on a sensible move, but one which is typical of the cautious, defensive streak which runs through the 
Achaemenid approach to warfare. 


THE HELLENISTIC TRADITION 


The various Greek, Macedonian and Hellenistic armies drew their tactics from a common basis of doctrine and 
experience, and can best be considered together. Organisational and tactical theory was summarised in several 
manuals of which that by Asklepiodotos, written in the Ist century BC, is the oldest surviving. Later manuals by 
Ailian and Arrian contain much the same information, Arrian adding Imperial Roman material. The manuals are 
a useful outline, but their relation to practice is sometimes limited. 


Despite considerable development from the Peloponnesian War on, to the Greek city-states of the 4th century war 
was still largely seasonal, amateur and tactically simple. Tactics were based on a solid phalanx of hoplites (the term 
phalanx can refer to any solid formation of infantry, or to a whole battle-line, and is even used occasionally for 
cavalry; however phalangite (Greek phalanggites) is usually restricted to Macedonian-style pikemen), with the best 
troops on the right, the position of honour. This would advance and engage the enemy hand to hand. Reserves, 
outflanking moves, and such variations were rare. The Boiotians had long favoured deep phalanxes, and had just 
before our era developed this into an attack in echelon, led by a deep hoplite mass on the left wing. Cavalry and light 
troops were subordinate arms in most armies. 


A general's role was limited to deploying the army and then fighting in the front rank; there was little question of 
him actually directing the battle. The 3rd-century Achaian general Aratos of Sikyon went further, drawing up the 
army and then retiring toa safe distance to await the outcome of the battle. He was ridiculed for this, however, and 
throughout this period a general was expected to fight in person. 


Philip II of Macedon developed his tactics largely from the Boiotian model. Their deep formations probably 
inspired his deep phalanx, and he and his son Alexander used the oblique advance with one wing refused; at 
Chaironeia Philip developed this into a feigned withdrawal by one wing. Cavalry was more important in the new 
Macedonian army, used to deliver a decisive charge at a weak point in the enemy line. Alexander also made good use 
of light infantry, offensively in difficult terrain or in close conjunction with cavalry in both attack and defence. He 
also introduced a second infantry line to deal with breakthroughs or outflanking moves by a mobile enemy. His 
hallmarks were co-operation between the various arms, careful timing of the attack, and a close personal control 
over all the units at least of the offensive wing which he commanded in person. However Alexander still fought in 
person, leading the decisive heavy cavalry charge, and most later generals followed his example. Philip and 
Alexander were also innovators in their emphasis on a vigorous pursuit of a beaten army, and in waging war all year 
round, not stopping for winter or harvest. After the generation of Alexander’s Successors, however, warfare tended 
to become a seasonal business again. 


The Successors, educated in Alexander’s school, continued his tactics. It was still common to attack with one strong 
wing, refusing the other, Thus at Paraitakene both sides attacked with the right and refused the left, while at 
Gabiene and Gaza the two strong wings met. Against Krateros in 321 Eumenes attacked with both wings, refusing 
his weak centre. Victory on the wings could now decide the battle, whatever happened to the two phalanxes. The 
Successors’ chief innovation was the use of elephants, mainly to open the attack all along the line. Pyrrhos, with 
fewer elephants to risk, tended to hold both these and his best cavalry in reserve for a decisive blow. Generals by now 
had effective control over the whole battle, not just their own wing; Eumenes for instance could summon cavalry 
from one wing to the other in mid-battle, which not even Alexander seems to have achieved. 


In the 270’s some Greek states replaced the traditional hoplite with rhureophoroi, who were used primarily as 


skirmishers, though equipped for close combat too. Later, these states and others took up Macedonian-style pike 
phalanxes, and thus Macedonian tactics. Thureophoroi and other light troops, mostly mercenary, still played a large 
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part. Cavalry never became as important in Greece as in Macedon. 


After the generation of the Successors, the major Hellenistic armies underwent a decline in tactical flair and 
flexibility. By the standards of the ancient world asa whole, the level of generalship was by no means poor; but after 
Alexander, perhaps the greatest general in history, and then a generation of able commanders who had learned their 
trade under him, mere competence was bound to be an anticlimax. Cavalry declined in numbers and importance, at 
least in Macedon and Ptolemaic Egypt, the Seleucids perhaps being an exception. Instead of the decisive cavalry 
charge there was more reliance on the phalanx, which formed a higher proportion of the army and was the main 
offensive arm. The use of offensive and defensive wings also declined, as the aim was to get your centre into contact 
with the enemy and defeat him in a phalanx fight. Reserves were still rarely used, and Antiochos III's offensive 
employment of them at Apollonia may be unique. However, Antigonos Doson’s carefully planned assault at 
Sellasia, Antiochos ILI’s unorthodox cavalry attack at Magnesia, and Eumenes of Pergamon’s decisive use of light 
troops at the same battle, all show that later Hellenistic generals could still produce some effective surprises. The 
use of light troops on forced marches and in rough country was also well developed, especially by Philip V, who was 
noted for his speedy offensives, sometimes surprising the enemy outside the usual campaigning season. 


Hoplites 


Hoplites formed up in close formation on a frontage of about 3ft/90cm per man, and probably the same depth per 
rank, each man's right protected by his neighbour’s projecting shield. They most commonly fought in multiples of 
four ranks deep, usually eight, though four was known, 12 and 16 common. Asklepiodotos says early infantry 
organisation was based on a file of eight men, but there is little evidence that hoplites were organised at all down to 
this level, except in Sparta; and Spartan organisation was better adapted to depths of six or twelve, twelve being 
usual. Theban offensive wings could be up to 50 ranks deep. 


Normally two hoplite phalanxes would simply head straight for each other, break into a run for the last few yards, 
and shove and stab till one line broke. The Spartans were noted for their slow and ordered advance, marching in step 
to the rhythm of flute-players; others were more excitable, the Thebans at the Nemeia in 394 breaking into a run 
when the armies were 200 yards/180m apart, and some Spartan allies and mercenaries starting to run at half that 
distance. While Spartans advanced quietly, to hear the flutes and officers’ orders, and the allied army at 
Thermopylai in 279 advanced “‘silently and in order’’, other armies would shout warcries. 


As a hoplite line advanced it tended to edge to the right; the right-hand man would drift right in fear of being out- 
flanked, and the rest of the line would follow suit, cach hoplite trying to keep under the protection of his right-hand 
neighbour’s shield. Thus each right wing might overlap and beat the opposing left. Planned flank attacks were a 
different matter, and less common, though the deep Theban columns were particularly vulnerable to them. 


Against light troops the aim was to close as fast as possible to minimise missile casualties. Either the whole line 
would charge at a run, or, especially in a Spartan army, the younger hoplites would rush out of the ranks to catch the 
fleet-footed enemy, the rest of the line following at a steadier pace. Similar tactics might be used to support cavalry 
outnumbered by enemy horse, but if unsupported by cavalry of their own hoplites were reluctant to advance in the 
face of enemy cavalry because of their vulnerability if outflanked or dispersed. If surrounded or vulnerable to 
surprise attacks, hoplites would form a hollow square, with baggage, camp-followers and light troops in the centre. 


The Macedonian phalanx 


Asklepiodotos specifies three densities of formation for the phalanx; open order, which “seems to be the natural one 
and has, therefore, no special name”, allowing both frontage and depth of four cubits (6 feet/1.8m) per man; 
pyknosis, with frontage and depth of two cubits, which Polybios confirms was the usual battle formation; and 
synaspismos, “locked shields’’, also sometimes called pykuosts, allowing only one cubit frontage and depth per man. 
Diodoros gives Philip II credit for inventing this very close formation, which is probably true since it could not have 
been used by earlier hoplites with two-cubit shields. It was only used to resist an attack, being too closely packed to 
allow much movement. Diodoros says it was used by Alexander’s phalanx to deter chariots at Gaugamela, while 
Polybios describes Philip V’s Macedonian peltasts crossing a river and forming up in synaspismos on the other bank 
to keep off Aitolian cavalry. At Sellasia the Macedonian left, initially repulsed, reformed into an epallellos, 
“interlocked”, phalanx, perhaps another name for the same very dense formation. 


Under Philip II the usual depth may have been ten ranks, as a file was called dekas, ten, but thereafter it was 16. 
Thus the spefra and its equivalents, the basic 256-man unit, formed up 16 men wide by 16 deep. However at Issos 
the phalanx attacked in half-files, eight deep, because the impetus which was the main advantage of the deeper 
formation would have been broken by the river obstacle. The Seleucid phalanx at Magnesia fought 32 deep, which 
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was regarded with hindsight as too deep for the rear ranks to be of any use. At Kynoskephalai Philip V doubled the 
depth of his phalanx on the right wing, so they too may have attacked 32 deep. But he initially deployed only half 
the phalanx, and then contracted it to make room for the other half, so he may well have started eight deep to cover 
the ground, then deepened to the normal 16 to attack. 


In the 4th century the phalanx was chiefly used to pin the enemy centre while heavy cavalry delivered the decisive 
blow; Alexander seems to have regarded it as relatively unimportant, so much so that he only took two raxets in his 
main force at the Hydaspes. Later a phalanx attack became the main means to victory. A charging phalanx was 
universally agreed to be a terrifying sight, and Polybios thought that on level ground it would beat even the Roman 
legions in a straight frontal fight. Pyrrhos’ crack Macedonians proved at Asculum that this could be done, but at 
Heraclea the honours were much more even, Usually the phalanx would form one solid body, presenting an 
unbroken hedge of pikes. Alternatively it might advance in echelon as at Gaugamela, while Antigonos Doson split 
his phalanx into two bodies at Sellasia and Antiochos III deployed cavalry between the phalanx and the similarly 
armed argyraspides at Magnesia. An outflanked phalanx could form a hollow square to withdraw from the field, as 
at Gabiene and Magnesia. Asklepiodotos also mentions columns and convex or concave lines. The phalanx was very 
vulnerable to rough ground which would disrupt its solid ranks. One solution was to intersperse its units with 
lighter infantry who would be less affected and could more easily adjust their formation to cope with gaps. 
Alexander seems to have done this at Issos when he attached mercenaries, probably peltasts, to each Macedonian 
unit; Pyrrhos alternated the speirai of his phalanx with Italians, Antigonos Doson with Illyrians. If Antiochos III 
was trying to produce a similar result by putting elephants, perhaps escorted by light infantry, between his phalanx 
units at Magnesia, then he failed disastrously! 


While drill was available to face the phalanx about, so that the file-leaders still formed the new front rank, there was 
no similar technique to face to a flank, except by wheeling the whole formation; in addition, any turn was obviously 
difficult when pikes were lowered and the phalanx was engaged. It was this weakness which the Romans, with their 
more flexible units, exploited. Nonetheless, the unmanoeuvrability of the later phalanx should not be exaggerated. 
Note that at Kynoskephalai and Corinth the Romans won by attacking the phalanx from an unexpected direction 
while it was already engaged frontally, a difficult situation for any type of troops, while at Magnesia and Pydna other 
causes of disorder applied. Philopoimen at Mantineia, wheeling one unit of his phalanx on to the Spartan flank, 
proved that before combat had been joined, the separate units even of the later phalanx could manoeuvre indepen- 
dently and effectively, That they rarely did so in practice was due as much to the rarity of flexible generalship and 
mobile tactics as much as to the inherent clumsiness of the formation. 


Philip's and Alexander’s hypaspists generally formed on the right of the phalanx; this has led to the idea that they 
were a fast-moving ‘‘hinge’’ between the phalanx and the heavy cavalry, and thus that they must have been lighter 
armed than the phalanx. However there is no evidence for the rapid battlefield movement that such a role would 
imply, and the position is equally compatible with their being an elite unit armed the same as the phalanx, deployed 
on the prestigious right wing. Certainly as argyraspides they fought in the centre of Eumenes’ phalanx, and 
equivalent guard units in some later armies at least were pikemen. The feigned retreat at Chaironeia, however, may 
argue for light and mobile equipment. Both hypaspists and phalanx ¢axeis are found on Alexander’s forced marches. 


Peltasts and thureophoroi 


Peltasts were traditionally skirmishers, evading when charged, and wearing their enemy down with a rain of 
javelins. Thus they won several notable victories, the most striking being Iphikrates’ destruction of a Spartan mora 
in 390. They were better equipped for close combat than psz/o?, so were used in ambushes or to drive off skirmishers. 
Peltasts could be used along with hoplites to support cavalry against superior enemy horse, but if caught alone were 
likely to be ridden down. Iphikrates is credited with reforming their equipment to make it better for close combat, 
but it is not clear if the new weaponry was used widely, or at all (see note to figure 20). The rhureophorot who 
succeeded peltasts in the 3rd century were still rated among the light troops, euzono1, and were similarly used as 
skirmishers. Plutarch says that when the Achaians were armed in this way they did not fight in formed units, 
skirmished from a distance but were ineffective at close quarters, and that their tactics were peltasttkes, peltast style. 
They were used to support skirmishers, and along with these were used on forced marches, screening heavier troops 
in difficult country, or to open a battle. Thureophoroi and similar troops, such as Thracians and Illyrians, might also 
be deployed in battle to protect the vulnerable flanks of a phalanx (though not infrequently even good commanders 
like Pyrrhos and Philopoimen seem to have covered their phalanx flanks only with cavalry). Though often found 
fighting hand to hand with their own kind, they could not stand up to a pike-phalanx. Asklepiodotos bases their 
organisation on files of eight, and this was probably their typical depth in battle. It seems likely they would skirmish 
in open order but close up to pyknosis for close combat. 
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Light infantry 

The psiloi or gymnetes were javelinmen, archers and slingers. In Greece and Macedon javelinmen were much the 
most important, but the Seleucids and other eastern armies had access to many local archers. They usually fought 
in open order and probably eight deep, Asklepiodotos basing their organisation on files of eight, though some may 
have had very little formal organisation at all. However their formations were obviously less rigid that those of other 
troops, and would be adapted to local features of terrain or the need to screen a given frontage of phalanx. 


They were chiefly skirmishers, deploying in front of the phalanx to open the combat and then fall back, allowing the 
heavy troops to close. Asklepiodotos suggests they could draw up behind an eight-deep phalanx to shoot overhead, 
as Xenophon advocated earlier in the Kyropaidia. Onasander sets out the rival view that psiloi should deploy in front 
sothey can see the target, javelinmen can take a run up to increase their range, and archers shoot at a lower trajectory 
with more force. This was the course usually followed, except in the special circumstances of shooting down from, 
or up at, a hill; thus Doson’s Cretans at Sellasia were behind the troops attacking mount Euas. Occasionally psiloi 
would instead deploy on the wings when there was suitable high ground for them to shoot from. Generally the 
skirmishing was a mere preliminary to the clash of phalanxes, but the poorer Greek hill peoples relied heavily on 
skirmishing, and the Galatians in 279 were beaten almost solely by Aitolian and Phokian javelinmen. Where 
possible, skirmishers would outflank the enemy to shoot from directions where their victims could not use their 
shields. 


Psiloi were often used to support cavalry, chiefly by shooting at enemy cavalry; the Theban cavalry victory over the 
Athenians at Mantineia in 362 was attributed to the numbers and quality of the supporting light infantry. 
Alexander used Agrianian javelinmen joining in cavalry melees at the Granikos and the Jaxartes, while at 
Gaugamela Greeks (probably peltasts) were apparently concealed behind horsemen, charging out in their support 
(as Xenophon had earlier recommended). This co-operation is rarer after Alexander because the psio: have a new 
role guarding elephants, but at the Kallinikos skirmish in 171 Perseus mixed Cretans and others with his cavalry. 
Elephants were closely supported by light infantry from their first appearance in Hellenistic armies, usually about 
50 men per beast. They served to protect the elephants’ vulnerable flanks and to give missile support. 


In mountains psi/oi were used to defend passes, often fortified, or to attack similar positions. Such positions were 
hard to take frontally but could usually be outflanked (or bypassed; Kassandros, finding the Aitolians holding the 
coastal pass of Thermopylai against him, built rafts and sailed his army past). Alexander relied heavily on archers 
and Agrianes in these conditions, sometimes using archery to lure barbarians out of strong wooded positions, in the 
hope of driving off the bowmen; he would then hit their flanks with heavy infantry or cavalry in the open. He also 
favoured night attacks on their camps. 


Other roles for psi/oi were scouting, protecting heavy troops on the march, keeping off skirmishing cavalry, shoot- 
ing down chariots and elephants, guarding flanks, forced marches, outflanking moves, feigned retreats, and 
ambushes. Antiochos III at Raphia put light Asiatic infantry in his main line of battle, with a marked lack of success. 


Cavalry 


Polybios, calculating frontages for the battle of Issos, allows each cavalryman a frontage of 3 feet/90 cm within the 
unit. Half the frontage of a cavalry force, however, was taken up by gaps between the iai, of equal length to the front 
of an ie, so that over a longer distance there would be one cavairyman to each 6 feet of frontage. The gaps were to 
allow the units to turn or wheel to the flanks. We sometimes hear of 4th-century Greek cavalry drawn up “‘like a 
phalanx of hoplites” which suggests a solid line without the usual intervals. The late Seleucid cataphracts too 
probably used a solid line; they were too unwieldy for much more than a direct charge straight ahead anyway, so 
there was little point in making provision for them to manoeuvre; the gaps would only expose their vulnerable 
flanks. 


Asklepiodotos records the basic Greek cavalry unit to be an tle of 128, with 8 ranks of 16 men, which, because a horse 
is longer than it is wide, would appear to be a square. Polybios regards eight as the greatest useful depth for cavalry, 
and Greek cavalry are often recorded four or six deep. Instead of the usual square, Thessalian cavalry used 
rhomboid formation with the squadron commander, i/arches, riding at the point towards the enemy and subordinate 
officers at other angles, an ouragos or squadron-closer at the rear and plagiophylakes, flank guards, at the sides. 
Asklepiodotos’ example is for an ile of 61 men. The rhomboid manoeuvred more easily than the square, as it could 
wheel by keeping station on the appropriate officer, or a simple turn would leave the i/e facing in the right direction, 
still in rhomboid formation, with a different point leading. It was also better for breaking an enemy line as the best 
horsemen could be concentrated at the front point, and the narrow formation was ideal for exploiting a gap. 
Macedonian cavalry used a wedge, equivalent to the front half of the rhomboid, which Philip II is said to have 
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adopted from the Thracians and Scythians. It had the same shock value as the rhomboid, but dispensed with the 
waste of men in the rear half of the formation, at the cost of slightly reduced manoeuvrability. 


Greek cavalry were javelin skirmishers, used to scout, harrass the enemy, drive off enemy cavalry and ride down 
light infantry. When outnumbered by hostile cavalry, as when fighting Persians, they would charge to pin the 
enemy and hope to be reinforced by their own infantry before superior Perisan numbers told. They could safely 
charge down peltasts on open ground, and scored several successes against them, but could rarely hope to damage 
hoplites; at Kynoskephalai in 364 Pelopidas’ cavalry were bloodily repulsed by Alexander of Pherai’s infantry. But 
they later charged Alexander’s hoplites while these were engaged frontally, and routed them, Similarly, Timoleon 
at the Krimisos tried to hit the Carthaginians simultaneously in front with his infantry and in flank with the cavalry. 


This combined assault became the basic tactic of the new Macedonian cavalry; as early as 358 Philip used cavalry 
to attack Illyrians in flank while his infantry engaged them frontally. For Alexander the charge of the Companions 
was decisive but was only launched after careful preparation with other cavalry and light infantry, which at Issos 
safeguarded his flank and at Gaugamela also stretched the Persian line dangerously thin, creating a weak point at 
which the Companions charged. His Thessalians were the mainstay of the defensive left wing; it has been suggested 
they held off larger numbers of Persian cavalry by evading their charges, but at Issos at least they countercharged. 
For scouting Alexander had many light cavalry, including Asiatic troops such as horse archers, who were later 
found in Seleucid and other eastern Hellenistic armies, riding round the flank of a less mobile enemy and showering 
them with arrows — as at the Hydaspes where they shot down Indian chariots, Paraitakene where they harrassed 
Eumenes’ elephants, Ipsos and Azotos. 


During the Successors’ wars in Asia the victory of one side's cavalry could decide the battle; thus when Eumenes’ 
cavalry beat Krateros’ the latter’s superior infantry surrendered rather than risk being outflanked, while Antigonos 
saved the day at Paraitakene with one cavalry wing despite the defeat of his foot. Most of the heavy cavalry would 
be on one wing for the offensive, the other being mostly light horse to occupy the enemy but refuse close combat. 
Cavalry are also found in reserve; Eumenes had a picked force of 300 behind his right at Paraitakene, Pyrrhos his 
agema in reserve at Asculum. The main cavalry wings were often supported by small detached squadrons on their 
flanks or rear, as a protection against encirclement, or else thrown out in front, probably to break up the enemy 
formation before the main attack. The flank guards could be the new Jarantine javelin skirmishers. Their other 
tactical innovation was, according to Arrian, that they rode in a circle to shoot. This is presumably the formation 
that the Romans later called “Cantabrian circle”; the cavalry would gallop round ina circle with their shields on the 
outside, showering the enemy with javelins while presenting a fast-moving, shielded target to any return fire. It 
would allow greater concentration of fire on one point than the earlier rectangular squadron. 


In the 3rd century cavalry tactics declined again, limited chiefly to scouting, skirmishing and defeating the enemy 
cavalry. The Antigonids reverted to skirmishing even with hostile cavalry, and were highly surprised to be charged 
by Roman cavalry; Livy implies the whole idea of shock cavalry was new to them, so we are not dealing merely with 
specialist skirmishers who formed only part of the Antigonid cavalry force. An exception to the decline is the 
Seleucids, who had more and better cavalry to use. Antiochos III had few at Raphia and only used them against 
enemy horse, but at Magnesia he deployed some of his cataphracts between two forces of infantry and used them to 
ride down Roman foot; at Beith Zacharia in 162 Seleucid cavalry were again deployed in close support of infantry. 
The Bactrian Greeks too relied heavily on cavalry, but we have no account of their tactics, though they must have 
been influenced both by Macedonian shock tactics and by steppe horse-archers., 


Elephants 


Elephants are not naturally warlike, and panic easily. J Maccabees records the Seleucids giving their elephants wine 
before battle, in the hope of overcoming this. Panic was particularly likely when the driver was killed or disabled, 
as the bond between man and beast was close, or when the leading elephant was hurt; an army’s elephants seem to 
have established a hierarchy much like a wild herd. These considerations meant their use in battle was always risky. 


Their usual deployment was strung out in a line in front of the army, the gaps between them filled with light 
infantry. The Seleucids at Panion in 200 used Tarantine cavalry too. If enough elephants were available they would 
extend before the whole army. If not, they would be in front of the wings as their greatest effect was against enemy 
cavalry; horses, especially if unused to clephants, were terrified by the sight of them and their trumpeting. Thus 
Demetrios’ cavalry at Ipsos would not approach Seleucus’ elephants, and the “‘Elephant victory” was won by their 
effect on horses. Perseus of Macedon, whose Roman opponents had elephants while he had not, allegedly trained 
his horses to ignore their sight, sound and smell by concealing a trumpeter inside a dummy elephant smeared with 
foul-smelling paste. The beasts’ psychological effect on men who were unused to them was also considerable, but 
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steady infantry, especially pikemen, could sometimes beat them off, as Alexander proved at the Hydaspes. 
Antigonos in Pisidia and Pyrrhos at Beneventum, however, did use them successfully to break the line. As an 
alternative to the advanced screen, Pyrrhos used his few elephants more cautiously, employing them only in a late 
stage of Heraclea and deploying them in reserve at Asculum. Antiochos III at Magnesia used 22 of his 54 elephants 
in pairs between the units of his phalanx, to break up the Roman formation, and had the rest in reserve behind the 
wings. At Beith Zacharia the co-operation of elephants and infantry was taken further, cach beast accompanied by 
1,000 infantry (including argyraspides armed in Roman style) and 500 horse. 


Elephants were also used in sieges, to batter down gates or uproot palisades. At Megalopolis in 318, Polyperchon’s 
elephants charged in close formation through a breach in the walls. But they were too big and clumsy for use in 
cities; Pyrrhos’ night attack on Argos was held up because the beasts’ towers had to be removed to get them through 
the gates, and the confusion which led to his death was partly caused by one wounded elephant getting stuck in a 
gateway, and by another which ran amok through the streets. 


Deploying elephants on the wings meant they were often opposed to each other. When two elephants fought, they 
would interlock their tusks and push till one forced the other’s head aside and gored him (or her; both cow and bull 
elephants were used). Meanwhile the crews would fight with sarissai and javelins. Otherwise the main measure 
against elephants was to shoot at them. They were rarely killed by archery, but a barrage of missiles would wound 
the elephants and disable many drivers. This could cause the elephants to panic and flee, often stampeding through 
their own troops. As well as light infantry, Antigonos used horse-archers for this at Paraitakene and the 
Megalopolitans used bolt-shooting catapults against Polyperchon. But in this case the artillery could be set up in 
advance as the elephants’ line of attack was known, through a breach in the wall; in the field artillery would rarely 
be in the right place at the right time. Spiked obstacles like those of the Megalopolitans or Ptolemy at Gaza were 
really auxiliary to the missiles, as their main effect was to halt the elephants’ advance, giving a safely distant and 
stationary target. The Megalopolitan devices were spikes hidden in shallow trenches; at Gaza the obstacles were 
portable, some kind of network of iron spikes linked by chains (Diodoros calls it charax, palisade). Perseus of 
Macedon is said to have raised an anti-elephant corps whose helmets and shields were covered with nails; they were 
wholly ineffective. 


Another trick was to release squealing pigs, since the sound apparently terrified elephants. The Romans did this 
against Pyrrhos, and the Megarans later against Antigonos Gonatas, with the added refinement that the poor pigs 
were covered in tar and set alight. This no doubt ensured they squealed adequately, and the flames were an added 
fright for the elephants. After this Gonatas stabled pigs with the elephants, to get them used to the squeal, 


Chariots 


Kyrenean chariots skirmished with javelins, in what Xenophon regarded as the ancient Trojan manner. Otherwise 
the only Hellenistic chariots were the scythed vehicles used by Seleucids and Pontos, used in the Persian style. 


Against chariots Hellenistic armies relied mostly on shooting them down with light infantry or cavalry, Chariots 
which survived this barrage might panic and turn back against their own troops, which was disastrous at Magnesia. 
If they carried on they would usually veer away from solid infantry formations, and lanes would be left between the 
infantry units down which the chariots would be carried, probably against the will of their drivers, to be dealt with 
by reserves when their momentum ran out. 


Artillery 


Apart from its primary use in sieges, artillery was often used in the defence of mountain passes, often mounted on 
field fortifications. Philip V at the Aous valley, Antiochos III at Thermopylai, and Perseus in the Elpeus valley all 
used it against Romans. In the field it was usually only practicable to use artillery where it could be set up in 
advance, as at Onomarchas' ambush of Philip or to cover river crossings. Machanidas’ use of bolt-throwing engines 
at Mantineia seems to have been the only instance of an army marching on to the field and setting up catapults in 
sight of the enemy; and these engines seem to have been knocked out by the first Achaian charge, as we hear nothing 
of them in the battle. 


THE MACCABEES 


The guerilla armies of Judas’ early campaigns and Jonathan’s later stay in the wilderness relied on raids and 
ambushes, attacking Seleucid forces as they passed through defiles in the hills or assaulting their camps at night. 
Most early attempts to fight a pitched battle in the open led to defeat — most decisively at Elasa where Judas was 
killed. Despite the account of large-scale desertions before Elasa, morale seems generally to have been high, the men 
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“ready either to live or to die valiantly”. Religious enthusiasm was important, the scriptures being read before 
battle, the assault being signalled by blowing sacred trumpets, and some priests fighting in the ranks. Religion led 
to one early disaster when a rebel group which refused to fight on the Sabbath was attacked and massacred without 
resistance, but thereafter the Sabbath laws were relaxed to allow fighting on the holy day, 


As time went on Maccabean armies became capable of standing up to the Seleucids in the open, and normal 
Hellenistic tactics as well as armament were apparently used. For instance the main body seems to have fought the 
enemy phalanx at close quarters, while the general may have commanded one cavalry wing. Simon’s outnumbered 
cavalry in 134, however, were deployed for safety between two infantry forces. This is unusual and especially 
interesting because it seems to reflect Seleucid practice and is itself reflected in the Rule of War, which has light 
cavalry deployed with the infantry and heavier cavalry on the wings. This may be inspired by the Seleucid 
formation on the march to Beith Zacharia against Judas in 162, when each body of 1,000 foot was supported by 500 
horse with more cavalry, apparently cataphracts, on the wings. 


The Rule describes skirmishing slingers, who after shooting fall back on the wings of the main formation. Infantry 
then advance, deliver seven volleys of javelins, and then fall back. These seem not to be separate skirmishers but the 
thureophorot who are the army’s main strength. After shooting for some time they close with the enemy, presumably 
in the hope that these have been weakened by the missile bombardment; this seems to reflect Hellenistic 
thureophorot tactics. The infantry are said to be formed seven ranks deep, but both this and the seven javelin volleys 
probably reflect the magical-religious significance of the number rather than real practice. The Rule specifies that 
the army should be able to form square, concave line with the wings advanced, or convex line with the wings 
refused, in a passage reminiscent of Asklepiodotos. These formations may be preceded by “‘towers’’, apparently 
three sides of a hollow square with 100 infantry on each side; since the men in the towers are allotted larger shields 
than usual, and the shields appear to be important, this may reflect the Roman restudo rather than historical 
Maccabean practice. The Rule also stresses the role of priests blowing sacred trumpets, as in real Maccabean 
armies. 


THE THRACIANS 


Thracians were regarded as warlike, ferocious, and savagely bloodthirsty, but ill-disciplined and sometimes 
unreliable, with a weakness for loot. Macedonian generals often used them for executions or massacres. Livy 
describes Kotys’ elite cavalry and their supporting infantry charging “‘like wild beasts who had long been kept 
caged”, and singing as they returned from battle with severed heads as trophies. They often seem to have sung war- 
songs, Tacitus later saying they ‘‘capered and chanted in front of their lines according to their national custom”. 


The Thracians had been the originators of the peltast style of fighting which the Greeks had adopted, and their 
infantry still relied heavily on javelin fire. Thracian auxiliaries in Macedonian and Roman armies were often used 
for raids and skirmishes. In pitched battles, however, Thracians who attempted to skirmish would now often find 
themselves ridden down by enemy cavalry, and against Romans and Macedonians Thracians often found that after 
an initially successful exchange of missiles they would be forced to fight hand to hand and soundly beaten by their 
heavier armed opponents. On their own heavily wooded and hilly home ground they relied on ambushes with some 
success, seizing commanding hilltop positions and delivering surprise attacks from the cover of forests. One 
Thracian army awaited Alexander the Great atop a hill behind a barricade of wagons, which they then rolled down 
on the Macedonian infantry. 


The cavalry who charged so ferociously were probably armoured nobles, and the light equipment of the bulk of the 
cavalry suggests they were primarily skirmishers. Their traditional formation however was the wedge, which as the 
Macedonians found was well suited to a charge. Kotys’ cavalry was supported by light infantry who stood between 
the ranks, charged in support of them and hamstrung the enemy horses. Bithynian cavalry too seem to have been 
closely supported by attached infantry. This is not recorded before the early 3rd century (if that is the date of the 
Bithynian example) and is probably a result of Hellenistic influence, as Greek and Macedonian generals were using 
light infantry in close support of their cavalry long before. 


THE ILLYRIANS 


The Illyrians were “a nation of fighters both on land and sea”, warlike but rather unpredictable. They sometimes 
charged rashly into situations they could not really handle, as at the Roman siege of Skodra in 168 when the 
defenders unwisely sallied out of their strongly fortified position “and on level ground joined battle with greater 
spirit than they were able to maintain”, being soundly beaten. At the other extreme Illyrians could panic easily, as 
when Alexander’s troops in Illyria, bemusing the enemy with elaborate drill manoeuvres, suddenly switched to the 
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attack, and the Illyrians fled their hill position without attempting to fight. In addition they kept no proper security 
when they camped, with no sentries, no ditch or palisade, and could easily be surprised. All this corresponds with 
the stereotyped Graeco-Roman picture of the “barbarian”; but it may not be the whole story, The Dardanoi in 200 
are described as much steadier warriors — “these troops do not leave their ranks impulsively but keep close order 
both in combat and withdrawal”, 


This may be connected with a shift in Illyrian tactics from rather disorderly skirmishing towards close combat. In 
the 5th century Thucydides records that “as they fight in no sort of order, they have no sense of shame about giving 
up a position under pressure. To run forwards and to run backwards are equally honourable in their eyes . . , every 
man is fighting on his own. . .”’. They would not press home an attack against enemy who stood firm, and would 
retire at speed from vigorous charges, operating in fact like the typical peltast and only closing with enemy 
weakened by missiles or by their fierce warcries, Alexander’s opponents in 335 clearly still had no shame about 
abandoning positions in the face ofa determined enemy, while the speed which characterised the early infantry was 
still in evidence in 200, when it was expected “that the speed of the Illyrians would be effective in quick dashes and 
sudden charges”, but at least these Illyrians (Tralleis in Macedonian service) are expected to charge. Similarly 
5,000 Illyrians in 233 had no compunction about charging a larger Aitolian army (the League’s whole levy), 
brushing aside their light infantry holding hilltops and following up with a fast downhill charge which swept away 
the Aitolian cavalry and heavier troops. The good order and the willingness to hold firm and fight hand to hand, 
displayed by the Dardanoi in 200, is seen as early as 358 when Bardylis’ men formed square when outflanked by a 
Macedonian army with more cavalry, and though eventually beaten put up a prolonged resistance. The contrast 
between 5th-century Illyrians fighting individually in no order and their 3rd-century counterparts in formed speirar 
suggests a marked improvement in battlefield organisation probably related to the new tactics. The Macedonian 
example probably had a lot to do with these changes, and improved organisation and more resolute tactics no doubt 
contributed to the successes of 3rd century Illyrian raiders. 


The Illyrians’ shortage of cavalry and light infantry meant they could be vulnerable to harrassing and outflanking 
attacks by such troops. They made a habit of seizing commanding hills, often wooded, which gave some security 
against these tactics as well as enabling the Illyrians in turn to threaten the flanks or the line of march of an enemy 
less at home in this sort of terrain. The forested mountains of their own territory made them difficult to conquer, 
especially as their hilltops were dotted with fortified towns; they ‘‘were given confidence by the nature of their 
country and by their fortifications.” 


THE STEPPE PEOPLES 


The Scythians and Saka used the traditional skirmishing tactics of horse archers; outflanking an enemy, evading 
when charged and shooting behind them as they galloped away, and feigning flight to lure the enemy into a trap. 
Thus the Saka surrounded and shor down detached forces of Alexander's troops, and at his crossing of the Jaxartes, 
tried similarly to surround a small force, only to be outflanked themselves. The traditional Scythian cavalry 
formation was a wedge, probably like the squadron wedges of the Macedonians used primarily for shock action, 
rather than the more typical skirmishing tactics. A much later Byzantine tactic called ‘‘the Scythian” may reflect 
traditional Scythian skirmishing tactics. A unit splits into two sub-units, which ride in opposite directions across 
the enemy front, showering them with arrows, Some Scythian cavalry, no doubt the armoured nobles, were clearly 
prepared for an immediate charge as the battle of the Thates shows, and it was probably these who made most use 
of the wedge. At the Thates they were deployed in the centre, which was the traditional post of the Scythian king, 
under the personal command of the commander in chief. Sarmatian cavalry of course placed most reliance on a 
similar immediate charge to contact with the lance. 


The role of infantry on the battlefield is not clear, though no doubt very much subordinate to that of the cavalry. 
Otherwise Sarmatian infantry at least are seen sniping and harassing enemy columns in forests and defending the 
hillforts of the semi-settled tribes. They might also have been used to defend wagon laagers of the nomad tribes, as 
in later steppe warfare. 


The Pasthians used these same basic techniques, softening the enemy up with horse archers before charging with 
their heavier cavalry; the heavy equipment of their cataphracts made the charge more formidable than the usual 
Scythian charge. However, their tactics were affected by their greater proportion of infantry; thus against 
Antiochos VII, who had a superiority in cavalry, they lured the Seleucid cavalry into rough terrain by a typical 
feigned flight, and then ambushed them apparently with infantry. 
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INDIA 


Indian warfare was a rather stylised business, conducted at least in theory according to a chivalrous code of rules, 
and rarely aiming at the destruction of the enemy. The Arthasastra recognises three types of conquest. ‘Righteous 
conquest” is undertaken to extract tribute and homage from a weaker neighbour. The defeated king keeps his 
throne as a subject ally, the conqueror ultimately seeking recognition as chakravartin, emperor or world-ruler. The 
acceptance of submission to a powerful conqueror’s overlordship explains why so many Indian states were prepared 
to submit to Alexander. The second form of conquest, “conquest for greed”, sought booty and the annexation of 
part of the loser’s territory. Third was “‘demonic conquest’, aiming at the political extinction of the enemy state and 
its incorporation into the victor’s. This was generally disapproved of in Indian thought, but was advocated by the 
Arthasastra. The kings of Magadha had long pursued demonic conquest, absorbing several neighbouring states. 
The Mauryas built their empire largely by demonic conquest, though some of the outlying areas may have been 
merely tributary. 


Given the prevalence of “righteous conquest”’, where only prestige and tribute were at issue, warfare was often a 
sport of kings and professional soldiers, irrelevant to the common people. These were left untouched by it, farmers 
ploughing their fields in the sight of contending armies. Warfare was conducted according to a restrained, 
chivalrous code which disapproved of ruses or surprise attacks — “Open warfare, however, in which the place and 
time for fighting are indicated, is most righteous’* — though this was not always adhered to. Poisoned weapons were 
abhorred, non-combatants, wounded or surrendered enemy were not to be harmed. In theory chariot-drivers and 
their horses were inviolate, too, though the use of armed chariot drivers suggests this was little observed. Also in 
theory, a warrior would only fight foes of equal status — chariot-riders against chariot-riders, infantry against 
infantry, and so forth. In fact this rather unrealistic limitation is not observed even by the heroes of epic poetry, let 
alone in reality, 


The army would assemble for war in a large encampment, skandhavara, which may be where part at least of the 
standing forces are garrisoned in peacetime. It is elaborately fortified with ditch, rampart, palisade and towers, with 
an inner compound for the king and the headquarters buildings, protected by the palace guards. The army would 
march slowly to seek the enemy, slowly because of its vast train of non-combatants and because it would usually 
carry supplies with it rather than foraging. The line of retreat would be secured by occupying key forts. A camp, 
presumably less elaborate than the skandhavara, would be set up at nights. Before the battle with Alexander the 
Kathaioi, who had assembled a large army from neighbouring tribes, encamped in a wagon-laager. Before battle, 
priests and astrologers would encourage the troops. After battle, in keeping with the limited nature of most warfare, 
a Vigorous pursuit was positively discouraged, ‘“The vehemence of one returning again to the fight and despairing 
of his life becomes irresistible; therefore, one should not harass a broken enemy”, 


In battle, Poros’ deployment at the Hydaspes is probably typical. His elephants were spaced out in front of his 
centre, with infantry behind them, opposite the gaps between the beasts, and also extending the line on either flank. 
Beyond these on each wing were cavalry behind a screen of chariots. The Arthasastra cites several other possible 
formations, some of which ignore the infantry entirely, an indication of their subordinate status. The “mixed” 
array had chariots in the centre, cavalry on their flanks, elephants on the wings, which seems to have the elephants 
dangerously exposed. The “‘array breaking with the centre” has elephants in the centre, chariots on their flanks, 
cavalry on the wings. The final deployment is with chariots in the centre front, infantry on their flanks, cavalry on 
the wings, and elephants in the rear. Generally these deployments ignore reserves, though they are given passing 
mention. An army could be organised in several divisions, which could operate in line, “the staff’, in column, “the 
snake”, in “circle” which seems intended to surround an advancing enemy, or could be deployed to refuse the 
flanks or the centre. The best troops were usually in the centre, but could be deployed elsewhere, to attack the 
enemy’s weak points or mass against his strong points. 


The Arthasastra gives the frontage of various troop types. Infantry should be one sama, about a foot/30cm apart, 
which adding the distance taken up by the man himself should be close to the two-cubit frontage of Hellenistic close 
order. Cavalry were three samas apart, elephants or chariots five. Double or treble spacing could be used but was 
apparently not standard. Poros’ elephants at the Hydaspes were actually 100 feet/30.5m apart. The numbers of 
ranks, or the depth allowed per rank, are not given, but both infantry and cavalry seem to use dense mass formations 
rather than shallow lines. 


Elephants were the main shock arm, intended to win by breaking the enemy line. Their psychological impact was 
also considerable, especially against men and above all horses which were not used to them, though this was 
probably of little importance in an internal Indian war. They could also serve as a rallying point, Poros’ cavalry 
twice falling back on their own elephants. ‘“‘Marching in the van . . . securing victory single-handed, restoring 
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broken ranks, breaking up unbroken ranks . . . causing terror, showing magnificence. . . these are the functions of 
elephants.” A general on his elephant was a clearly visible inspiration and rallying point for his army, but was 
vulnerable to attack; thus “one appearing as the king should be stationed at the head of the army”. 


Chariots were similarly used to break the enemy line, though more often in support of cavalry than against solid 
infantry formations. Many Indian chariots were big heavy vehicles with large crews, which gave them considerable 
impetus and firepower, but meant they were slow, clumsy, and liable to bog down in muddy ground; “(ground) not 
causing jolting, without fields under water and enabling a turn around, is excellent for chariots’. Again much of 
their effect was psychological; “. . . reuniting broken ranks, breaking up unbroken ranks, causing terror, showing 
magnificence, and making a frightful din, these are the functions of chariots”. 


Indian cavalry do not seem to have been very good. They were both outmanoeuvred and outfought by the 
Macedonians, and seem to have paid little attention to scouting. They were used to seize suitable battle sites or other 
key points, to raid and destroy enemy supplies, exploit gaps in the line, attack the flank and rear, pursue a beaten 
enemy or fend off pursuit after a defeat, and to rally broken troops. 


Infantry areso much a subsidiary arm that the Arthasastra never describes their role in great detail — “Bearing arms 
in all places and seasons, and military activity are the functions of infantrymen”. Only infantry were much use in 
wooded or broken ground, but it is clear that even they were not well adapted to this and preferred the open. 
“Without thorns, not very uneven, with room for retreat, this is excellent ground for infantrymen’’, Neither their 
close formations, nor their long and unwieldy bows, swords and shields were well suited to woods or scrub, They 
were primarily missile troops, Nearchos observing that despite their powerful two-handed swords infantry did not 
often advance to fight hand to hand in an internal Indian war. The Arthasastra notes that armoured infantry should 
be placed in front of the archers. These are presumably the javelinmen, though they were far from always 
armoured. Some infantry could be attached to chariots and elephants to support them at close quarters, guard their 
flanks and prevent them from being hamstrung. One carly source allots two infantry to each chariot, cight to an 
elephant. The practice is also mentioned in the Mahabharata. 


Despite the preference for open warfare as most honourable, various ruses are suggested in the Arthasastra. They 
include a liberal use of spies and bribery, feigned flights or diversionary attacks (usually using forest tribesmen, 
allied troops or deserters rather than one’s own men), flank or rear attacks, tempting the enemy to raid a cattle herd 
and then ambushing them, attacking at night, or keeping the enemy awake all night by feint attacks and then 
attacking next day when they are exhausted. A general could try to scare his enemy’s elephants and horses by 
stampeding herds of cattle, buffaloes and camels towards them, laden with sacks of pebbles to produce a frightful 
noise. Ifa king was short of chariot horses, he is advised to harness bullocks to some of his chariots — if this was an 
acceptable substitute, one wonders what speed Indian chariots were normally capable of. Not much, if bullocks 
could produce a turn of speed that was even approximately comparable. Similarly, “‘one with few elephants should 
make the centre consist of carts pulled by donkeys and camels”, While the camels might upset the enemy’s horses, 
and the carts could presumably contain archers, it is difficult to see these carts being of great military value. 


CARTHAGE 


Carthaginian armies of the 4th century were essentially hoplite armies; the equipment of the citizen and Libyan 
infantry did not correspond exactly to hoplite weaponry, but they fought at close quarters in similar closely packed 
phalanxes, while the other arms were very much subordinate to the heavy infantry. An army in Sicily in 309 fought 
in two separate phalanxes, one of Greeks and one of ‘‘barbarians’’, no doubt the Libyans. The various lighter armed 
mercenary troops seem to have been regarded as of little importance, “a mixed crowd of rabble also followed along 
for the sake of booty, men who are of no use whatever to an army”. There is little sign of any attempt to take 
advantage of the different weapons and capabilities of the various nationalities, except the Balearic slingers who are 
admiringly mentioned. Nor did Carthage’s superiority in cavalry make much mark; the Krimisos defeat was a 
consequence of a complete lack of cavalry scouts, while the best the cavalry could do at Tunis in 310 was a forlorn 
frontal attack on Greek hoplites. The Numidians however are found in their traditional harassing role by 309. The 
most distinctive Carthaginian arm at this stage was the chariot. At the Krimisos these effectively protected their 
own infantry from the Greek cavalry’s attempts to prevent them deploying; “the chariots drove up and down and 
protected the front. The horsemen were compelled to wheel about continually so as to prevent their own formation 
being broken up”’. But at Tunis the chariots too were wasted in a frontal attack on hoplites. Since chariots seem only 
to have been effective against cavalry, in which arm the Carthaginians were generally superior anyway, it is not 
surprising that they dropped out of use. 
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The first major tactical change was the introduction of elephants. At Akragas in 262 the Carthaginians seem unsure 
how best to use their new weapon; the elephants were drawn up in the second line, and swept away when the first 
line of mercenaries broke. Xanthippos at Bagradas used his 100 elephants in a straightforward charge to open the 
battle, trampling down the Roman line. Although at Panormos in 250 the Carthaginians learnt the vulnerability of 
elephants thus used to open the attack, this became the standard tactic. Hamilcar Barca used his elephants to charge 
down the rebel mercenaries in open battle, as well as to trample prisoners. Hannibal at the Trebia initially used his 
to disorder the Roman cavalry, whose horses were not used to them, but when they were driven off by Roman light 
infantry he regrouped them and reverted to the traditional role, sending them in to charge and break Rome’s Gallic 
allies. At Zama he also used them to open the battle with a charge against the enemy infantry, which mauled the 
Roman velites badly but made little impression on the heavy infantry. Another use of elephants was to force a way 
into an enemy camp; Hanno did this against the rebel mercenaries, Hannibal near Capua in 211. 


Xanthippos at the Bagradas also employed another tactic which was to become standard, a double envelopment. 
The superior Carthaginian cavalry would chase off their Roman opponents and then fall on the flanks and rear of 
the infantry. This was Hannibal’s tactic at the Trebia and Cannae, but was already established practice by the time 
he left Spain, as Hasdrubal tried the same thing at Ibera. The Cannae envelopment shows the unusually high degree 
of discipline and control Hannibal had instilled into his cavalry. The Gauls and Spaniards on his left charged and 
broke their Roman opponents, but did not get out of hand and pursue; they swung across the Roman rear, charged 
the Italian horse on the other flank, regrouped again, and delivered yet a third charge on the rear of the infantry. The 
skirmishing Numidians also made a considerable impression; they are a good example of how Hannibal used the 
different capabilities of his troops to the best advantage, a principle markedly absent in Carthaginian tactics of the 
previous century. In pitched battles the Numidians would usually skirmish and refuse contact with the enemy. 
Their scouting was invaluable, and they could raid and forage at will, devastating enemy territory and gathering in 
supplies. It was thanks to the desertion of most of the Numidians to Rome that Hannibal was decisively outnum- 
bered in cavalry at Zama and could not try an envelopment, but fought a straight frontal battle. 


The danger with the double envelopment was that the enemy might cut their way through the centre before the 
flanks closed their trap. This happened at the Trebia and, at greater cost, at Ibera. In the centre Hannibal usually 
posted his expendable troops — his Gauls — but at Cannae he stiffened the Gauls with alternate units of his veteran 
Spaniards. Rather than refusing his centre — the obvious course when trying to envelop the enemy, but which 
might give warning of the trap — he actually threw the centre forward, relying on the Gauls and Spaniards to give 
ground only slowly, holding up the Roman advance while the flanks closed in. Again, it is a tribute to Hannibal’s 
leadership that the notoriously fickle and short-winded Gauls actually stood up to this prolonged punishment. The 
Libyan veterans were refused on the flanks, to advance later and attack the Roman flanks once they were engaged. 
However good African infantry could be stationed in the centre on other occasions. The light troops, javelinmen 
and slingers, were now used more adventurously and offensively than before. They carried out all the classic light 
infantry tasks — screening deployment, supporting cavalry, joining in the envelopment of the flanks and rear, 
seizing and holding hills, ambushes — where necessary carefully supporting them with heavier troops, such as 
Spanish scutartt. Hannibal's light troops, at least in the early stages of the war, displayed a marked superiority over 
Roman light infantry. 


Hannibal’s success did not depend solely on his organisation and inspiration of the troops, or his handling of them 
on the battlefield. He did his best to lure the enemy into battle on his terms — most obviously by ambushes as at 
Lake Trasimene, but Hannibal was constantly using his Numidians or light infantry to harass the enemy and 
provoke them into battle, by raiding allied territory before the Ticinus or by harassing the Roman camp before the 
Trebia. With the famous exception of Fabius “Cunctator”, the Romans usually obliged. 


THE NUMIDIANS 


Numidian cavalry were famous skirmishers. Operating “in haphazard groups” (Sallust on Jugurtha’s men) they 
would harass the enemy with a rain of javelins, outflanking and surrounding them, but scattering to avoid enemy 
charges. Heavier cavalry such as Romans could make short work of Numidians if they ever managed to catch them, 
but usually “could not cope with the enemy, as the Numidians easily scattered and retreated, but afterwards 
wheeled round and attacked with great daring — these being their peculiar tactics” (Polybios). They favoured 
ambushes concealed by dips in the ground or other terrain features. Though normally reluctant to fight hand to 
hand because of their small mounts and light armament, they would attack outflanked enemy, while Massinissa’s 
cavalry seized the opportunity at Zama to chase off Syphax’s men when these were momentarily disordered by 
retreating elephants. Numidians were well suited for pursuit, “most efficient and formidable when in pursuit of a 
flying foe”, as Polybios puts it; but perhaps because they expected such a vigorous pursuit, when beaten themselves 
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they would rarely attempt to rally, but “once they give way continue their flight for two or three days, trying to get 
as far away as possible”. Sallust adds ‘‘no Numidian, after a rout, returns to his post in the king’s army”. 


Numidian and Moorish infantry skirmished with javelins in a similar manner to the cavalry. Syphax’s Roman- 
trained infantry were intended as close combat troops, but despite an initial success against a Carthaginian force, 
the only accounts of later battles in which these troops may have been involved are heavy Numidian defeats. After 
all, there was only so much that one Roman centurion could do in the way of inculcating effectiveness. Later 
infantry appear again almost exclusively as skirmishers. Light infantry were occasionally mixed in with the cavalry, 
giving the latter more willingness to charge; but when Sallust mentions Jugurtha doing this he specifically notes it 
was unusual, and Syphax’s cavalry were very distressed when the Romans pulled the same trick on them, 


THE SPANIARDS 


Spaniards were regarded as good soldiers, fierce and determined if ill-disciplined; they were in demand as 
mercenaries, and it took Rome 200 years to complete the conquest of the peninsula. Spanish troops might get out 
of hand ifthey were winning, becoming overconfident and disorganised; but in sharp contrast to the usual Graeco- 
Roman picture of “‘barbarians” they did not despair if things went badly, but fought doggedly on. Iberian garrisons 
would commit mass suicide or sally out in desperate charges “blind with fury” rather than surrender; Strabo says 
every Iberian carried a vial of poison for suicide. This stubborn inflexibility did not extend to keeping their word, 
at least to foreigners, and Spanish chiefs and mercenaries changed sides between Rome and Carthage with alacrity 
— Livy blames “the restless Spanish temperament, always hungry for adventure and change’. The Celtiberians 
successfully combined Celtic ferocity with Iberian stubborness; Celtiberian Numantia held out as desperately 
against siege as Iberian Saguntum, ending with a similar mass suicide. They fought Rome off and on for 60 years, 
a struggle Polybios called the “fiery war” because of its uninterrupted ferocity. 


Spanish equipment and tactics were famous for lightness and mobility. Livy says they were “‘well accustomed to 
mountain warfare, and well adapted by training and equipment to rapid assaults over craggy and broken ground”, 
and Plutarch describes “the swift attacks and retreats ofa set of fleet mountaineers”. Even the horses, says Strabo, 
were trained to climb mountains. Nor were they stopped by rivers, Hannibal’s Spaniards swimming the Rhone 
supported on their shields. The Celtiberians may not have been so adept in difficult terrain, Livy recording in a 
battle against Rome ‘‘the Celtiberians usually fight by a series of rapid skirmishing attacks, but their speed of 
movement was rendered useless by the rough and broken ground”. 


Naturally with lightly armed troops in “‘the narrow passes between wooded hills which are typical of Spain”’ 
ambush was a popular tactic, especially with the Lusitani. So were raids and skirmishes, in short all the tactics one 
would expect from acountry which invented the word guerilla. In pitched battle the main force was the scutarii, who 
would advance performing wardances and charge with a shower of thrown spears, then closing with swords. This 
initial charge was often powerful enough to break through even a Roman line; if it was held, the Spaniards were still 
formidable with swords, but Roman discipline and armour would usually beat them. A variation on the usual single 
mass of infantry was to form three bodies with gaps between them, to allow cavalry to charge through. The 
Celtiberians used a wedge formation “‘in which they are so powerful that the troops in any place at which they hurl 
their attack are unable to withstand the shock”. 


Caetrati would skirmish, or were prepared to charge home to drive off enemy skirmishers. Moorish infantry and 
Numidian cavalry were no match for caetrati and Spanish cavalry, who could catch them, unlike many heavier 
troops, and then beat them at close quarters — “‘troops who were their equals in speed and their superiors in 
strength and daring”. Otherwise caerrari might form a reserve in battle, deploy on the flanks, or support the cavalry. 
In this case they would ride pillion behind the horsemen, dismounting to fight. 


The cavalry, too, were prepared to fight on foot when necessary, sometimes led by a general. Hannibal used his 
Spanish cavalry as shock troops; they and the Gauls are called “steady” in contrast with the Numidians, They 
would charge enemy cavalry or the flanks and rear of infantry. They might also skirmish; an Imperial Roman 
cavalry tactic, the Cantabrian circle, betrays its Spanish origin by its name. Here the cavalry would gallop round in 
a circle showering the enemy with javelins, presenting a fast-moving target to return fire and protecting themselves 
with their shields on the outside of the circle. Another form of circle was a defensive tactic, met once when 
surrounded cavalry sat their horses in a ring, facing outwards. Cavalry would start a battle on the wings or in 
reserve. They were good troops, but not usually of great tactical importance, partly because of the rough terrain. 
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THE CELTS 


There wasa strong heroic ethos in Celtic society, and their warriors favoured single combat. Battle would open with 
champions advancing from the ranks to challenge the enemy. They would work themselves up into a battle frenzy, 
leaping about, proclaiming their own heroic deeds and their warrior ancestry, waving their weapons and clashing 
them against their shiclds “howling and singing as their custom was, shaking their shields above their heads and 
brandishing their spears”, all to encourage themselves and daunt their enemy, A Celt who killed an enemy, 
especially in a duel, would sever his head as a trophy, tying it to his horse’s harness or sticking it on his spear (heads 
would be taken home, preserved in cedar-oil and sometimes displayed on the gates). Often chariot-warriors would 
be driven into battle but fight afoot, and this may be connected with the cult of the duel — Homer’s chariot-heroes, 
who also fight dismounted, are a close parallel. So may the trimarkisia, “three horses”, Pausanias describes. He says 
cach Celtic horseman was accompanied by two grooms, who though armed and mounted would halt behind the 
lines and not fight; they would carry off their master if he was hurt, bring him a spare horse if necessary, and if he 
was killed or wounded one would replace him in battle, but otherwise they would take no active part. This seems an 
appalling waste of two thirds of the army’s horsemen, but makes sense if the battle is seen as a series of heroic duels. 
The single combats would probably continue until one side was sufficiently encouraged by their champions’ 
successes, their own capering and chanting and the blaring of their many warhorns and trumpets, to deliver a 
general charge; at this the less enthusiastic side would probably collapse in pretty short order, the result of the battle 
thus being largely decided by the duels and other psychological preparations. 


This procedure was all very well when fighting another Celtic tribe who would observe the conventions, but — 
though there are instances of Roman champions accepting challenges and defeating Gallic heroes in single combat 
—anon-Celtic army might well not oblige by standing around while heroes duelled. In this case the Celts would 
generally deliver a ferocious mass charge, generally accompanied by the usual leaping and screaming to work up 
their own courage and daunt the enemy; “They rushed at their adversaries like wild beasts, full of rage and 
temperament, with no kind of training at all. . . the blind fury never left them while there was breath in their bodies 
. . .even with arrows and javelins sticking through them they were carried on by sheer spirit while their life lasted”’. 
In the case described, the attack on Thermopylai, the Galatians kept up this almost berserk enthusiasm, despite 
making no headway, till their leaders called them off; but usually they quickly weakened if they did not break 
through the enemy with their first charge — “Gauls in general are most formidable and spirited in their first assault, 
while still fresh” — not simply because they lost heart, but because, though strong, they lacked stamina, and were 
particularly vulnerable to heat and thirst, so they were obviously at a disadvantage when sweeping south into the 
hotter lands of Italy and Greece. In addition they often lacked tactical sense, and since they usually charged in one 
mass, if this was stopped or outflanked they had no reserves to fall back on, and would often collapse at once. 


The most ferocious charges were associated with infantry who fought naked, like the gaisatat at Telamon (though 
there they were worn out by vain charges against skirmishers) and as the custom declined so did Gallic ferocity, 
perhaps “softened” by contact with civilisation. In the east, although the Galatians still fought naked in 189 against 
Rome, they did not show the savagery and spirit of their ancestors in 279, but took up defensive positions and waited 
passively for the enemy to come to them, instead of attacking. There may be some truth in the Roman idea that they 
had become enervated by the heat and the luxury of Greek culture. 


Infantry usually fought in very close formations, often overlapping shields, so that Roman pila are recorded 
piercing two shields and pinning the wielders together. Livy calls their formation restudo, the Roman “‘tortoise’’. 
Such very close formations were probably chiefly used to receive attacks, as they would naturally loosen up ina wild 
charge. Livy for instance only emphasises the Gallic close order at Sentinum in the last stages of the battle, when the 
Gauls were thrown on the defensive. They still seem to have charged in fairly close order, however. The reluctance 
to abandon their dense formations may help account for their general ineffectiveness in rough terrain. Galatians 
especially proved helpless in mountain country in Greece or at home in 189, Some tribes living in the hills naturally 
fought better in such terrain; Hannibal was attacked by Alpine tribes who “came swarming down the rocky and 
precipitous slopes, sure-footed as they were from long familiarity with their wild and trackless terrain”. Similarly 
the tribes of north Italy were enough at home in forested country to stage a successful ambush by felling trees on a 
Roman army in the Litana forest in 216. But in general Celtic tactics were best suited to open country. They were 
vulnerable to enemy skirmishers, because of their dense formations, and because while most men had a spear or two 
not all were suited for long range shooting, and the supply was very limited. Galatians in 279 are recorded tearing 
enemy spears out of their own wounds and hurling them back, and in 189 they resorted to throwing stones. Celtic 
infantry were not fast enough to chase off and catch enemy skirmishers. They had very few light infantry of their 
own; those there were are usually found supporting the cavalry. 
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The picture of the Celts as wild, ferocious, but erratic, disorganised and lacking in tactical sense, while popular with 
Greek and Roman writers, is not the whole truth. As early as 386 Gauls decisively outgeneralled the Romans at the 
Allia, seizing a key hill and turning the flank. At Telamon the allied Gallic army, caught between two fires, formed 
up calmly and in good order facing both directions in a position which greatly impressed observers, and the Romans 
“were terrified by the fine order of the Celtic host”. Nor did they weaken when the battle went against them, but 
“though being almost cut to pieces, they held their ground, equal to their foes in courage” and most died where they 
stood. They had showed similar determination at Sentinum, standing their ground even when their Samnite allies 
fled past them. It is clear that, sometimes at least, Celts could produce more than just a wild charge. 


Cavalry would deploy on the flanks, opening the battle by charging the enemy horse with spear and sword, perhaps 
throwing javelins on the way in. They are found raiding, scouting, ambushing enemy scouts, blockading enemy 
camps and seizing key hills. They would sometimes dismount if the terrain dictated it, as at mount Magaba. 
Chariots usually supported the cavalry. At Sentinum they were in reserve behind the horse, at the “elephant” battle 
of 273 they started behind the horse, but advanced through them to open the battle, while at Telamon, with the 
cavalry engaged separately, the chariots covered the flank of the infantry. They would usually skirmish, chiefly 
against enemy cavalry, shooting at them with javelins and trying to break up their formation. The warrior would 
sometimes dismount to fight against an enemy force which stood firm. At Sentinum chariots successfully charged 
home against Roman infantry, but only when these had been thrown into disorder by the rout of their own cavalry. 
It is unlikely that chariots would charge infantry who stood firm. It is significant that at the “elephant” battle, the 
conventional light chariots were placed on the wings, and only the scythed vehicles were in the centre intended to 
break up the formation of the enemy infantry. 


Celtic armies were often accompanied by large numbers of wagons. In the case of a tribal migration, or a tribe 
having enlisted wholesale as mercenaries, these could contain the warriors’ families and belongings. Otherwise they 
might hold booty. They could be formed in a laager behind the battleline. At Telamon they are found on the flanks, 
probably as a barrier against outflanking rather than intended to advance along with the chariots. 


ROME 


Roman tactics subordinated the other arms very much to the heavy infantry. A standardised formation and tactics 
had been developed which emphasised defence in depth and reserves. A fortified camp, with a standardised layout 
possibly influenced by that of Pyrrhos’ camps, formed part of this system as a last line of defence or a refuge for a 
beaten army. The camp-guard could be used as the last battlefield reserve. The need for this systematic tactical 
routine had much to do with the style of Roman generalship. Command was in the hands of elected magistrates; 
they would all have had some military experience, but often no experience of command, and they were not always 
chosen for their generalship; they often displayed a conspicuous lack of it. Roman armies often had to win despite 
their generals. A common failing of Roman commanders was overconfidence, which contributed for instance to the 
defeats of the Trebia and Cannae. Excessive zeal was also a problem with the men, who would sometimes demand 
battle against their generals’ better judgment, or attack without orders — not always unsuccessfully. Another 
weakness was reconnaissance; time after time 4th century armies blundered cheerfully into Samnite ambushes, 
most notably at the Caudine Forks. The lesson was temporarily learnt, as we hear of Roman scouts actually 
detecting an ambush in 298, but in 217 they were back to their old habits, marching without scouts into the ambush 
at Lake Trasimene. The second Punic War was in fact the great trial of the Roman army. It emerged with the basics 
of its sound tactical system unchanged, but transformed into a far more versatile and professional force. 


In anormal two-legion army, Roman citizen infantry would form the centre with the two allied a/ae on their flanks 
— they were known as “the ala of the left” and “of the right” — while in larger armies legions and a/ae would 
usually alternate. An unusual deeper formation was twice used against Gauls, with one a/a (and in one case the 
extraordinarii) in advance, and both legions behind in support, lest the allies were swept away by the wild Gallic 
charge. There was a tendency to use allies in such exposed positions, for instance on the outflanking march which 
turned the Macedonian position in hill country before Pydna. The extraordinarii also had the dangerous privilege 
of leading the army on the march. Non-Italian allies might be massed on one wing, like the Numidians at Zama or 
the Pergamenes at Magnesia, or put in reserve if they were not trusted, which was done with Cenomani allied 
against other Gauls. 


Each legion (and probably each ala) deployed in three lines — four including the velites skirmishing in front. The 
hastati formed the first heavy infantry line, their maniples deployed with intervals between them. The maniples of 
the principes in the second line were positioned to cover these gaps, in the famous “chequerboard” formation. 
Similarly the units of triari in the third line covered the intervals in the second. Livy says the 4th century rorarii and 
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accensi deployed behind the triarii. Scipio at Zama unusually put the maniples of principes and triarii directly 
behind those of the hasratz, so that the intervals between the maniples formed lanes right through the formation, 
down which the enemy elephants were to be lured. The chief purpose of the intervals was to allow one line to be 
relieved in combat by the troops behind; this line-relief system was one of the distinctive features of Roman tactics 
and meant that if the first line were defeated fresh troops were always available to meet the threat. This contrasts 
sharply with the scant attention paid to reserves even by most of the sophisticated Hellenistic generals. If the kastari 
were defeated or exhausted they would disengage and retire through the gaps between the maniples of the principes. 
These would be facing an enemy tired and disordered by their fight with the Aastati, but ifthe principes in turn were 
defeated they could similarly retire through the third line, and the triarii, who had been kneeling quietly in reserve, 
would be able to continue the battle or cover a retreat. (Alternatively it was occasionally necessary to bring the 
principes and triarit up on to the flanks of the Aasrazt to face a long enemy line, as in the last stages of Zama.) It 
became proverbial that the triarii were the last resort. (In fact the last resort was often the camp guard; these may 
sometimes have been triarii, but could be foreign auxiliaries as at Magnesia.) It is highly unlikely, however, that the 
maniples normally fought with these intervals left between them, as the danger of small units being outflanked and 
swamped must have been great. Livy indeed says that when the triarit entered battle they closed up and fought as 
a solid line, and no doubt the others did too. The two centuries into which a maniple was divided were called prior 
and posterior, front and rear; they probably advanced and manoeuvred with the posterior century behind the prior, 
as the name suggests, and with gaps between the maniples, but when they advanced to fight the posterior centuries 
would move up into line with the prior, filling the gaps and presenting a solid front. When a line withdrew, the 
posterior centuries would break off first and resume their rear position, allowing the maniples to retire through the 
gaps in the line behind. Typical fighting depth of cach line was probably six ranks. 


Within the maniple Polybios says the Roman soldier formed up in much looser formation than other heavy infantry. 
Not only did each man take up a frontage of 3 feet/90cm, but there was a three-foot gap between each rank and each 
file; in short, there was one legionary to each six feet of frontage, equivalent to the Hellenistic open order. Polybios 
says this was necessary to use the sword and for the soldier to defend himself all round with his shield. This implies 
the Roman was essentially an individual fighter, and indeed he certainly was capable of fighting this way. For 
instance Livy records them taking on Celtiberians in scrub which broke up the formations, and beating them in 
man-to-man sword-fighting, while the Roman’s heavy equipment gave him a decisive advantage against a 
Macedonian phalangite when they were reduced to individual combat. But it is clear from other accounts that 
Romans would usually fight in close order; probably they would close up after throwing prila in most circumstances. 
A close formation could literally push the enemy back, shoving with the unusually large and heavy Roman shield. 
Against slashing weapons such as the Celtic sword the legionary would shelter under his shield and stab upwards 
with his own short sword. At one point it was thought that the answer to the long sword was the thrusting spear, 
which could outreach the Gallic sword and parry its blows; thus in one battle in 223 the spears of the triarii were 
given to the front line troops, but the experiment was not repeated. In the mid-4th century the spear was still the 
majority weapon, only Aastat carrying pila. These were initially a select force, intended no doubt to disrupt an 
enemy charge with showers of their new weapon, whereupon the principes, on whom we are told the Romans chiefly 
relied, would charge and take advantage of the confusion. (The problem that the principes, whose name means 
“first”, fought as the second line disappears if it meant first in importance rather than position.) The reliance on the 
principes, and the fact that the kasrati began as a select — and hence small? — force with anew weapon suggests there 
may have originally been fewer Aasrari than principes, though later the numbers were equal. 


Against the Macedonian phalanx volleys of pi/a usually failed to disrupt the formation. Livy says pi/a were thrown 
“to no effect against a formation resembling a testudo of close-packed shields” in one clash in 198. This took place 
in the breach of a city wall, so the Macedonian flanks were covered, and the Romans were unable to make any 
headway. This was the typical result iflegion met phalanx head on with intact formations, The Romans would try 
to cut their way through the hedge of pikes with swords, or force the points aside with their shields or their bare 
hands; but they would generally not succeed because of the sheer number of pikes facing them — five points 
projecting in front of each file of Macedonians — and many pikes would become firmly embedded in Roman 
shields, keeping the legionaries out of sword reach, A shoving match would result, to the advantage of the deep 
phalanx formation. Rome’s victories over phalanx armies were won because the phalanx became disordered, and 
then the greater flexibility ofthe small Roman units and the heavier armament of the Roman swordsmen gained the 
victory. At Kynoskephalai and Corinth the phalanx was disordered by attacks on its flank and rear when it was 
already engaged. At Magnesia the legionaries stood off and did not charge till the phalanx was thrown into chaos by 
the elephants in its intervals. Pydna offers the best example of the legions’ superior versatility; the Roman 
centurions led their men into gaps which appeared in the phalanx as it advanced over rough ground, attacking the 
pikemen's exposed flanks. The Romans had both the equipment to win this sort of individual fighting and the 
leadership at maniple level to exploit it. 
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This flexibility and leadership was the great advantage of the legion in the latter part of our period. It is sometimes 
said that the introduction of the manipular system led to such flexible tactics, and that the example of the mobile 
Samnites inspired improvement. This does not seem to be the case; there is little sign of mobile tactics or the 
individual use of maniples throughout the 4th century or most of the 3rd. The potential mobility of the manipular 
system is used for little more than the line-relief system; the battle is a straightforward slogging match between solid 
infantry lines. Occasionally a whole line ofa legion will be used separately; against Samnites in 297 the Aastatiof one 
legion, relieved by the principes in the usual way, then marched around the Samnite flank under cover of high 
ground, to attack from the rear. But maniples are not used independently and it is particularly noticeable that the 
sort of small-scale tactics and initiative by centurions or tribunes which won Kynoskephalai and Pydna is mor seen 
against Pyrrhos’ phalanx. 


The second Punic War was the great divide. Hannibal handled his units with an originality, flexibility and flair 
which made a deep impression on the Romans, while the length of the war and the size of the armies involved built 
up a pool of experienced officers and men with much more service experience than the essentially part-time soldiers 
of earlier wars. Scipio Africanus’ battles represent major departures from the straightforward frontal attack by 
three-line legions. His tactics were inspired by Hannibal’s and needed good officers as well as generalship to 
implement. He favoured pinning the enemy centre with light or auxiliary troops while enveloping the flanks with 
heavy infantry. The flanking movement at Ilipa in particular was a complicated manoeuvre, carried out quickly and 
efficiently with the troops wheeling by maniples from line into column, then into line again in position to outflank 
the enemy. After this war, a greater degree of tactical flexibility and officers’ initiative could almost be taken for 
granted. 


One new tactic first mentioned in Macedon in 200 was the testudo or tortoise. A group of legionaries would overlap 
their shields for protection from missiles, those on the flanks holding their shields outwards, those in the centre 
holding them above their heads to form a roof; this created a virtually invulnerable protection. It was common in 
sieges or streetfighting to fend off missiles from walls or rooftops, but in 200 was used in the field. One testudo was 
formed by 60 men (ie a century) and was five ranks deep. 


Despite the victories of the maniple, it was replaced by the larger cohort, which apparently was more useful against 
barbarians, especially in Spain where it seems to have first been used. The open chequerboard formation of the 
manipular legion may have been admirably flexible, but there was a risk it could be swept away by a wild charge, 
especially if caught before the maniples had closed up for battle. The cohort allowed greater concentration on the 
battlefield; it also, conversely, allowed greater strategic dispersal, making it easier to distribute forces of less than 
legion strength, valuable against guerillas in Spain. For a century manipular and cohort tactics co-existed, and by 
the late 2nd century there was a regular drill available for forming cohorts from maniples on the battlefield. 


Light troops and cavalry 


Roman light infantry were essentially skirmishers, who would open the battle screening the heavy infantry, 
withdraw through their ranks, regroup on the friarti and either stay in reserve or threaten the enemy flanks. By the 
2nd century however they were well enough armed and trained to attack enemy skirmishers hand to hand and chase 
them off, being used this way in hill country before Pydna. Their javelins were particularly useful for harrying 
Celts, and they were well enough armed to stand up to individual Celtic warriors in close combat, though a 
concerted rush would have swept them away — if it caught them. They could also support cavalry; outside Capua 
in 211, to compensate for the Campanian rebels’ cavalry superiority, light infantry rode pillion behind Roman 
cavalry, dismounted when close to the enemy horse and hurled their javelins. The surprised Campanians were then 
charged by the cavalry and broken. Against Numidians in 203 light infantry forced their way into a cavalry fight and 
turned the tables. This contrasts markedly with the dismal performance of light infantry supporting horse in the 
Ticinus skirmish in 218, and suggests a marked improvement in their capabilities. 


Cavalry were used much like light infantry, harrying the enemy while the legions deployed, then falling back to the 
flanks or reserve. Sometimes citizen cavalry would form one wing, Italian allies the other; alternatively all the 
Italian horse could be on one wing, Numidians or other foreigners on the other. The cavalry would attempt to defeat 
the enemy horse and then fall on the flanks or rear of their foot. Roman cavalry were shock troops, charging home 
with spear and sword; at Asculum they tried to close at once while Pyrrhos’ Greeks manoeuvred for advantage, 
while Macedonian cavalry in 200 were highly disconcerted to be charged at once by Roman horse. If a stationary 
melee resulted Roman horsemen were likely to dismount; to some extent this was an occupational hazard for any 
ancient cavalry, with no stirrups and poor saddles if any, but the Romans had a distinct preference for it. Polybios 
records them and their Gallic and Spanish opponents dismounting at Cannae, to fight in a confined space; he says 
this was unusual, but other examples clearly show it was not, unless he means it was unusual for the Carthaginians. 
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Cavalry could also dismount en masse to attack enemy infantry if their own foot were in difficulties; while this was 
more typical of the 5th century, Livy records it against Hernici in 362 and Etruscans in 310, Dismounted attacks 
had more chance than a mounted charge of success against formed infantry. Even Samnites, not especially well 
equipped for fending off cavalry, repulsed Roman cavalry charges on several occasions. Most successful charges 
were delivered against the flank or rear of engaged infantry (or on one occasion against the flank of Samnite foot 
trying a rash outflanking move of their own) — especially in 4th-century wars in Italy, where their Campanian 
citizens usually gave the Romans a superiority in cavalry, but also at Zama. One peculiarly Roman technique was 
to deliver a particularly impetuous charge by discarding their horses’ bridles, to remove all restraint, and “spurring 
them on so hotly that nothing could withstand the shock”. Again this was characteristic of the 5th century but in 
325 such a bridlcless charge broke a Samnite infantry line which several conventional charges had failed to shake. 
It succeeded again in Spain in 180, though by then regarded as an unusual and old-fashioned tactic. 


Cavalry deployed in reserve might charge through the infantry line. Against Etruscans in 310 and Samnites in 293 
Livy records cavalry charging through lanes between the ordines; this could mean between the files, but as he calls 
the units of the third line ordines it probably means between units. In one case the lanes were opened just before the 
cavalry charged, in the other specially left open in advance; so the existence of gaps between units in this case 
actually confirms that they were not usually present, but that the units usually fought closed up. 


Roman cavalry has been regarded as inefficient, chiefly because of their poor performance against Hannibal, but 
here they were generally outnumbered. They did show courage and determination, for instance at the Ticinus, 
fighting on though heavily outnumbered until they were surrounded. They also fought well against the 
Macedonian cavalry, defeating them several times where equal numbers were involved. They never quite worked 
out how to cope with skirmishing Numidians, but otherwise did as well as could be expected, often against heavy 
odds. 


Elephants 


Rome first met elephants when fighting Pyrrhos in Lucania, and these ‘‘Lucanian oxen” made a great impression 
at Heraclea. Trying to work out how best to deal with them, Rome first experimented with gimmicks, like the 
wagons used at Asculum (sce figure 180), squealing pigs, or incendiary javelins. These were no great successes, the 
most effective weapon in the Pyrrhic wars being the javelin fire of the camp guards at Beneventum. Regulus at 
Bagradas tried to meet the elephants’ charge with a deep formation in the hope of standing up to it; this failed 
miserably. Thereafter Rome reverted to relying on javelinmen, who wounded and panicked the beasts; at the 
Trebia javelinmen drove off elephants partly by stabbing them in the soft skin under the tail. Heavy infantry also 
learnt to deal with elephants by avoiding the charge, throwing pila from the flanks or hamstringing them with 
swords. 


In Roman service elephants might be used in front of the line to break up the enemy formation; at Kynoskephalai 
and Pydna their charge, supported by Latin allies, swept away one Macedonian wing. At Magnesia, where Rome’s 
African elephants were outnumbered and outclassed by Antiochos’ Indians, and where moreover the enemy had 
abundant missile troops, they were wisely kept in reserve. Elephants were occasionally used in Spain and Gaul, 
perhaps chiefly to overawe the tribesmen. 


THE OSCANS 


The Samnites had a very high military reputation, and seem to have been the only Italian nation whose warlike 
qualities the Romans feared; Livy calls them warlike, brave and stubborn, fighting “with more courage than hope” 
even in dire adversity. In the 5th century the Campani, too, were brave and ferocious, and in demand as 
mercenaries. The Mamertini, Campanian mercenaries, still displayed these qualities into the 3rd century. In 
Campania itself, however, wealth and civilisation seems to have sapped the Oscan martial ardour. About 345, when 
they allied with the Sidicini against the Samnites, Livy suggests the Campanians still had a good reputation, but it 
was no longer justified; they “brought a reputation rather than actual strength to protect their allies” and had been 
“softened by luxurious living”. He repeats the harsh judgment at the time of Hannibal’s war. 


What we know of tactics suggests they were common to all the Oscan peoples, though the Campani must have been 
affected by their greater proportion of cavalry and hoplites. Most of the army was mobile, lightly-equipped infantry 
at home in hills and woods. Where possible they would surround an enemy force, avoiding contact but pelting it 
with javelins. Lucani and Bruttii beat several Greek forces this way. Pyrrhos used such infantry to increase the 
flexibility of his phalanx and to winkle Roman infantry out of woods. Most of the Oscans lived in country ideal for 
this sort of warfare. Thus wherever possible the Samnites would ambush Roman armies rather than risk a battle in 
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the open, especially since they were usually outnumbered in cavalry. They would charge downhill at the surprised 
enemy or blockade them in a narrow valley, as at their greatest victory at the Caudine Forks. The Lucani similarly 
blockaded Alexander of Epeiros in 330 at Pandosia, Once the Samnites, having chased a Roman army into its camp, 
tried to pen them up by building a palisade right round the camp. The Samnites, too, would build a palisaded camp 
for an army on campaign. 


When an ambush was impracticable or discovered too soon, the Samnites were always prepared for a straight fight. 
The Romans believed the first Samnite attack was the most dangerous, and after a while they would run out of 
missiles and their spirits would flag. This strongly suggests they had no system for relieving troops comparable to 
the Roman triple-line formation, Indeed, rear lines and reserves are not mentioned, and their absence helps explain 
the Samnite vulnerability to cavalry attacks in the flanks or rear. Their infantry would usually charge fiercely and 
fight at close quarters rather than skirmish with their javelins; the Romans seem to have had a slight edge in such a 
contest, but Samnite troops worsted them more than once. The cohors seems to have been the basic tactical unit. If 
the Samnites did lack a multi-line system, then since they rarely seem to have had a longer line than the Romans, 
their units may have been drawn up in greater depth. 


Samnite cavalry, though armed with javelins to their Roman opponents’ spears, fought as shock troops rather than 
skirmishers, meeting Roman horse hand-to-hand. On one occasion they fought dismounted for possession of a 
fallen general’s body. More often than not they lost such encounters; this is probably because the Romans and their 
Campanian allies would have numerical superiority in cavalry, rather than from any deficiency in quality. The non- 
appearance of Samnite cavalry in some battle accounts may similarly be because they were quickly brushed aside by 
superior numbers. They usually deployed to protect the flanks of their own infantry (though these were often 
capable of keeping off Roman cavalry unaided) and threaten the Roman flank, However rash attempts to outflank 
the Roman infantry could expose the Samnite cavalry’s own flank to their Roman counterparts. Otherwise they are 
mentioned as escorting generals, harassing Roman camps and marching columns, raiding baggage, and 
occasionally skirmishing as preliminary to a battle. The more numerous Campanian cavalry fought similarly in 
Roman service, for instance taking the Gauls in the rear at Sentinum. 


THE ETRUSCANS 


According to Livy, in the 4th century Rome feared the Etruscans more than anyone else except the Gauls; “there 
was no other race . . . whose arms were more dreaded, not only because their territory lay so near, but also because 
of their numbers’’. Notably absent is any reference to their skill or courage. The Romans had a low opinion of these 
qualities, and were very surprised when an Etruscan army gave them a hard fight in 310; “It seemed as though the 
Romans were contending, not with the so often defeated Etruscans, but with some new race. There was no sign of 
flight in any quarter”. Descriptions of the 4th century battles are rather stereotyped, with the two heavy infantry 
lines rushing to close quarters, and the Romans invariably triumphing sooner or later, thanks to superior courage 
or discipline, or to their reserves. 


It is difficult to extract real Etruscan tactics from this, but they clearly relied almost exclusively on their heavy 
infantry. Cavalry and skirmishers are rarely mentioned, though the cavalry had in the 5th century been singled out 
as their best troops. Despite other similarities to Roman organisation and armament, the Etruscans may have kept 
closer to Greek hoplite tactics, using one solid phalanx rather than successive lines, since one defeat in 311 is 
attributed to their lack of any reserves; there was a small reserve force, but barely enough to garrison the camp — 
which may have been its role in battle. 


Atone battle in 357 the troops of Falerii and Tarquinii were led by a contingent of priests “who advanced like furies 
brandishing snakes and burning torches, and demoralised the Romans by this unexpected spectacle’’. The priests 
relied solely on their spiritual powers rather than carrying weapons, as Livy calls them “harmless”, and when the 
Romans rallied they “‘knocked aside the enemy’s useless device”. 
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MAJOR BATTLES OF THE PERIOD 


Because of space limitations only briefaccounts of some of the more significant or tactically interesting battles of the 
era can be included. Some important battles have to be omitted because details are obscure. Siege and naval actions 
are not covered. Where strengths are given for the armies they are generally those given by the ancient sources; not 
all of these are reliable, especially since Greek and Roman writers tended to exaggerate the numbers of “barbarian” 
armies. After each battle I have noted the main primary sources and in some cases useful modern accounts; the 
works cited can be identified in the bibliography at the back. 


ONOMARCHOS IN THESSALY 353 BC 


Philip of Macedon fought the Phokians under Onomarchos somewhere in Thessaly. Numbers are unknown but the 
Phokian force was larger. Onomarchos took up a position at the foot of a steep, rocky range of hills, and concealed 
forces on the slopes, including many stone-throwing catapults. He then advanced into the plain, but after some 
skirmishing feigned a retreat in front of the Macedonians, withdrawing half-way up the slope. The Macedonians 
took the bait and followed, but were surprised when the stone-throwers opened fire, shooting “huge rocks” into the 
phalanx. Onomarchos turned about and counter-attacked downhill, supported by the artillery fire, and the 
Macedonians were soundly beaten. 


Philip claimed he did not flee, but withdrew like a ram, to butt harder the next time, and true to his word returned 
next year to Thessaly with 20,000 foot and 3,000 horse, many of them Thessalian. Onomarchos had 20,000 infantry 
but only 500 cavalry, and because of the shortgage he was beaten and killed at the Crocus Plain, his army trapped 
against the sea and destroyed. 


(Polyainos II.xxxviii.2; Diodoros XVI.35.) 


KRIMISOS 341 BC 


The Corinthian Timoleon, with a Syracusan army of 10,000 foot and 1,000 horse, advanced against a larger 
Carthaginian army, said to be 70,000 foot and 10,000 horses (the total of cavalry, chariot horses and remounts). The 
Grecks occupied a hill overlooking a crossing of the river Krimisos in western Sicily. The Carthaginians were at 
first unable to see them, since it was a misty morning, and crossed the river with no precautions against attack, 
chariots leading, then 10,000 heavy infantry including the Sacred Band of 2,500 Carthaginian citizens, followed by 
a disorderly straggle of other troops. The Greeks could hear the noisy Punic advance before they could see it, while 
they remained silent on the mist-shrouded hill. 


As the mist lifted Timoleon decided to attack while the enemy were still divided by the river. He sent his cavalry to 
prevent the Carthaginians deploying into line of battle, while he followed with the infantry, the best troops in the 
centre. The chariots however prevented the Greek cavalry getting at the infantry, and threatened to break up the 
horsemen’s formation. Timoleon thus ordered the cavalry to switch toa flank attack while he led the infantry charge 
against the Carthaginian foot. The chariots must either have withdrawn, or else moved out to the flanks to counter 
the Greck cavalry again, As the Greeks charged, a thunderstorm suddenly broke, driving rain and hail into the 
Carthaginians’ faces, while the resulting boggy ground underfoot hindered them more than the lighter armed 
Greeks. After a fierce fight the Punic infantry broke, and many were cut down by Greek light troops in the pursuit, 
while many more drowned in the swollen river. They lost 10,000, including the entire Sacred Band, plus more than 
5,000 prisoners. 


(Plutarch, Timoleon 26-29; Diodoros XVI1.79-80.) 


SUESSA 340 BC 


After the first Roman-Samnite war had ended in an agreement on “‘spheres of influence”, a coalition of the smaller 
peoples of the area — Latins, Campani, Aurunci and Sidicini — emerged to defy the two greater powers. The 
Roman consuls Publius Decius Mus and Titus Manlius Torquatus enrolled four legions, without the usual allies as 
there were none left loyal, but apparently containing accensi as an emergency measure, and marched south to join 
the Samnites. The Latins and allies assembled at Capua. Their army did not include the Campanian noble cavalry, 
who stayed loyal to Rome, nor the Latins of Lavinium, who did not arrive in time. Livy claims the Latin army was 
the larger of the two sides. 
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After some brushes between cavalry scouts the two sides met by a mountain near Suessa in the Auruncan country. 
Manlius commanded the Roman right, Decius the left; the Samnites were on one wing “at the foot of the 
mountain”, probably in rough ground to which their style of fighting was better suited than the Roman. Since the 
Latins were armed, organised and deployed in the same way as the Romans, a prolonged infantry slogging match 
resulted. The Roman Aastati were pushed back, and Decius, leading the principes to their support, was killed. The 
rorarti too were committed, but the Romans were still forced back. Instead of committing his friari, the orthodox 
course, Manlius kept these kneeling out of sight in the rear and sent in the unreliable accensi. The Latins, unable to 
see the triarii, believed the accensi were the last Roman reserve and sent in their own triarii. These broke through 
the Roman line after a fierce fight, but were surprised by the sudden appearance of the Roman triarii, who charged 
the tired, disordered and astounded Latins and routed them at once. 


The Campani retired to the camp, but suffered heavily when it was stormed and taken. The Latins, who seem to 
have borne the brunt of the fighting, did not rally on the camp but fled back to their own territory. 


The Samnites are said to have played a respectable part in the victory, but Roman historians, prejudiced by long 
Roman-Samnite enmity, have not preserved the details, and some denied the Samnites any credit at all. 


(Livy VIII.vi-xi; Scullard (1935) pp. 94-5 and Salmon p. 208 for the site, etc.) 


CHAIRONEIA 338 BC 


Philip of Macedon invaded central Greece with 30,000 foot and 2,000 cavalry. He was opposed by Athens, Thebes 
and several lesser states who fielded about 35,000 men, perhaps all infantry as the famous Boiotian cavalry seem to 
have played no part. The allies deployed in a good defensive position with their left covered by hills and the walls 
of Chaironeia itself, their right by a marshy stream. The Theban Sacred Band was on the right, then other Thebans, 
allies in the centre, and Athenians on the left. Philip commanded the Macedonian right, entrusting the left to his 
son Alexander. Philip’s wing withdrew, slowly and in good order, but the rash and inexperienced Athenians 
assumed this was a genuine retreat and followed up exuberantly. This may have exposed their right flank; it 
certainly seems to have opened a gap somewhere in the line, through which Alexander charged, no doubt at the head 
of the cavalry; he was said to be the first man to break into the ranks of the Sacred Band, which was apparently 
simultaneously engaged with the Macedonian phalanx. The Sacred Band died where they stood, the rest of the 
allied right took flight, and Philip renewed his attack on the Athenians, who broke and fled in turn. This battle 
secured Macedonian hegemony over Greece. 


(Polyainos IV.ii.2 & 7; Diodoros XVI.86; Plutarch Pelopidas 18; Alexander 9; Hammond (1973) ch. 16) 


GRANIKOS 334 BC 


Alexander the Great invaded Asia with 43,000 foot and 5-6,000 cavalry, and was met at the river Granikos by 
20,000 cavalry and nearly as many Greek mercenary infantry, under a committee of generals. The battle is 
unusually hard to reconstruct as there are two incompatible ancient accounts; | follow Arrian and Plutarch in 
preference to Diodoros. 


It was early summer and the river would be fairly narrow, running in the centre of a broader flood channel; this had 
steep banks, and beyond it on the Persian side the ground was at first flat, rising to low hills. The Persian cavalry 
deployed on the bank, massed strongest on the left opposite Alexander himself. The infantry were well to the rear. 
Alexander had cavalry on both his wings, supported on the right by archers and Agrianes, with the phalanx and 
hypaspists in the centre. His Greek and Thracian infantry were not engaged. The reason for this may be the same 
as for the Persian attempt to hold a riverbank with cavalry, leaving the more appropriate infantry to the rear, namely 
that this was an encounter battle, with both sides racing for the river. The Persians sent their cavalry ahead of their 
foot and reached the bank first, while Alexander in turn attacked before all his infantry had arrived. 


He sent prodromoi, Paionians and one i/e of Companions across first, on the right; they were pushed back but 
meanwhile Alexander and the rest of the right wing had crossed, edging to their right towards the Persian flank, and 
charging into the melee on the bank. After heavy fighting the Macedonians forced their way up on to the level 
ground and broke through the Persian line. Several Persian generals sought Alexander out and for some time he was 
in considerable danger; but three Persian leaders were killed and their men were suffering heavily from light 
infantry forcing their way into the cavalry melee, perhaps from the flank. The Persian centre, engaged by the 
phalanx and with Alexander pushing through the line on its flank, was the first to break, and the wings followed. 
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The mercenary infantry, so far unable to take part in the battle, halted on the hills and asked Alexander for terms; 
but he refused, attacking them simultaneously with infantry and cavalry. Though surrounded the mercenaries put 
up a desperate fight, killing Alexander's horse under him and inflicting heavier losses than the cavalry had done. 
Eventually all but 2,000 Greeks were butchered; the Persian cavalry had lost 1,000-2,500, while Macedonian losses 
were said to be as low as 85 cavalry and 30 infantry. 


(Diodoros’ account has Alexander refusing to attack the Persian position, camping overnight, crossing unopposed 
at dawn, and fighting a bartle on the Persian side of the river.) 


(Arrian 1.13-16; Plutarch Alexander 16; Diodoros XVII.19-21; Polyainos IV.3.16; Hammond (1980) follows 
Arrian, Lane Fox (1973) Diodoros.) 


ISSOS 333 BC 


Alexander marched along the coast road into Syria with 25-42,000 foot and 5,000 horse, only to discover that Darius 
had taken another route and was now in his rear with 250-600,000 men, levied from the whole Persian empire 
except the eastern provinces. Alexander retraced his steps and forced a battle in a narrow plain between mountains 
and the sea, where Darius’ superior numbers would be restricted. The plain was bisected by the river Pinaros 
behind which Darius deployed, throwing his 30,000 cavalry and 20,000 light infantry across the river as a screen. 
30,000 Greeks were in his centre, 60,000 Aardakes on their flanks. Darius placed himself behind the centre with his 
guards, with a vast mass of levy infantry to the rear. He then pulled the cavalry back, most to his right flank by the 
sea, a few Medes and Hyrkanians on the left, and sent 20,000 light infantry (perhaps the screening force withdrawn) 
into the hills to work round the Macedonian right. 


Alexander advanced with Macedonian and Thessalian cavalry under his own command on the right, Greek cavalry 
on the left under Parmenio, both wings supported by light infantry, and phalanx and hypaspists mixed with 
mercenary infantry in the centre. The infantry, marching 32 ranks deep in the narrowest part of the plain, expanded 
till they were eight deep as the plain broadened near the river. Seeing Darius transfer even more cavalry to his right, 
Alexander sent the Thessalians over to support Parmenio, and ordered the archers and Agrianes, with cavalry 
support, to face the light troops in the hills; these easily chased the Persians further up the slope, and they showed 
no sign of wanting to come down. 


With this flank secure, Alexander attacked at once all along the line to minimise the effect of Persian archery. At the 
head of the Companions he broke through the Persian left and swung in towards the centre; seeing this, Darius fled. 
Meanwhile the phalanx was trying to cross the river and was being roughly handled by the Greek mercenaries. But 
Alexander’s victorious cavalry crashed into the mercenaries’ flanks and cut them to pieces, rescuing the hard- 
pressed Macdonian foot. The Persian right-wing cavalry charged across the river, but were countercharged and 
held by the Greeks and Thessalians; heavy but indecisive fighting followed until the Persians saw their mercenaries 
beaten, at which they turned and fled themselves, the Thessalians eagerly pursuing them. 


By now the whole Persian army was in flight; their losses were said to be 100,000, Macedonian 450 dead and 4,500 
wounded. About 4,000 Persians and mercenaries escaped with Darius, though other fugitives no doubt joined him 
later, and another 8,000 mercenaries escaped to the sea and took ship. 


(Arrian IT.9-13; Curtius III. 8-12; Polybios XII. 17-22; Lane Fox (1973) pp. 168-174.) 


GAUGAMELA 331 BC 


Darius raised another army, allegedly 40-200,000 cavalry and 200,000-1,000,000 infantry, 200 scythed chariots 
and 15 elephants. The lower cavalry figure may not be far out; the infantry total is a mystery, but only 8,000 or so 
were any good; the elephants may not have fought. Darius cleared a plain to give a completely flat arena for the 
chariots. His line was mostly cavalry mixed with the few good infantry, chariots and heavily armoured cavalry 
thrown forward, useless levy infantry to the rear. Bessos of Bactria commanded the left, Mazaios of Babylon the 
right, and the king was in the centre. He proposed to surround Alexander with his superior cavalry. To meet the 
threat of encirclement Alexander, with 7,000 cavalry and 43,000 infantry, took elaborate precautions. The 
Macedonian infantry were in the centre as usual, but with a second line, mainly Greeks, to face the rear if necessary. 
Companion cavalry were on the right and Thessalians on the left, with strong flank guards of cavalry and light 
infantry held back beyond them. Alexander as usual commanded the right, Parmenio the left. 
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Alexander advanced obliquely to the right, to edge out of the cleared ground. Darius at first followed suit, but then 
ordered Bessos’ advanced cavalry to ride round the Macedonian right and stop them. They did so, charged and 
pushed back the first unit of the flank guard, only to be counter-attacked and thrown back by light cavalry and 
mercenary infantry, initially concealed behind the horsemen. Bessos was obliged to commit progressively more 
units to this fight; soon all his flank cavalry were engaged and the line between these and the Persian centre was 
getting dangerously thin. The Persian right was similarly held up by Parmenio’s force. 


Darius had meanwhile launched the chariots to break up the Macedonian line, but most were shot down or 
surrounded by light infantry, and those which reached the phalanx refused to charge the closely-packed infantry 
blocks, veering instead down lanes which had been left between the units, to be dealt with by the rearguard when 
their momentum ran out. 


Alexander and the Companions now charged at the weakened Persian left centre, and the hypaspists and right-wing 
phalanx saxeis attacked too. The Companions broke through the Persian line, heading for Darius himself. When 
they broke the Persian horse guards Darius realised the battle was lost and fled. However a gap had opened in the 
Macedonian phalanx between the right-wing taxes which advanced with Alexander and the left-wing units which 
stayed with Parmenio’s hard-pressed wing; through this gap charged some Persian and Indian horse. They attacked 
the Macedonian baggage but were counter-attacked and driven off by the rear line of infantry. Alexander now rolled 
up the Persian line, heading towards Parmenio’s flank. He had some hard fighting against Parthyaean, Persian and 
other cavalry of the beleaguered right centre, some of whom succeeded in cutting a way through the Companions 
and making their escape. Soon however the Persian flight was general, with the Macedonians in hot pursuit. 


Persian losses were reckoned at 40-300,000 killed, with even more captured, Macedonian at 100-500 dead. 


(Arrian ITI.11-16; Diodoros XVII.53-60; Marsden (1964).) 


JAXARTES 329 BC 


While Alexander was subduing Sogdia, the north-eastern outpost of the Achaemenid empire, a large force of Saka 
raiders massed on the far bank of the river Jaxartes (the Syr Darya, also called Tanais by the Greeks) hoping to 
exploit the confusion. Realising they must be dispersed, Alexander prepared inflated skin rafts and deployed his 
artillery on the bank. When the catapults opened fire the Saka were surprised by their range and penetrative power 
— the catapult bolts cleared the river, which the Saka arrows could not — and fell back to a safer distance. Taking 
advantage of this, Alexander quickly ferried his troops across the river, archers and slingers first to keep the Saka at 
a respectable distance. 


When his army was across, Alexander, realising that he would need more than a simple attack to catch the mobile 
horse-archers, sent forward a small cavalry force of four ilai of prodromoi and a hipparchy of mercenary cavalry as 
bait. The Saka gleefully surrounded this small force and pelted it with arrows. Alexander then charged them with 
a mixed force of cavalry and light infantry, sending forward more cavalry in columns on the flanks of this force to 
complete the encirclement of the Saka. Now trapped between these new attackers and the force they thought they 
themselves had trapped, the Saka were slaughtered — 1,000 were killed and 150 captured. The pursuit which 
followed was hindered by heat, thirst and dysentery caught from drinking tainted water. 


(Arrian IV.4) 


HYDASPES 326 BC 


Alexander, campaigning in India with perhaps 7,000 cavalry, 40,000 infantry and 5,000 Indian allies, was met at 
the river Hydaspes (the Jhelum) by the local ruler, Poros, whose army was estimated at 20-50,000 good, and an 
unspecified number of inferior, infantry, 2,500-4,500 cavalry, 85-200 elephants and 400-1 ,000 chariots. The river 
was swollen and Alexander realised he could not force a crossing in the face of the elephants; he proclaimed his 
intention to wait till the waters subsided and collected supplies for a long stay, but was looking for opportunities for 
an unexpected crossing. He kept Poros on his toes by regular noisy nighttime feints; at first these were met by 
calling out troops and elephants but eventually the Indians’ vigilance relaxed and they concluded no real attack was 
imminent. 


Alexander however had found his crossing place, a wooded island some 17 miles upstream which would help to 
conceal the crossing. He split his force into three; Krateros stayed in camp with the Indians, two phalanx raxeis and 
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some cavalry, with orders to attack across the river if it was left unguarded; Meleager, with the mercenaries and 
three phalanx raxets was posted a few miles upstream with orders to attack once Alexander had diverted the main 
Indian force. Alexander himself took most of the cavalry, two phalanx ¢axets, hypaspists and light troops to cross via 
his wooded island. He crossed at dawn but was spotted by Indian sentries, Poros sent his son with 120 chariots and 
1,000-4,000 cavalry to intercept them, but this force did not arrive till Alexander had completed the crossing, and 
the Indians were beaten by horse-archers and Companions; the chariots, useless in the muddy ground, were all 
captured. 


Poros now took most of his army against Alexander, leaving only the poor quality infantry and a few elephants to 
face Krateros, and advanced till he reached firm ground, suitable this time for the chariots. He strung his elephants 
out in front of the infantry, with cavalry and chariots on the wings. Alexander advanced with his infantry held back, 
most of the cavalry on the right, and Koinos with a few Companions on the left, ordered to shadow the Indian 
mounted troops on that wing. He threw the horse archers forward to attack the Indian left-wing mounted troops 
while they were still advancing in column of route, and followed up with the Companions. Seeing this wing heavily 
outnumbered, Poros sent the cavalry from his other wing over to support them, Koinos duly followed, so when the 
two Indian wings united they were attacked simultaneously by Alexander in front and Koinos in the rear. They fell 
back to rally on the elephants. The Macedonian foot now attacked while the Indian infantry and elephants were 
disordered by the retreating cavalry. Light troops shot at the elephants and attacked their flanks with swords and 
axes, while the phalanx, though suffering from the elephants breaking up its ranks, did heavy damage to the Indian 
infantry. The Indian cavalry managed to attack the Macedonian horse again, only to be beaten and forced back a 
second time. Successive Macedonian charges compressed all the Indian army into a confused mass. Many of the 
elephant drivers were dead, and the beasts were trampling their own men as well as the enemy. Eventually the 
exhausted elephants retreated, Alexander’s cavalry charged again, and the Indians, virtually surrounded, broke. 


Indian losses were said to be 12-23,000 killed, all the chariots destroyed, and all the elephants killed or taken. 
Macedonian losses were 230-280 cavalry and either 80 or 700 infantry. 


(Arrian V.9-18; Diodoros XVII.87-88; Plutarch Alexander 60; Curtius VIII. 14.) 


THE CAUDINE FORKS 321 BC 


The Roman consuls Titus Veturius Calvinus and Spurius Postumius led their combined armies into the territory 
of the Caudini, the western Samnite tribe. Livy says they were on their way to Apulia, but alternatively this may 
have been an attempt to knock the Caudini out of the war. Near the capital, Caudium, was a pass called the Caudine 
Forks, two narrow wooded defiles with a grassy plain, wider but still surrounded by steep mountains, between 
them. The Samnite general Gavius Pontius hid his troops in the area and blocked the further defile with a defended 
barricade of rocks and felled trees. 


When the advancing Romans reached the barricade they made no attempt to storm it but retraced their steps in 
haste, only to discover that the defile by which they had entered had been barricaded and garrisoned behind them. 
Completely cut off, the Romans panicked and at first had no idea what to do; eventually they fortified a camp in the 
plain near a spring. Over the next few days they made several attempts to break out, but with no success, and as 
supplies were running out they were obliged to surrender. The Samnites inflicted a harsh peace, obliging the whole 
Roman army to pass “under the yoke” as a sign of humiliation. 


(Livy IX, 1-6; Salmon pp. 224-228.) 


THE HELLESPONT 321 BC 


In the Macedonian civil war between Perdikkas and Antipater, Antipater’s general Krateros crossed to Asia and was 
met near the Hellespont by Eumenes of Kardia, the governor of Kappadokia. Krateros had 20,000 foot, mostly 
Macedonian, and 2,000 horse. Eumenes had the same number of infantry but they were of a mixture of nationalities 
and unlikely to stand up to the Macedonians, so he relied on his 5,000 or more cavalry, many of them levied from 
his own satrapy. Both sides deployed cavalry on the flanks of their infantry. Eumenes was on the right with his own 
guard. On the left he had Iranian, Greek and Thracian horse, opposite Krateros himself, since he was afraid his 
Macedonians might desert. Though outnumbered, Krateros’ horse on both wings charged ahead of the infantry. 
Krateros himself fell from his horse, either because it stumbled or because he was wounded, and died. His men, 
discouraged and probably outflanked, were routed. Krateros’ general on the other wing was Neoptolemos, a 
personal enemy of Eumenes. The two commanders sought each other out, fighting first with swords and then 
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grappling. They pulled each other off their horses and fought on the ground; Eumenes was wounded but killed 
Neoptolemos, whose cavalry thereupon fled to the phalanx, on whom they rallied. Krateros’ phalanx had not 
contacted Eumenes’ infantry, who were held back, They were now outflanked by Eumenes’ victorious cavalry on 
both sides, and surrendered when summoned. 


(Diodoros XVIII. 30-32; Plutarch, Eumenes.) 


PISIDIA 320 BC 


Antigonos One-eye force-marched with 40,000 foot, 7,000 horse and up to 70 elephants, 40 miles a day for seven 

days, to surprise Alketas, one of the now-dead Perdikkas’ last supporters, who was in Pisidia with 16,000 infantry 

and 900 cavalry, including 6,000 Pisidians. Antigonos’ men seized a commanding position on some rugged hills. 

Alketas rashly attacked uphill with his cavalry trying to turn the enemy off and give his troops time to deploy, Not 

surprisingly he was beaten and fled back to his infantry. Antigonos now attacked these in turn, with infantry and 

elephants charging downhill and cavalry attacking from the flanks. He completely routed Alketas’ force, most of 
which surrendered and was recruited into Antigonos’ army. Only Alketas’ bodyguard and the Pisidians remained 

loyal; they retired to Termessos, where, though the young soldiers were devoted to Alketas, their elders had him 

murdered to save the town from Antigonos. 


(Diodoros XVIII. 44-46) 


PARAITAKENE 317 BC 


Eumenes of Kardia was now allied with most of the eastern satraps of Alexander’s empire against the rising power 
of Antigonos. After some months manoeuvring in western Iran, Eumenes risked a pitched battle in Media. He had 
about 6,300 cavalry, a phalanx of 17,000 including the 3,000 elite Argyraspides, 18,000 light infantry including 
10,000 Persian archers and slingers, and 125 elephants provided by Eudamos, governor of India. Antigonos’ 
numbers are less clear because Diodoros’ overall figures do not match the totals of his unit strengths, but clearly 
Antigonos was superior in cavalry and phalanx, and outnumbered in elephants (and probably light infantry, for 
whom there is no figure); he had 8,500-11,100 cavalry, 28,000 phalanx and 64 elephants. “Phalanx” figures 
probably include some peltast types, 


Antigonos was initially deployed on a range of hills, and Eumenes’ left also rested on hills, but the main battle was 
fought on a plain. Eumenes had his best 2,900 cavalry, mostly heavy, on the right under his own command; he 
himself was ill, and was transported in a litter. To the left of the phalanx was Eudamos with 3,400 cavalry, mostly 
light. The elephants and light infantry were spread evenly along the front. Clearly Eumenes intended to win with 
his strong right wing and refuse his left. Antigonos was able to see and react to this from his hilltop position, and he 
deployed Median, Parthyaian and Tarantine light cavalry on his left under Pithon of Media, ordered to avoid 
frontal combat with the strong enemy right. He led the right-wing cavalry himself; one of their unit commanders 
was his 17-year-old son Demetrios, later called “the Besieger’’, in his first battle. Most of Antigonos’ elephants were 
on this flank, and he advanced down into the plain obliquely, with the right leading. 


Nonetheless Pithon’s light cavalry made the first contact, riding round Eumenes’ right flank and shooting at the 
elephants. Unable at first to catch them, Eumenes summoned some light horse from the opposite wing, and with 
these and the light infantry chased off the skirmishers, routing Pithon’s whole wing as the elephants followed up, 
and pursuing it back to the hills. Meanwhile the phalanxes met, and despite their inferior numbers Eumenes’ men 
were victorious, thanks chiefly to the veteran Argyraspides, 


Things looked black for Antigonos, but he snatched a chance from apparent defeat; as Eumenes’ centre pursued a 
gap opened between them and Eudamos’ left wing. Antigonos charged into this, hitting Eudamos’ units on their 
inside flank and routing them. At this Eumenes recalled his own pursuers, whose flank was now threatened, and 
this enabled Antigonos to rally many of his men; both sides reformed their lines but it was too dark for further 
fighting. 


Antigonos claimed victory because he camped on the battlefield, but he had lost more men — 3,700 foot and 54 
horse killed, over 4,000 wounded, to Eumenes’ 540 foot and “very few” horse killed and 900 wounded. In effect 
neither side had won, and both retired in search of supplies and winter quarters. 


(Diodoros XTX.27-32; Scullard (1974) pp. 85-90) 
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GABIENE 316 BC 


Antigonos emerged early from the winter quarters where he had retired after Paraitakene, and force-marched 
against Eumenes’ quarters, in the district of Gabiene near Susa, hoping to surprise him. He caught Eumenes’ 
clephants isolated and attacked them with light cavalry and psiloi, but Eumenes relieved them before they had 
suffered severe losses. With his forces reunited Eumenes prepared for another battle, which was fought on a broad 
sandy plain in January 316. 


Antigonos had 22,000 infantry (this probably excludes psi/oz), 9,000 cavalry and 65 elephants. He put his best 
cavalry on the right, nominally under Demetrios though in fact he commanded this wing himself, while Pithon 
again had the left wing horse. The phalanx was in the centre and the elephants and psiloi distributed across the 
whole front. Eumenes this time had 36,700 foot, 6,000 horse and | 14 elephants. Learning Antigonos was relying on 
his right wing, Eumenes massed his best cavalry opposite; these included his own guards, on the extreme left, and 
the bodyguards of most of the allied satraps, with 60 elephants and supporting pst/oi in front of them. Philip, in 
charge of the right wing, had the weaker of both cavalry and elephants and was instructed to avoid battle. Unlike 
Paraitakene, here both sides’ strong wings thus faced each other. 


The elephants and cavalry joined battle first, and under the cover of the dust clouds they raised Antigonos sent some 
Median and Tarantine light horse unnoticed round Eumenes’ flank, to capture his baggage. Antigonos then 
charged, routing Peukestes, satrap of Persis, with over 1,500 horse. This isolated Eumenes himself on the left; he 
tried to cut his way towards Antigonos, but then his lead elephant was killed, discouraging the other beasts. 
Scenting defeat at this, Eumenes abandoned the losing wing and rode to join Philip on the right. He tried to rally the 
fugitives, sending messengers to Peukestes, but that satrap only withdrew further, though apparently in reasonably 
good order. Meanwhile Eumenes’ infantry had again, thanks to the Argyraspides, beaten their opponents and 
pursued them. But Antigonos sent Pithon’s cavalry to harass these, while he himself confronted Eumenes. 
Eumenes’ phalanx, without cavalry support, formed square and retreated to Peukestes’ position. Rather than 
renew the battle, the Argyraspides negotiated with Antigonos, and in exchange for the return of their baggage they 
seized Eumenes and handed him over. (One of their commanders, Antigenes, had been involved in the similar 
betrayal of Perdikkas to Ptolemy five years before.) 


Antigonos, now dominating the eastern satrapies, executed Eumenes; understandably mistrusting the 
Argyraspides, he had them posted to the central Asian frontier, whence they never returned. 


(Diodoros X1X.39-43; Plutarch, Eumenes; Scullard (1974) pp. 90-94) 


GAZA 312 BC 


Ptolemy I, assisted by the fugitive Seleucus, invaded Antigonos’ province of Syria with an army of 18,000 infantry 
and 4,000 cavalry, mixed Macedonians, mercenaries and Egyptians. He was opposed by Antigonos’ son Demetrios 
with 4,400 horse, a phalanx of 11,000, about 2,000 light infantry and 43 elephants. Demetrios planned to attack 
with a strong left wing under his own command, with 1,300 Macedonian heavy cavalry, 100 Tarantine light cavalry 
and 1,500 other mixed horsemen, preceded by 30 elephants and 1,500 light infantry. The other 13 elephants with 
supporting light infantry covered the phalanx, while the right wing of 1,500 cavalry was held back at an angle 
ordered to refuse battle. Seeing this, Ptolemy massed his 3,000 best cavalry opposite Demetrios. In front of these 
were archers, javelinmen and men carrying some arrangement of iron spikes linked by chains, which had been 
prepared against the elephants. 


The advance guard of Demetrios’ cavalry was initially successful, but Prolemy’s cavalry outflanked them and threw 
them back. Meanwhile the elephants attacked, but were panicked by the spiked obstacles and the missiles; most of 
the drivers were shot and their beasts captured. At this reverse, Demetrios’ cavalry fled, and the rest of the army 
followed their example. Demetrios only lost 500 killed, mostly cavalry, but 8,000 captured; the high figure suggests 
the infantry surrendered wholesale when the cavalry left. The prisoners were taken into Ptolemy's service. 


(Diodoros XIX.80-85; Scullard (1974) pp. 95-97) 


TUNIS 310 BC 


Agathokles of Syracuse had invaded Africa to draw off Carthaginian pressure from Sicily. Somewhere between 
Tunis and Carthage his 13,500 men were faced by a superior Carthaginian army, allegedly 40,000 foot, 1,000 horse 
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and 2,000 chariots. The Carthaginians deployed with the Sacred Band under Hanno on the right; the left, under 
Bomilcar, was drawn up in greath depth because the terrain restricted the superior Punic numbers. Cavalry and 
chariots were in front. Agathokles faced this with a main line of 12,000 infantry, plus 500 archers and slingers 
divided between the two wings, and 1,000 picked hoplites under his own command in front of the left, facing the 
Sacred Band. Sailors or camp-followers, unarmed but carrying shield-covers stretched over sticks to fool the enemy, 
were used to boost the numbers. 


The Punic cavalry and chariots charged; some were shot down, others allowed to pass through gaps in the Greek 
line, but most were turned back against their own infantry. The Carthaginian Sacred Band now attacked, and 
fought on despite the immediate death of Hanno; but the rest of the Carthaginian force fled, probably because the 
Greek infantry attacked while they were disordered by the retreating mounted troops. The Sacred Band finally 
broke when the rest of their force had taken flight. 


(Diodoros XX. 10) 


RIVER THATES 310 BC 


Satyros, claiming the Bosporan throne, fielded 2,000 Greek and 2,000 Thracian mercenaries, and an allied 
Scythian force of over 20,000 foot and 10,000 horse. He deployed the mercenaries on the right, and picked cavalry 
under his own command in the centre. His opponent Eumelos was allied with King Aripharnes of the Sarmatian 
Siracae, with 20,000 horse and 22,000 foot. Satyros’ picked cavalry charged and broke Aripharnes and the Siracian 
centre. The Siracian left defeated Satyros’ right, routing the mercenaries, but Satyros returned from pursuit in time 
to secure the victory. 


He pursued the defeated Siracae up the river Thates to the “city”, probably a hill-fort, which was their capital, 
suffering on the way from Siracian archers, shooting from the cover of woods. Attempting to storm the town, 
Satyros was wounded with a javelin and his mercenaries repulsed by the defenders’ missiles. Satyros died from his 
wound, and Eumelos became king. 


(Diodorus XX.22-23) 


IPSOS 301 BC 


The other Macedonian rulers combined against the dangerously powerful Antigonos, and an allied army under 
Seleucus and Lysimachos met him at Ipsos in Phrygia. Antigonos had 70,000 infantry, 10,000 cavalry and 75 
elephants, to the allies 64,000 infantry, 15,000 cavalry, 100 scythed chariots and 400 elephants. Demetrios led a 
strong right wing of cavalry which opened the battle by routing Seleucus’ son Antiochos on the allied left (unless the 
flight of Antiochos’ cavalry was a deliberate ruse), and pursuing him dangerously far off the field. This exposed the 
flank of Antigonos’ phalanx, which Seleucus harassed with horse-archers. The fight between Antigonos’ left and 
the allied right, perhaps under Lysimachos, seems to have been indecisive. 


When Demetrios tried to return he found his way blocked by Seleucus’ large elephant corps, and he was unable to 
force a way past these to help his father’s beleaguered phalanx. Surrounded and under constant fire, some of 
Antigonos’ infantry surrendered; the rest were at last charged and routed, Antigonos dying amongst them, hoping 
to the last that Demetrios would return to save him. 


(Plutarch, Demetrios 28-29; Diodoros XX. 113-XX1.2; Bar-Kochva (1976) ch.6) 


SENTINUM 295 BC 


The coalition of Etruscans, Umbri, Samnites and Senonian Gauls assembled a large army near Sentinum in 
Umbria, under the Samnite Gellius Egnatius. The Roman consul Fabius Rullianus marched against them, but 
decided the combined enemy were too strong for him, an impression reinforced when the Gauls ambushed one of 
his Jegiones. The other consul Publius Decius Mus (son of the Decius killed at Suessa) was sent to help him. 
Together they mustered four legiones, 1,000 Campanian cavalry additional to the usual cavalry complement, and a 
larger number of allies — perhaps 45,000 men. The Etruscans and Umbri were drawn off by Roman reserve forces 
raiding into Etruria, leaving the Samnites and Gauls to face the Romans. These two alone proved a close match for 
the Roman army, so were probably similar in numbers. Livy was sure that the presence of the Etruscans and Umbri 
would have turned the battle. 
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The Gauls were on the allied right, with cavalry on their flank and chariots in reserve, the Samnites on the left. 
Fabius faced the Samnites with /egiones I and III, Decius the Gauls with V and VI. The impetuous Decius attacked 
the Gauls at once, leading the cavalry charge himself. He broke the Gallic cavalry, but as his men pursued, crashing 
into some of the Gallic infantry, they were counterattacked and routed by the chariots. These now pursued in turn, 
following the routed Roman cavalry into the ranks of the Roman infantry. Seeing the legionaries thus disordered, 
the Gallic infantry charged and pushed the Romans back. Decius tried to rally his fleeing troops, but met with no 
success and was killed himself in a desperate charge which Roman tradition claimed was a deliberate devotio, a 
religious sacrifice whereby Decius dedicated the enemy to the gods below. 


On the other wing, Livy says that Fabius deliberately held back from a decisive attack until the Samnites tired and 
ran out of missiles, but the truth may be that a long, gruelling infantry struggle was necessary before any impression 
could be made on them. Fabius’ cavalry presumably chased off what Samnite cavalry there was and returned to 
control while the infantry fought; certainly he eventually sent them in against the Samnite infantry flank. 
Combined with the infantry pressure, this broke the Samnites and they fled past the Gallic line to the allied camp. 


Once he knew Decius was in difficulties, Fabius had sent some of his reserves to his colleague’s assistance; now 
learning of his death, Fabius despatched 500 Campanian cavalry to take the Gauls in the rear, with the principes of 
the third legion to support them. Many of the Gauls had probably scattered in pursuit; those that remained were 
engaged with survivors of Decius’ wing and Fabius’ first batch of reinforcements, This new force broke up the 
Gallic infantry formation, but some resistance continued. Meanwhile Fabius had stormed the Samnite camp, 
where Gellius Egnatius was killed trying to organise the defence. Fabius then took the Gauls in the rear, completing 
the rout. 


Livy says allied losses were 25,000 killed and 8,000 taken; the Romans lost 7,000 from Decius’ army and 1,700 of 
Fabius’. The Samnites lost even more as they retreated through the territory of Rome’s Paelignian allies. 


(Livy X.25-29; Salmon pp 265-267) 


HERACLEA 280 BC 


Pyrrhos of Epeiros, in Italy at the request of Taras, faced an invasion by the Roman consul Publius Valerius 
Laevinus. Pyrrhos had his expeditionary force of 28,500 men and 20 elephants, less storm losses and garrisons, plus 
the reorganised Tarantine militia, perhaps 35,000 men in total. The Roman army was larger, perhaps four legions 
plus allies, 40,000. The two armies camped on opposite sides of the river Siris near Heraclea. Laevinus decided to 
attack at once before Pyrrhos could be joined by his Samnite and Lucanian allies. He sent his infantry across a ford, 
but his cavalry splashed through the river at several points, threatening to surround the small guard force Pyrrhos 
had posted on the bank. The guards thus withdrew. 


Pyrrhos charged the Romans with 3,000 cavalry, hoping to catch them before they had completed the crossing, and 
to give his own infantry time to form up. However his horse was killed under him by an Italian cavalry officer and 
the Epeirot cavalry repulsed. Pyrrhos thus brought up his infantry, and a prolonged struggle between legions and 
phalanx ensued. Pyrrhos himself had exchanged his distinctive cloak and armour for those of a companion, lest any 
other ambitious Roman should seck him out; but the ruse backfired when the substitute was killed, and Pyrrhos had 
to ride bareheaded along his line to encourage his men and persuade them their king was still with them! The 
advantage in the battle was said to have changed hands seven times before a decisive success was scored by Pyrrhos’ 
elephants, who broke through the Roman cavalry. As the Roman line wavered Pyrrhos charged in his own 
Thessalian cavalry to complete the rout. The Romans lost 7-15,000 men, Pyrrhos 4-13,000, the first “Pyrrhic 
victory”. 


(Plutarch, Pyrrhos 16-17; Garoufalias pp 69-76) 


THERMOPYLAI AND DELPHI 279 BC 


The Galatians had invaded Greece, plundering the northern states, under Brennos and Akichorios. In the harsh 
winter of 280-279 the central Greek states blocked the pass of Thermopylai with an army of 24,000 foot and 1,500 
horse, chiefly Boiotians, Aitolians and Phokians, under the Athenian Kallippos. Athenian ships, perhaps financed 
by the Macedonian governor in Athens as they do not seem to have constituted an official Athenian fleet, stood 
offshore. 


The Greeks tried to hold the river Spercheios beyond the pass, sending cavalry and light infantry to break down the 
bridges and hold the bank. Brennos however sent 10,000 men downstream to wade across the river where it 
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broadened into a shallow marsh. Outflanked, the Greek advance force fell back to the main army, and Brennos 
conscripted local labour to build a bridge for his main body. He then tried a frontal attack on the Greek position in 
the pass. The Galatians fought with furious courage, but suffered heavily from missiles, both from Greek light 
infantry on the inland slopes of the pass and from Greek ships offshore. Unable to make any impression, the 
Galatians withdrew. 


Brennos now planned to weaken the defenders by drawing off the Aitolians. He sent 40,000 infantry and 800 
cavalry to pillage Aitolian territory; they brutally sacked the little town of Kallion, and this succeeded in getting the 
Aitolians at Thermopylai to march to the defence of their country. They were joined by the home levy, even women 
and old men coming out to fight, and by a few Achaian hoplites. These were badly mauled by the Galatians, but the 
Aitolians avoided close combat and harassed the Celts with javelins. In the Aitolian mountains these tactics were 
very effective, and less than half of the Galatians rejoined the main force. 


Meanwhile at Thermopylai Brennos outflanked the Greek position with 40,000 men. It was said he used the same 
path as the Persians two centuries earlier, and similarly surprised the Phokian guards, charging out of the mist. This 
time, however, messengers warned the main Greek army before it was encircled, and the Greeks withdrew and 
dispersed to their homelands. 


Brennos’ flanking column now headed for the treasure-filled sanctuary of Apollo at Delphi in Phokis, Akichorios 
following with the main force and the baggage. Brennos was harassed on the way by Phokian and Aitolian light 
infantry, later joined by a few Lokrian hoplites, while the bulk of the Aitolian army similarly harassed Akichorios. 
Again unable to reply to the skirmishers the Celts suffered heavily, and were further discouraged by the cold 
weather and by earth tremors and thunderstorms, attributed to Apollo's displeasure. As Brennos’ men camped at 
night, rockfalls killed many more. The next day they were attacked frontally by the Lokrians and Aitolians, and 
outflanked by Phokians shooting from the slopes. Brennos was wounded, his men retreated, and during the next 
night this developed into panic flight. The survivors rejoined Akichorios and the main force. Akichorios now 
learned that the full Boiotian and Athenian armies were in the field again, so decided to withdraw. The Aitolians 
harassed his retreat as far as the Spercheios, and then the Thessalians and Malians turned on the invaders. The 
survivors retreated out of Greece completely. 


(Pausanias X. 19-23; Tarn (1913) ch. VI) 


ASCULUM 279 BC 


Pyrrhos fought the Roman consul Publius Dentius Mus near Asculum in Apulia. Both armies were about the same 
size, either 40,000 men or (less probably) 70,000 foot and 8,000 horse. Pyrrhos, now joined by his Oscan allies, had 
slightly more cavalry and 19 elephants. Dentius Mus had four legions, 20,000 Roman citizens plus allies, with a 
slight infantry advantage. He also had 300 special anti-elephant wagons, hung about with spiked beams and 
inflammable weapons. 


The first day’s fighting was among woods and hills which hindered Pyrrhos’ cavalry and elephants; it may have 
been for this battle that he mixed Italian units between the phalanx sperrar to give greater flexibility. Ifthe incidents 
described by Dionysios belong here, Pyrrhos’ Macedonians broke the Roman first legion and Latin allies, on their 
left wing, but the Roman third and fourth legions beat the Tarantines, Oscans and Epeirots of Pyrrhos’ centre. 
Meanwhile a force of Dauni attacked his camp. He sent reserve cavalry to deal with the breakthrough, more cavalry 
and elephants to drive off the Dauni. When they withdrew to an inaccessible steep hill he switched the elephants 
against the third and fourth legions; these too took refuge on wooded heights, only to be shot at by the archers and 
slingers escorting the elephants, to whom they could not reply. Pyrrhos then sent some Athamanian, Akarnanian 
and Samnite infantry to winkle the Romans out of the woods, but they were intercepted by Roman cavalry. Both 
sides withdrew at dusk, neither having gained much advantage. 


Next dawn Pyrrhos sent light infantry to occupy the difficult ground which had given him trouble the previous day, 
and thus obliged the Romans to fight a set battle in the open. As at Heraclea, an even fight between legions and 
phalanx followed, until the elephants, supported by light infantry, broke through the Roman line. It was probably 
now that the anti-elephant wagons were driven against them; after a brief success they were overwhelmed by the 
light infantry. The Romans then retreated to their camp. Their losses were 6,000 men, Pyrrhos’ 3,500, a narrow 
victory. 


(Plutarch, Pyrrhos 21; Dionysios XX.1-3, describing only one day's battle, mostly relevant to the first day; 
Garoufalias pp 88-93.) 
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BENEVENTUM 275 BC 


Pyrrhos attacked the Roman consul Manius Curius, who was encamped in a strong hill position near Beneventum 
in Samnium, operating against Pyrrhos’ Samnite allies. Reports that Pyrrhos had 80,000 infantry and 6,000 
cavalry, and that he outnumbered the Romans three to one, are probably grossly exaggerated. Pyrrhos tried to 
outflank the Roman position by a night march with picked troops and the best elephants. But the route led along 
narrow forest tracks and the marchers lost their way when their torches went out, They eventually arrived uphill of 
the Roman position at dawn, but were exhausted and too late to surprise the Romans. Manius Curius led his fresh 
troops out to attack this tired force and defeated them, capturing several elephants. It may have been now that the 
Romans released squealing pigs to frighten the elephants. 


Manius now followed up into the plain below against Pyrrhos’ main army. The Romans were successful on one 
wing, but were bearen on the other by the elephants. Manius threw in his camp-guard who charged downhill at the 
pursuing elephants, possibly using incendiary javelins. One young elephant was wounded, and its panic proved 
infectious. The elephants were forced back into their own lines, trampling Pyrrhos’ men and completing the rout. 
Pyrrhos was said to have lost 23-33,000 men and two elephants killed, 1,300 men and eight elephants captured; the 
figures may be exaggerated, but the defeat marked the end of Pyrrhos’ Italian campaign. 


(Plutarch, Pyrrhos 25; Dionysios XX. 10-12; Scullard (1974) pp 111-115; Garoufalias pp 118-121.) 


THE “ELEPHANT VICTORY” 273 BC 


The Seleucid king Antiochos I marched against the Galatians, who had been devastating Asia Minor. He is said to 
have been heavily outnumbered, and over half his army was light infantry. However he had 16 elephants, sent via 
Babylon by his governor of Bactria. The Galatian centre was a deep formation of infantry, the front ranks allegedly 
armoured, with 20,000 cavalry on the flanks. 80 scythed chariots and 160 two-horse chariots were behind the line. 
Since only 20,000 Galatian fighting men had crossed to Asia, however, the figure of 20,000 for cavalry alone is 
clearly exaggerated; Antiochos may even have outnumbered the Celts. But his force was clearly not of very high 
quality, and the Galatians were still reckoned virtually invincible, so his reported lack of confidence was 
understandable. 


On the advice of the tactician Theodotos of Rhodes, Antiochos somehow concealed his elephants. When the 
Galatian cavalry charged and the infantry opened ranks to let the chariots through, he sent four elephants against 
the cavalry on each wing, and the remaining eight against the chariots. Unused to elephants, the Galatian horses 
bolted through their own infantry, many of whom were trampled or cut down by the chariot scythes. The elephants 
followed up into the Galatian infantry, completing the rout. 


(Lucian, Zeuxis or Antiochos, 8-11; Bar-Kochva (1973) and (1976) p240 n85 for revised dating.) 


BAGRADAS 255 BC 


The Roman consul Marcus Atilius Regulus had invaded Africa with 15,000 foot and 500 cavalry. The 
Carthaginian citizen levy was supplemented by newly recruited Greek mercenaries, including an experienced 
Spartan officer, Xanthippos. He was loudly critical of the generals’ performance to date, and at the insistence of the 
mercenaries the Carthaginian leaders agreed to obey him. When Regulus advanced across the flat Bagradas plain 
towards Carthage, Xanthippos moved to meet him, with 4,000 cavalry and 100 elephants, though only 12,000 
infantry. 


He deployed the Carthaginian citizens in the centre, with mercenaries on the right. The elephants were in front of 
the citizen infantry, with cavalry and light infantry in front of the wings. Regulus split his few cavalry between his 
wings and, in the hope of stopping the elephants’ charge, drew up his infantry in unusual depth, with skirmishers 
in front. The Carthaginian cavalry soon beat their Roman counterparts, but the left wing Roman infantry, avoiding 
the elephants, charged and broke the mercenaries on the Carthaginian right, chasing them as far as the camp. (Silius 
Italicus claims this was a feigned flight, not a rout; he is unlikely to have invented a story which discredits the only 
Roman success in the battle, so the tale may be true, but it is difficult to reconcile with the casualty figures.) The 
elephants crashed into the front of the remaining Roman infantry, who soon found their their deep formation only 
allowed them to be trampled more easily, and were soon also attacked in flank and rear by cavalry. Those who 
managed to cut their way past the elephants were slaughtered by the Carthaginian infantry. 


2,000 infantry from the Roman left, who had been pursuing the mercenaries, got away; 500, including Regulus, 
were captured; the rest were killed where they stood or hunted down by cavalry as they fled across the plain. The 
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Carthaginians lost 800 mercenaries, but few other casualties. Xanthippos left Carthaginian service, possibly for 
that of Egypt. 


(Polybios I. 32-34; Silius V.326-328.) 


PANORMOS 250 BC 


The Carthaginian general Hasdrubal son of Hanno, in Sicily with a large army and 140 elephants, advanced to 
destroy the corn around Panormos before the Romans could harvest it. The city was held by the Roman general 
Lucius Caecilius Metellus, who at first kept his men inside the town, giving the impression that he was afraid to face 
the elephants, as all Roman generals had been since Bagradas. When Hasdrubal advanced close to the walls, 
however, Caecilius sent some of his skirmishers out to harass him, steadily reinforcing them until the whole 
Carthaginian army was deployed to fend the Roman skirmishers off. Meanwhile Caecilius ordered the civilian 
population of the town to bring supplies of missiles to the walls, and drew up his heavy infantry by a gate opposite 
the Carthaginian left flank. 


Hasdrubal’s elephants charged, apparently without being ordered to do so, the Roman skirmishers, but this 
advance brought them within the range of archers on the city walls and more javelinmen drawn up in front of the 
city ditch. These men were ordered to take refuge in the ditch itself if charged, but this does not seem to have been 
necessary; the hail of missiles wounded many of the elephants and they fled in panic, breaking through the lines of 
their own troops behind them and trampling many. Caecilius now sallied out with his fresh heavy infantry, hitting 
the disordered Carthaginians in the left flank and routing them. The Romans captured ten elephants in the battle, 
and rounded up most of the rest, driverless, afterwards. Caecilius led 120 in his triumphal parade. 


(Polybios 1.40; Scullard (1974) p151.) 


TELAMON 225 BC 


Alarmed by Roman expansion into Cisalpine Gaul, the Gallic Insubres, Boii and Taurisci allied and called in the 
mercenary Gaesatai from the Rhône, to invade Italy. The combined army numbered 50,000 foot and 20,000 horse 
and chariots; some troops had to be left behind because the Gallic Cenomani, with the Veneti, Umbri and 
Sarsinates, were allied with Rome and threatened to invade Boian territory. In addition to this force the Romans 
raised three armies every one of which was close to the Gallic host in numbers, The consul Lucius Aemilius Papus 
was at Ariminum on the Adriatic, where the Gauls were expected to attack, with four /egiones plus allies — 50,800 
infantry and 3,200 cavalry. A praeror defended Etruria with 50,000 Etruscan and Sabine foot and 4,000 horse (of 
whom the Sabines at least were Roman citizens, though this force does not seem to have been counted among the 
normal /egiones), and there was a reserve force near Rome itself of equivalent strength to a consular army. The 
second consul, Gaius Atilius Regulus, was campaigning in Sardinia with another four /egtones and allies. 


Instead of attacking Ariminum the Gauls bypassed the praetor and devastated Etruria. When the praetor’s army 
came up behind them they succeeded in attacking him by surprise, routing the army and killing 6,000 men. The 
survivors rallied on a hill which the Gauls blockaded overnight with their cavalry. 


At this point Aemilius, who had heard of the invasion of Etruria, appeared in the Gallic rear. Seeing his campfires 
they resolved not to fight and slipped away northwards before dawn. Aemilius collected the praetor’s survivors and 
followed. When they reached Telamon, however, the Gauls were surprised to encounter yet another Roman army 
— the consul Gaius Atilius, who had returned from Sardinia and landed at Pisa. Atilius advanced with his infantry 
in line of battle, rushing ahead in command of his cavalry to seize a key hill overlooking the Gallic line of march. The 
Gauls sent their own cavalry and light troops to dispute it, and when Aemilius came up he threw in his own horse 
to support his colleague. The Gauls, finding themselves trapped between two Roman armies, drew up their 
infantry in two lines, with the Gaesatai and Insubres facing Aemilius, and behind them the Boii and Taurisci facing 
Atilius. The chariots were on the wings, their booty, with a force to guard it, on a nearby hill. If Polybios is right in 
saying that each consul had four legiones instead of the usual two, the combined armics numbered over 100,000, plus 
the survivors of the praeror’s force now with Aemilius, so the Gauls were outnumbered nearly two to one. 


After a hard cavalry fight in which Atilius was killed, the Roman cavalry succeeded in taking the hill. The Romans 
sent forward their skirmishers to harass the Gallic infantry with javelins, to which the Gauls could not reply. Some 
of the Gaesatai charged out in an attempt to catch the skirmishers, but without success. When the enemy were worn 
down the Romans withdrew their skirmishers and sent in the heavy infantry; surrounded, the Gauls held out 
fighting fiercely until the Roman cavalry charged down and completed their defeat. Most of the Gallic infantry 
were cut down where they stood, but many of the surviving cavalry got away. 
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The Gauls lost 40,000 killed and 10,000 captured, including one of their kings, while another committed suicide. 


(Polybios [1.22-31.) 


SELLASIA 222 BC 


Antigonos Doson of Macedon invaded the Peloponnese to support the Achaian League against Kleomenes III of 
Sparta. Antigonos had 13,000 Macedonian infantry, 15,000 mostly light-armed allied, mercenary and Achaian 
infantry, and 1,200 cavalry. Kleomenes had only 20,000, including 6,000 Spartans armed as Macedonian 
phalangites, so he took up a defensive position, near Sellasia where the road to Sparta ran along the river Oinous 
between two hills. He fortified both hills with ditches and palisades, and positioned himself on Olympos, the right- 
hand hill, with the Spartans and some of the mercenaries; cavalry and mercenary light infantry in the central valley; 
and allies and periorkor under his brother Eukicidas on the other hill, Euas. Antigonos tried for several days to lure 
him out of this strong position, with no success. 


Finally Antigonos decided to attack Euas with the Macedonian Bronze Shields, with Illyrian infantry in between 
the spetrat of the phalanx, to give it the flexibility to cope with the slope. Behind these were Cretan and Akarnanian 
light infantry, the Cretan archers no doubt shooting up at the hill over the heads of the assault force. Cavalry and 
Achaian infantry were in the valley, while Antigonos himself was to attack Olympos with Macedonians and 
mercenaries. 


As the Illyrians advanced, their exposed left flank was charged by Kleomenes’ light mercenaries from the valley, but 
these were counter-attacked and driven off by Achaian cavalry under the young Philopoimen. A general cavalry 
melée developed, with the Macedonians gaining the upper hand. Relieved of this pressure, the Illyrians and 
Macedonians attacked Euas frontally while the Akarnanians worked round the flank. Eukleidas received them at 
the halt, instead of counter-charging, so that once his men began to be pushed back they lost the advantage of height 
to the enemy and were soon broken. 


On Olympos the two kings at first skirmished with mercenaries, but when Kleomenes saw his left in rout and his 
cavalry losing, he tried to save the day by a downhill phalanx charge. This at first pushed the Macedonians back but 
they seem to have counter-attacked in closer formation while troops from their successful right and centre took the 
Spartans in flank and broke them. Kleomenes’ losses were very heavy, including all but 200 of the 6,000 Spartans 
engaged. He himself fled with a few horsemen and sailed to Egypt, Prolemaic subsidies having financed his 
campaigns, where he died trying to stir up another revolution. 


(Polybios I1.65-69; Plutarch, Kleomenes 28, Philopotmen 6.) 


APOLLONIA 220 BC 


Molon, Seleucid satrap of Media, rebelled and overran most of the eastern provinces. The young Antiochos III, 
later called “the Great”, marched east threatening to cut Molon off from his Median base. Molon fell back from 
Babylonia into the hill country east of the Tigris, and near Apollonia both sides’ light infantry scouts met while 
crossing a range of hills, After some skirmishing, they separated and both armies camped for the night. Molon 
planned a night attack, and sent a picked force to high ground above the royal camp. But ten men deserted to the 
king, and Molon, fearing his plans were betrayed, hurriedly fell back to his own camp. His unexpected return 
surprised and panicked the troops left in the camp, who feared at first that the enemy were attacking. So the rebel 
army was already tired and dispirited when he led it out to battle. 


Antiochos deployed heavy cavalry on his right, then Cretans, Galatian rhigosages and Greek mercenaries, with the 
phalanx in the centre and Companions on the left. His ten elephants were in front of the line, with infantry and 
cavalry reserves behind both wings, intended to advance and outflank the enemy. Molon put thureophoroi, 
Galatians and other infantry in the centre — he seems to have had few if any actual phalangites — with cavalry on 
the wings and light infantry, notably numerous Kyrtii slingers, beyond these, probably on hills. He had scythed 
chariots spaced out in front of the line. Numbers are unknown. 


Molon’s right wing, under his own command, attacked vigorously, but Antiochos’ reserves seem to have succeeded 
in enveloping both rebel wings. The rebel lefi, surrounded and faced by the rightful king, surrendered. Seeing his 
army collapsing and himself encircled, Molon committed suicide rather than be captured. 


(Polybios V.51-54; Bar-Kochva (1976) ch. 8.) 
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THE TREBIA 218 BC 


Hannibal had invaded north Italy, won a cavalry battle on the Ticinus, and in cold, snowy December 218 was 
camped near Placentia. On the other bank of the river Trebia were the Roman consuls Tiberius Sempronius 
Longus and Publius Cornelius Scipio, with four /egiones, Italian allies and Cenomanic Gauls. Scipio was recovering 
from a wound and out of action; Sempronius was cager to fight, and Hannibal was aware of this. 


He concealed 1,000 Numidian cavalry and 1,000 infantry under his brother Mago in an overgrown stream bed as 
an ambush, and at dawn sent the rest of the Numidians over the river to harass the Roman camp. Meanwhile the rest 
of the army had a hot breakfast and rubbed themselves down with oil to keep out the cold. Sempronius reacted as 
expected; not giving his men time to eat he led out first the cavalry and then the whole army to chase the Numidians 
across the freezing river. On the plain in front of his camp Hannibal deployed his 8,000 light infantry screening his 
20,000 heavier infantry (with the Gauls, one-third or more of the total, in the centre), and the 10,000 cavalry and 37 
elephants split between the wings. Sempronius drew up his 16,000 Roman and 20,000 Italian infantry in the usual 
three lines, with the Cenomani on the right and the 4,000 cavalry on the flanks. 


When the light infantry clashed the Carthaginians had the better of it, as the Romans had used up most of their 
javelins on the Numidians; when the skirmishers withdrew through the heavy infantry, Hannibal’s light troops 
switched to shooting at the Roman cavalry. Heavily outnumbered, these were soon chased off by the Carthaginian 
cavalry. When the heavy infantry clashed, the Roman flanks were attacked by the elephants and soon shot at by the 
light infantry and Numidians. The Roman light infantry succeeded in chasing off the elephants, but Hannibal 
regrouped these and they charged and broke the Cenomani. Mago’s ambush now hit the cold, hungry, outflanked 
Romans in the rear. Most of the Roman wings broke and fled, many drowning as they tried to cross the Trebia. 
10,000 infantry from the Roman centre however succeeded in breaking through Hannibal’s Gauls; seeing the rest 
of their army in flight they made their own way to Placentia. 


Roman losses have been estimated at 15,000. Hannibal’s were slight, and were mostly expendable Gauls, though 
most of the elephants and many men and horses died of cold soon after. 


(Polybios I11.70-74; Livy XX1.53-54; Lazenby pp 55-58; Caven pp 110-113.) 


LAKE TRASIMENE 217 BC 


Hannibal was marching through Etruria towards Rome, devastating the country to provoke the Romans into battle. 
He was closely pursued by the consul Caius Flaminius with 25,000 men, including two legions. Hannibal led the 
Romans along the shore of Lake Trasimene, and during the night concealed his army in ambush, in a narrow defile 
between steep hills and the water. His African and Spanish infantry were placed on a hill crest across the Roman line 
of advance, the light infantry in the hills on the flank, and the cavalry and Gauls in position to cut off the Roman 
retreat. 


At dawn Flaminius set out after the enemy, in thick mist, with no attempt at reconnaissance. Seeing the Africans 
and Spaniards, the Romans began to form line to attack them, only to be completely surprised by the rest of the 
Carthaginian army charging downhill out of the mist into their flanks and rear. Unable to organise any effective 
resistance, 15,000 Romans were killed, including the consul, some drowning in the lake as they tried to flee. A body 
of 6,000 Romans cut their way out, only to be surrounded and captured the next day. Hannibal lost 1,500-2,500 
men, mostly Gauls. 


(Polybios III.82-84; Livy XXII.4-7; Lazenby pp 61-66.) 


RAPHIA 217 BC 


Antiochos III overran Ptolemaic Palestine; Ptolemy IV re-organised the army and counter-attacked, meeting 
Antiochos on a flat plain near Raphia. Ptolemy had 70,000 foot of whom at least 56,000 were armed as phalangites 
(25,000 klerouchoi, 20,000 Egyptians, plus Libyans and mercenaries), 5,000 horse and 73 African elephants. 
Antiochos had 62,000 infantry of whom 32,000 were armed as phalangites (including 10,000 argyraspides), 6,000 
cavalry and 102 Indian elephants. 


Both deployed with phalanx in the centre, lighter infantry on the flanks, and cavalry on the wings, with elephants 
in front of these and of the flank infantry. The 60 elephants in Antiochos’ right easily beat the 40 smaller elephants 
on Prolemy’s left, forcing them back on the infantry behind, and the Seleucids’ Greek mercenaries completed the 
rout. Antiochos on the same wing then led 4,000 horse against Ptolemy's 3,000, broke them and chased them off the 
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field, but Ptolemy himself escaped. On the other wing, 2,000 Ptolemaic mercenary cavalry outflanked and beat 
2,000 Seleucid horse, while Ptolemy’s Greek mercenaries beat the Arab and Median levies. Each side’s right had 
thus beaten the other’s left, but while Antiochos was off in pursuit, Ptolemy joined his phalanx to encourage it. The 
two centres charged, and the larger Ptolemaic force was victorious almost immediately. Antiochos and his cavalry 
returned to find the rest of the army in flight. 


Ptolemy lost 1,500 foot and 700 horse killed, Antiochos 10,000 foot and 300 horse, plus 4,000 prisoners. There are 
highly contradictory accounts of elephant losses. 


(Polybios V.63-65 and 79-86; Scullard (1974) pp 137-145; Bar-Kochva (1976) ch.10; Galili (1976/7). For the view 
that Prolemy’s phalanx was only 25,000, including the Egyptians, see Mahaffy (1898) and Griffith (1933) pp 
122-123.) 


CANNAE 216 BC 


Hannibal! was in Apulia with 40,000 foot and 10,000 horse, opposed by the Roman consuls Caius Terentius Varro 
and Lucius Aemilius Paullus, camped on the other bank of the river Aufidus with 80,000 infantry and 6,000 cavalry 
— eight legiones, understrength in cavalry, with allies including a Syracusan force of archers and slingers. The 
consuls commanded on alternate days; when it was Varro’s turn he led most of the army out, leaving 10,000 men in 
the larger of the two camps, with orders to attack Hannibal’s camp, and probably 5,000 men in the smaller Roman 
camp. Varro drew up on a plain with the river on his right. On that flank were the Roman cavalry, in the centre the 
infantry, screened by skirmishers and with the heavy infantry drawn up in greater depth than usual to batter 
through Hannibal's centre, while the Italian allied cavalry were on the left. Hannibal crossed the river covered by 
his light troops, and deployed the Spanish and Gallic cavalry on his left under Hasdrubal, the Numidian cavalry on 
his right under Maharbal. In the centre were the Gallic and Spanish infantry in alternate units, arranged in a 
crescent formation with the centre thrown forward. The centre units were drawn up in greater depth than the less 
exposed flanks, and each flank of the crescent was supported by a body of African infantry, held back. 


The battle opened with indecisive skirmishing by the light traaps, while an ane wing the Italian cavalry tried 
unsuccessfully to come to grips with the skirmishing Numidians, and on the other the Gallic and Spanish cavalry 
charged the Roman horse. Here, after a desperate fight in the confined space between the river and the infantry 
lines, the outnumbered Romans finally broke and fled. The survivors were pursued along the river bank, but 
Hasdrubal soon regrouped all or most of his cavalry and swung round the rear of the Roman infantry to help the 
Numidians. 


Meanwhile the centre of the Roman heavy infantry line had charged the projecting centre of Hannibal’s crescent 
formation, and gradually forced the Gauls and Spaniards back. The convex line wavered, straightened, and became 
concave as the Romans forced the centre back and threatened to break through. But this advance placed the so far 
unengaged African foot on the Roman flanks, and, perhaps supported by the light infantry, they charged in and 
threw the dense Roman formation into disorder. 


Hasdrubal’s cavalry had appeared in the rear of the Italian allied horse; these broke and fled at once, and Hasdrubal 
left the swifter Numidians to pursue them, while he regrouped his heavier horsemen yet again, and charged into the 
rear of the beleaguered Romans. The dense Roman formation meant that many in the middle of it could not reach 
the enemy, nullifying the effect of the Roman numerical superiority; surrounded, the Romans were gradually cut 
to pieces. Paullus was among the dead, Varro one of the few survivors. The victorious Hannibal now also broke the 
Roman camp guard, who were in the course of an attack on his camp. 47,500 Roman infantry and 2,700 cavalry 
were killed, 19,300 captured. Hannibal lost 4,000 Gauls, 1,500 Spaniards and Africans, and 200 cavalry. This was 
Hannibal’s greatest victory, but failed to break Roman resistance. 


(Polybios ITI.113-117; Livy XXII.41-50; Lazenby pp 75-85.) 


IBERA 215 BC 


The brothers Gnaeus and Publius Cornelius Scipio, with a Roman army of 25,000 men in Spain, were attacked near 
Ibera on the river Ebro by Hannibal’s brother Hasdrubal with an army of similar size. The Scipios deployed in the 
usual three lines. Hasdrubal apparently tried to repeat his brother’s tactics, as he placed his Spanish infantry, 
expendable unenthusiastic tribal levies, in the centre, flanked by better infantry, Africans and mercenaries on the 
lefi, “Poeni” (probably citizen troops from the Punic towns of Spain) on the right. Numidian cavalry with a few 
elephants were on the right wing, other cavalry on the left. 
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When the Romans attacked, Hasdrubal’s Spanish centre broke in short order, and though the flanking infantry 
closed in the Romans successfully faced out and fought them off. The Carthaginian cavalry fled when they saw the 
centre break, and swept the elephants away with them. Hasdrubal’s casualties were heavy, the African and Poeni 
foot being almost wiped out. 


(Livy XXIII.29; Lazenby p. 128.) 


CASTULO AND ILORCI 212 BC 


The Scipio brothers divided their forces to deal with dispersed Carthaginian armies. Publius took two-thirds of the 
Romans and Italians against Hasdrubal son of Gisgo and Mago, Gnacus took the remaining Romans and 20,000 
Celtiberians against Hasdrubal son of Hamilcar, Hannibal’s brother. 


Near Castulo in the valley of the Baetis (the Guadalquivir) Publius was harassed by Numidian cavalry under 
Masinissa, who by cutting up foragers and outposts effectively confined the Romans to their camp. Hearing further 
reinforcements were on their way to the enemy, the Spanish prince Indibilis with 7,500 Suessetani, Publius 
gambled on beating the allies separately. He slipped out of the camp by night, leaving a small garrison, and met 
Indibilis the next day. The resulting battle was confused and disorderly as neither marching column had time to 
deploy into line of battle, but the Romans were winning till Masinissa’s Numidians arrived to harry both flanks, 
closely followed by the Carthaginian generals who charged the Roman rear. The Romans broke when Publius was 
killed, and many fugitives were cut down by pursuing cavalry and light infantry till nightfall allowed some to 
escape. 


Meanwhile the other Hasdrubal had bribed the Celtiberians to desert. Gnaeus tried to retreat, but Hasdrubal was 
joined by his victorious colleagues and their Numidian cavalry harassed the Roman withdrawal till Gnaeus 
improvised a defensive position on a slight hill near Ilorci, setting up a barricade of pack-saddles and baggage, since 
there was no timber on the hill for palisades and the soil was too stony to dig ditches. When the Carthaginian 
infantry came up they were at first held up by the barricade, but were able to prise it apart with poles, and then soon 
overran the outnumbered, dispirited Romans. Many Romans managed to escape through nearby woods. The 
survivors of the two Roman armies regrouped north of the Ebro, but their hold on Spain was nearly broken. 


(Livy XXV. 32-36; Lazenby pp. 130-131; Caven pp. 181-183.) 


BAECULA 208 BC 


The Roman forces in Spain were now under the younger Publius Cornelius Scipio (later known as “‘Africanus’’, son 
of the Publius killed at Castulo), who had taken New Carthage and won over several Spanish tribes. He marched 
against Hasdrubal son of Hamilcar, who took up a strong position near Baecula with 25-30,000 men. His camp was 
on the level summit of a steep hill, surrounded by a steep bank; below this was another open, slightly sloping 
terrace, surrounded by a similar bank. A river covered his rear. Hasdrubal occupied this lower terrace with 
Numidian cavalry, Balearic slingers and African light infantry, and refused to come out and fight in the open. 


Scipio, who had perhaps 35-40,000 men, had to attack in case he was caught by another Carthaginian army 
operating nearby. He sent some of the velites and a picked force of heavy infantry, supported by camp servants 
throwing stones, up the steep slope to the lower terrace. These suffered heavily from missiles, but eventually got a 
footing on the open ground and quickly broke the Carthaginian light troops. Hasdrubal, who seems only now to 
have realised that his position was not impregnable, began to lead his main force out of the camp and deploy on the 
level hilltop. Scipio sent his remaining light troops to support the force which had cleared the terrace in a frontal 
attack on this plateau, while he and Caius Laelius each took half the remaining army to skirt Hasdrubal’s position 
and fall on his flanks while the Carthaginians were pinned by the frontal attack. These flank attacks were successful 
and the Carthaginians collapsed. Hasdrubal lost 8,000 killed, 10,000 foot and 2,000 horse captured, but managed 
to extricate part of his army, including the elephants, which had not been engaged, and the treasury. He withdrew 
northwards, intending to join his brother in Italy. 


(Polybios X.38.7-40.1; Livy XXVII.18-19; Lazenby pp. 141-142; Caven pp. 205-207.) 


THE METAURUS 207 BC 
After his defeat at Baecula, Hasdrubal marched across the Alps into northern Italy, recruiting on the way to bring 
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his army up to perhaps 20-30,000 men. Near the river Metaurus in Umbria he was faced by the Roman consul 
Marcus Livius Salinator with a two-legion army possibly including Gallic and Spanish auxiliaries sent from Spain 
by Scipio, perhaps 20-25,000 men, plus the praetor Lucius Porcius Licinus, with a weak two-legion army, perhaps 
15,000. The other consul, Caius Claudius Nero, was watching Hannibal in the south, but with a picked force of 
6,000 infantry and 1,000 cavalry he slipped away and made a forced march north to join his colleague. Learning of 
these reinforcements, Hasdrubal wished to avoid battle, and tried to slip away by night. But his guides ran off, and 
he could not find a ford to cross the Metaurus. The Romans caught him up and deployed for battle, Nero on the 
right, Livius on the left, Licinus in the centre. 


Hasdrubal put his Gauls on the left, where they were protected by hills. These were the least reliable part of his 
army; many had deserted during the night march, while others slept through the battle, drunk. The centre of the 
line was made up of Ligurians, the right wing of veteran Spaniards. Hasdrubal’s ten elephants were posted in front 
of either the Ligurians or the Spanish. At first there was hard but fairly even fighting, the elephants getting out of 
hand and doing damage to their own side as well as the enemy. But Nero, unable to come to grips with the Gauls 
opposite him, marched round behind the Roman lines and fell on the flank and rear of Hasdrubal’s Spaniards. 
These were almost wiped out, and the rest of the army also suffered heavily, many Gauls being butchered in their 
beds, though some Gauls and Ligurians got away. Hasdrubal deliberately sought death once he realised he had lost. 
10,000 of his men were killed, 5,000 or more captured. Six of the elephants died, some killed when they ran amok 
by their own drivers, and the other four were captured. 


(Polybios XI. 1-3; Livy XXVII.47-49; Lazenby pp. 186-190.) 


MANTINEIA 207 BC 


Philopoimen, now strategos of the Achaian League, led the reformed Achaian army to fight Machanidas of Sparta 
near Mantineia. Numbers engaged are not specified but a full levy might produce about 20,000 Achaians and rather 
fewer Spartans. Machanidas had more and better trained mercenaries. Philopoimen deployed light mercenary 
infantry on a hill on his left flank, then ¢horakitai and Illyrians, with Tarantine cavalry on the flat probably in front 
of the left wing. The phalanx was in the centre in several bodies, its front covered by a broad, deep, but dry and 
gentle-sided ditch. Citizen cavalry were on the right. Machanidas himself commanded mercenary infantry and 
Tarantines on his right, with the citizen phalanx on his left and catapults at intervals in front of the line. 


Rather than stand around and be shot at by the catapults Philopoimen resolved on an immediate attack, opening 
with a charge of the Tarantines, probably at the catapults. Machanidas’ Tarantines countercharged, and both sides’ 
mercenary infantry became embroiled in a general fight. Eventually the more numerous Spartan mercenaries won, 
and chased their opponents, including the rhorakitai and Illyrians, off the field. Machanidas rashly joined the 
pursuit himself, but Philopoimen, like Ptolemy at Raphia, joined his phalanx, and promptly wheeled the leftmost 
unit on to the position formerly held by Machanidas, outflanking the Spartan citizens, These, carried away by the 
success of their mercenaries, charged the Achaian citizens, but lost their formation crossing the ditch and were 
routed by the Achaian countercharge. The ditch then of course promptly hindered their flight. 


When Machanidas returned from pursuit to see the phalanx in rout, some of his men seem to have joined in the 
flight at once. With the others he tried to force the ditch, but his men lost heart seeing that the Achaians held the 
only bridge, and they too fled. As Machanidas tried to find a safe crossing point, he was spotted by Philopoimen 
himself, and killed as his horse struggled up out of the ditch. 4,000 Spartan citizens were killed, plus an unknown 
number of mercenaries, and even more were captured. 


(Polybios XI.11-18; Plutarch, Philopoimen 10) 


ILIPA 206 BC 


Hasdrubal son of Gisgo, recruiting in the west of Spain, had assembled an army of 50-70,000 infantry and 4,500 
cavalry, plus 32 elephants. He marched east and was met near Ilipa by Scipio with 45,000 infantry and 3,000 
cavalry, including allied Spanish horse and foot. The twoarmies encamped near each other and there followed some 
days of indecisive skirmishing. Each day, at a late hour, Hasdrubal would lead his army out of his camp and deploy 
with African and Carthaginian infantry in the centre, the less reliable Spaniards on the flanks with the elephants in 
front of them. Scipio would follow suit, with his own Spaniards on his wings; neither side would advance their main 
lines, and soon both would retire to camp. Once this had become a habit, Scipio deliberately changed his practice to 
disconcert the enemy. 
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One evening he ordered his men to be armed and breakfasted before the next dawn, and at first light sent the cavalry 
and light infantry to harry the Carthaginian camp, and under cover of this he deployed the rest of his men, surpris- 
ing even them by putting the Spaniards in the centre, and the Romans on the two wings. Hasdrubal mobilised all his 
men without waiting for them to breakfast, and deployed in his usual formation, while the light troops and cavalry 
skirmished. The skirmishing went on till almost noon, Scipio deliberately prolonging it till the enemy began to feel 
the effects of hunger. Then he pulled back his skirmishers and advanced, ordering the Spanish centre to advance 
slowly while he manoeuvred the Roman wings to outflank the enemy. On each wing the maniples and turmae 
wheeled so the line became a column facing outwards, and then marched till the heads of the columns were opposite 
the ends of the Carthaginian line (which was longer than the Roman, because of superior numbers). The columns 
then wheeled and advanced quickly towards the enemy, then redeployed in line so that the heavy infantry faced the 
enemy while the cavalry and velites were in position to outflank them. Hasdrubal was unable to respond to this; the 
Spanish levies on his wings were probably incapable of much manoeuvre, while any move by his African centre 
against the Roman columns would risk exposing their own flanks to Scipio’s cautiously advancing Spaniards. 


Hasdrubal’s Spaniards put up a good fight, but they were hungry, outflanked, and outclassed by the Romans. In 
addition they were soon trampled by their own elephants, who were forced back by the javelin fire of the ve/ires. The 
Spaniards retreated, first in good order but soon in rout. Hasdrubal’s centre would no doubt now have been attacked 
by the victorious Romans, but a sudden violent rainstorm put an end to the day’s battle. Hasdrubal planned to make 
a stand in his camp, but the next day his Spanish allies began to desert, and he slipped away overnight. 


Scipio’s outflanking move is probably the most complex manoeuvre carried out by a Roman army during this whole 
period, and shows the manoeuvrability and flexibility of the manipular system at its best. 


(Polybios XI. 20-24; Livy XXVIII.12-16; Lazenby pp. 145-151.) 


ZAMA 202 BC 


Scipio had invaded Africa, Hannibal had been recalled to counter him, and they met at Zama. Hannibal had about 
40,000 men and 80 elephants. Scipio had 23,000 Roman and Italian foot with 1,500 cavalry, plus 6,000 Numidian 
infantry and 4,600 cavalry under Masinissa. Scipio deployed the Roman infantry in three lines, but instead of the 
usual chequerboard formation the maniples of principes and triarii were directly behind the Aastari; the lanes 
between the units, intended to channel the elephant charge, were filled with the velites. The Roman cavalry under 
Caius Laelius were on the left wing, Masinissa’s Numidians on the right. Hannibal put his elephants in front of the 
infantry, who were in three lines reminiscent of the Roman formation. The first line was of Gauls, Ligurians, 
Moorish archers and Balearic slingers, the second of Carthaginian and Libyan infantry, the third of Hannibal’s 
veterans, some of them Bruttii. Carthaginian cavalry were on the right, Numidians on the left. 


The battle started with skirmishing between the Numidian cavalry, then an elephant charge. The elephants were 
disconcerted by the Roman trumpets and the cheers of the men; some refused to charge, turning back against their 
own side’s Numidian cavalry. Masinissa charged these men while they were disordered by the retiring elephants, 
pursuing them off the field. Those elephants which did charge were met by the advancing Roman veires. Losses 
were heavy on both sides, Some elephants were thrown back on the Carthaginian cavalry and Laelius, like 
Masinissa, exploited the confusion and chased the enemy cavalry from the field. Other elephants chased the velites 
down the lanes between the heavy infantry; these were killed or driven off, but the velites were so badly mauled that 
they were out of the battle. 


The Roman hastati, supported by the principes, now charged and routed the first Carthaginian infantry line. The 
Punic foot of the second line refused to let the mercenary fugitives through their ranks, so they fled out to the wings. 
These Punic and Libyan foot badly mauled the pursuing Aaszari, but the intervention of the principes broke them, 
and they too fled to the flanks as Hannibal’s third line refused to let them through. Scipio paused and re-organised 
his infantry, bringing the principes and rriarti up on to the flanks of the hastati. The need to lengthen the linc like this 
argues that some of Hannibal’s fugitives had rallied on the flanks of his veterans. The two infantry lines closed, and 
were evenly matched until Laelius and Masinissa returned from pursuit, charged Hannibal's veterans in the rear 
and broke them. Few escaped, as the Roman and Numidian cavalry hunted down most of the fugitives. Hannibal 
lost 20,000 killed and almost as many captured; Scipio lost 1,500-2,500, and Masinissa rather more. 


(Polybios XV.9-14; Livy XXX. 32-35; Lazenby pp. 220-226.) 
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KYNOSKEPHALAI 197 BC 


Philip V of Macedon, with a phalanx of 16,000, 7,500 other infantry and 2,000 cavalry, was campaigning in 
Thessaly against the Roman consul Titus Quinctius Flamininus, who had about 18,000 Roman and Italian troops, 
8,000 Greek allies, mostly Aitolians, and a few elephants. After some skirmishes in the gardens and orchards round 
Pherai, where there was no suitable ground for a battle, both sides marched for Skotoussa seeking supplies, and lost 
track of each other when they were separated by the range of hills called Kynoskephalai. On the third morning of the 
march, in thick mist, advance parties of the two sides met atop the Kynoskephailai hills and skirmishing began. At 
first the Romans were thrown back by the Macedonian force; Roman and Aitolian reinforcements turned the tables; 
and then the Macedonians were reinforced by all Philip's cavalry and mercenaries, who pushed the Romans back 
down the slopes, only the Aitolians saving them from rout. 


It was now clear that a full-scale battle was developing, and both sides led out their main armies. Flamininus got to 
the fight first, pushing back the Macedonian mercenaries with his left wing. Philip hurried up with the Macedonian 
peltasts and half the phalanx, which he deployed while the rest of the phalanx, under Nikanor, trailed along behind. 
Both generals regrouped their advance forces. Philip doubled the depth of the half of the phalanx he had with him, 
closing up to the right to allow Nikanor room to deploy, and charged down hill, pushing back the Roman left. 


Seeing his left was losing but that the Macedonian left wing was still hurrying up in column of route, Flamininus 
led his right wing, with the elephants in front, to the attack. The elephants broke the leading Macedonian units 
before they had time to deploy, and most of Nikanor’s force joined in the rout. Most of the Roman right pursued 
them, but a tribune took 20 manipuli from the victorious right wing and charged downhill into the rear of Philip’s 
embattled wing of the phalanx. Unable to turn to face this, the Macedonians suffered heavy casualties and broke. 
Philip, seeing no chance of retrieving the situation, fled with what troops he could collect. The Macedonians lost 
8,000 killed and 5,000 prisoners, the Romans only 700. 


(Polybios XVIII. 18-27; Livy XXXIII. 3-10; Plutarch Flamininus 8; Walbank (1940) pp. 167-172.) 


THERMOPYLAI 191 BC 


Antiochos II] crossed to Greece at the instigation of the Aitolians, but met with little local support, while the 
Romans sent a much larger force against him. Too heavily outnumbered for an open battle, Antiochos held the pass 
of Thermopylai with his 10,000 foot, 500 horse and six elephants. The pass was blocked by a rampart and ditch, 
with a stone wall extending from this up the landward cliffs. Antiochos had pst/oi and “‘peltasts” (perhaps the 
argyraspides) in front, the phalanx behind them round the rampart, cavalry and elephants by the sea, and light 
infantry on the inland cliffs. There were catapults mounted on the wall. 2,000 Aitolians occupied the three peaks of 
Kallidromon, Teichious and Rhoduntia, which commanded the paths by which outflanking moves might be made. 
Another 2,000 Aitolians in nearby Herakleia played no part in the battle. 


The Romans had 20,000 foot, 2,000 horse and 15 elephants, under the consu! Marcus Acilius Glabrio. Deciding to 
outflank the pass as the Persians (and indeed the Galatians) had done, he sent Marcus Porcius Cato and Lucius 
Valerius Flaccus with 2,000 men each against the Aitolians on the peaks. Meanwhile he attacked the pass frontally, 
beat the first Seleucid line and after a hard fight forced the phalanx back. The phalanx however took up a position 
on the rampart, whence the Romans were unable to dislodge them. 


At this point Cato’s force, having surprised and routed the Aitolians on Kallidromon, appeared in the Seleucid rear 
near their camp, pursuing the Aitolians. The Seleucids, worried for their baggage and uncertain of the size of Cato’s 
force, fell back to defend the camp; but the Romans followed up and forced their way into the camp along with the 
retreating Seleucids, turning the retreat into a rout. For a time the elephants held up the Roman pursuit in the 
narrow pass, but eventually they were all killed; all Antiochos’ infantry seem to have been killed or taken, but the 
cavalry escaped. The Romans lost 200 men. 


Flaccus had been repulsed by the garrisons of Teichious and Rhoduntia, and it was probably these Aitolians who 
raided the Roman camp; but they withdrew without a fight when the main army returned from pursuit. 


(Livy XXXVI_.15-19; Appian Syr. 17-20; Bar-Kochva (1976) ch. 13.) 


MAGNESIA 190 BC 


A Roman army of two legions plus Pergamene and other auxiliaries, about 30,000 men and 16 African elephants, 
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defeated Antiochos III’s Seleucid army of 45-58,000 foot, 12,000 cavalry, 54 Indian elephants, camels and scythed 
chariots. 


The Seleucids opened the battle with a charge by the scythed chariots posted in front of their left wing. Eumenes II 
of Pergamon, in command of the Roman right, sent forward light infantry and cavalry to shoot at them from front 
and flanks. The chariots turned back under the fire and in their flight disordered the camels and cataphracts 
supporting them, the latter particularly suffering from the scythes. Eumenes, following up with his Roman and 
Pergamene cavalry, routed not only the disordered enemy cavalry but also the left wing infantry. 


Meanwhile Antiochos, commanding his right wing, outflanked the Roman left, because the Roman advance had 
opened a gap between the small left-wing cavalry force and the river on which this flank had originally rested. He 
also attacked frontally with his cataphracts, breaking the whole Roman left wing, and pursuing it a considerable 
distance towards the Roman camp. Here he was held up by the camp commandant Marcus Aemilius with his camp 
guard of Macedonians and Thracians; Aemilius also managed to rally some of the fugitives. 


The Seleucid phalanx was not outflanked by Eumenes’ cavalry and light infantry, and the light troops skirmishing 
in front of it also fell back. The outflanked phalanx formed a hollow square, with the light troops hiding in the 
centre rather than replying to the fire of the Roman light troops and cavalry. At first the phalanx withdrew in good 
order, the Romans reluctant to close with it. Eventually though the elephants posted between the ten bodies of the 
phalanx began to panic under the constant rain of missiles, breaking up the infantry’s formation; the legionaries 
charged the disordered phalanx which collapsed in rout. The Romans pursued and sacked the Seleucid camp. 


Antiochos, engaged with the camp guard and the rallying fugitives, was now also attacked by Eumenes’ brother 
Attalos with 200 cavalry from the victorious Roman right. He routed this force, but seeing the rest of his army 
broken, retired from the field with his own right wing. The Romans lost 350 killed, Antiochos 50,000 or more killed 
or captured, and 15 elephants taken. 


(Livy XXXVII. 39-44; Appian Syr. 30-36; Bar-Kochva (1976) ch. 14.) 


MOUNT OLYMPOS AND MOUNT MAGABA 189 BC 


The new Roman consul Gnacus ManliusVulso took over the army which had won Magnesia and marched against 
the Galatians. Their three tribes occupied well-supplied fortified camps on two mountains, the Tolistobogii and 
Trocmi on mount Olympos, the Tectosages on mount Magaba, three days march away near Ankara. They believed 
they could hold the steep slopes against any Roman assault and wait out a siege. Manlius Vulso however paid special 
attention to the supply of missiles, realising the Galatians’ vulnerability to skirmishers. He marched first against 
Olympos. 


He led the main army along the road up the south face of the mountain, detaching two columns up more difficult 
approachs on the flanks; neither of these routes proved practicable, and the two flanking forces later rejoined the 
main road in Manlius’ rear. All three forces were of light infantry supported by legionaries. The Galatians held a 
summit overlooking the road with 4,000 men, so Manlius sent velites and Pergamene skirmishers to shoot at them, 
following up cautiously with the legions. The Galatians soon ran out of missiles, resorting to thrown rocks, and 
suffered heavily from the Roman fire; a few charged but were cut down by the velites. The survivors retired to the 
camp, where the main army drew up in front of the ramparts. Again they were forced by missiles to retire, inside the 
camp. While Roman light troops shot over the rampart into the milling mass of warriors and non-combatants 
inside, a legionary attack broke the forces left to guard the gates, and as the Romans charged into the camp the 
Galatians fled out of it. The Romans pursued, and Galatian losses were estimated at 10-40,000, including non- 
combatants captured. 


Manlius then marched to Magaba. During negotiations the Galatians treacherously ambushed him with 1,000 
picked cavalry, but these were driven off by Roman foragers. The Galatians deployed on the mountain with 50,000 
Tectosages and Trocmi in the centre, 10,000 dismounted cavalry on the right, and 4,000 Kappadokian and 
Paphlagonian allies on the left. After careful reconnaissance Manlius sent light infantry followed by heavies against 
the centre, and two more columns against the flanks. The battle was almost a repeat of Olympos, with the centre so 
demoralised by missiles that it broke as soon as the Roman heavy infantry charged; the wings waited until the 
Roman flanking columns arrived, then they too broke at the first charge. Galatian losses were 8,000, mostly in the 
pursuit. 


(Livy XXXVIII.19-29,) 
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PYDNA 168 BC 


The Roman consul Lucius Aemilius Paullus, with two legions plus Italian, Pergamene and Numidian allies, about 
37,000 men and 34 African elephants, had invaded Macedon, outflanking King Perseus’ army of 21,000 
phalangites, 17,000 other infantry and 4,000 cavalry, which had been occupying a fortified position in the Elpeus 
valley. Perseus retired and offered battle in a flat plain suitable for the phalanx, near Pydna; but the Romans refused 
and pitched a camp on rough ground, The next day fighting broke out at the stream where both sides were drawing 
their water, between Perseus’ Thracians and Paullus’ Italian allies. Perseus advanced his whole army to support 
them. Paullus formed up the Roman army in response, but the Macedonians advanced very quickly and as a result 
the battle took place close to the Roman camp. 


The Romans opened the attack with an elephant charge supported by the Latin allies, which broke the Macedonian 
left wing. The Macedonian phalanx at first pushed back the legions, while the peltasts broke a cohort of Paeligni 
and perhaps another of Marrucini. But as the phalanx followed up over the rough ground gaps began to appear in 
its formation. Paullus rode along the line ordering the maniples to act independently, and they thrust into the gaps, 
breaking up the solid front of the phalanx. As the Macedonians lost impetus and the battle broke up into single 
combats the better-equipped Romans cut the enemy to pieces. 3,000 clite Macedonians, peltasts or agema, fought 
to the death, but the rest of the Macedonians broke and ran after a hard fight. Perseus and the cavalry had already 
fled. The battle had only lasted an hour. Macedonian losses were 20-25,000 killed and 11,000 prisoners; the 
Romans only lost 100 dead. 


(Livy XLIV. 40-43; Plutarch, Aemilius Paullus 18-23.) 


ELASA 160 BC 


The Seleucid general Bacchides marched against Judas Maccabeus, who controlled all Judaea after defeating 
previous Seleucid expeditions. Bacchides had 20,000 infantry and 2,000 cavalry; Z Maccabees claims Judas met him 
at Elasa with a mere 3,000 picked men, of whom all but 800 fled on seeing the enemy. The course of the battle makes 
these numbers scarcely credible, and this seems to be an example of the sources’ deliberate understating of Jewish 
numbers. Judas controlled roughly the same area from which Jonathan could expect 30,000 men a mere eight years 
later. There may still be truth in the story of heavy desertion when faced with a pitched battle on a flat plateau 
suitable for the Seleucid phalanx and cavalry. 


The Seleucids deployed with an advanced screen of skirmishers and with cavalry on both flanks; Bacchides 
commanded the right, his colleague Alkimos may have led the left. The main forces engaged and fought a long and 
at first indecisive battle (which hardly sounds like 800 men against 20,000) but the Seleucid cavalry wings seem at 
first to have been held back. Judas with a picked force charged and broke Bacchides’ wing, pursuing them a 
considerable distance from the battlefield (probably far and fast enough to indicate that the pursuit was at cavalry 
speed). Seeing this, the Seleucid left wing cavalry left their position, chased after Judas’ men and took them in the 
rear, killing Judas and routing his force after a fierce fight. Their freedom of action indicates either that they were 
unopposed by enemy cavalry or had already beaten them; either case means the Seleucids had a comfortable cavalry 
superiority. Judas’ infantry were thus isolated and beaten, though whether before or after the Seleucid cavalry 
returned is not stated. As a result of this battle Seleucid authority was restored in Judaea, and Judas’ brothers 
Jonathan and Simon were reduced to guerilla leaders. 


(I Maccabees 9. 1-21; Bar-Kochva (1976) ch.16.) 


AZOTOS 148 BC 


Jonathan had restored an independent Judaea by guerilla warfare and playing off rival claimants for the Seleucid 
throne. The Palestinian coastal towns were held for Demetrios II by the governor Apollonios Taos, $0 to gain them 
for his own kingdom, Jonathan attacked Apollonios in the name of the rival Seleucid Alexander Balas, and took 
Joppa. Apollonios had an army of 3,000 horse and 8,000 foot (or perhaps more) referred to as ‘‘the power of the 
cities”, so possibly composed largely of the militia of the coastal cities. Jonathan started the campaign with 10,000 
men, but had been joined by his brother Simon, perhaps with another contingent; Jonathan’s total resources were 
30-40,000 men, Apollonios had a comfortable cavalry superiority, so lured Jonathan into the plains near Azotos, 
and set an ambush of 1,000 horse-archers in his rear. 


Jonathan took up a stationary defensive formation while the horse-archers surrounded and harassed his army for a 


considerable time. Eventually the horse-archers “tired”; perhaps their ammunition ran out, or they may even have 
been driven off by Judaean counterfire. Meanwhile Apollonios’ main force apparently did nothing, which is 
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surprising; however firm the Judean defensive formation, this would seem to have been his best moment to attack 
it, as if he could not beat Jonathan with the support of the horse archers, then he never would. Perhaps the 
inexperienced militia refused to advance. 


In any event, when the horse-archers were neutralised Simon “‘brought forth his host” and routed the Seleucid 
phalanx, while the remaining cavalry were also driven off, possibly by Jonathan at the head of his own cavalry. The 
prominence given to Simon suggests he may have “brought forth” his men from ambush; although J Maccabees 
emphasises the open plain, some sort of cover existed to conceal the Seleucid ambush, perhaps olive-groves or 
orchards, so Simon may have used the same sort of terrain. Following up the victory, Jonathan took Azotos and 
other towns. Total Seleucid casualties in the battle and the mopping-up were 8,000. 


(I Maccabees 10.69-85; Bar-Kochva (1975).) 


CORINTH 146 BC 


The Roman consul Mummius, with 23,000 infantry and 3,500 cavalry (probably two legions plus Italian allies), 
with Cretans and Pergamenes, advanced into the Peloponnese against the revolutionary government of the Achaian 
League. The Achaian general Diaios camped at Corinth with 14,000 infantry and 600 cavalry (plus probably some 
survivors of another army beaten carlier). The Achaians made a successful night attack on the camp of the Roman 
advance guard, inflicting heavy casualties. 


Encouraged by this success they offered battle the next day, but their cavalry, heavily outnumbered, did not wait to 
receive the Roman cavalry charge but fled at once. The Achaian infantry however held the legions until a picked 
force of 1,000 Roman infantry charged their flank and broke them. Some Achaians took refuge in Corinth, but no 
defence was organised because Diaios fled to Arkadia, and Corinth was sacked with unusual thoroughness by the 
Romans. 


(Pausanias VII.15-16.) 


DRESS AND EQUIPMENT 
1. DARIUS III 


The last Achaemenid king of Persia, “‘a tall and handsome man” is shown as he appears in the Issos mosaic, from 
Pompeii, standing in his chariot (for which see the note to figure 176). He wears the usual Persian (originally 
Median) costume; the headgear is the fara, a cloth cap with two lappets tied under the chin and a third at the neck. 
It is here dark yellow, with the peak stiffened to stand erect. This was a distinguishing mark of the king, commoners 
wearing the peak flopping to one side as in the following figures; to wear one’s tiara erect was equivalent to laying 
claim to the throne. Around the cap is tied the diadem, a narrow fillet of blue cloth spotted white. Satraps are also 
shown in diadems, and they were adopted by the later Hellenistic kings. His tunic is grey with a broad white stripe 
down the front; Xenophon mentions royal costume of purple and white, the Book of Esther blue and white. Darius’ 
legs are hidden by the chariot, but Xenophon mentions red trousers as royal wear; Aischylos mentions saffron 
shoes, while an earlier king’s shoes carved at Persepolis have traces of red and blue paint. What appears to be a 
purple cloak is probably the sleeved kandys of the next figure; Xenophon confirms a purple kandys as royal wear, 
while Curtius mentions cloth-of-gold ornamented with golden hawks. The king wears a gold torc round his neck, 
like most Persian nobles. 


Weapons carried in his chariot seem to have been bow, shield, dagger, and perhaps javelins. Curtius says the royal 
dagger sheath was cut from a single precious stone, while the belt was knotted, like a woman’s, Persian men’s belts 
usually having a clasp. 


2. PERSIAN OFFICER AND STANDARDS 


This man’s costume is from a Persian silver statuette, showing baggier trousers than usual and a sleeved overcoat, 
the kandys, worn as a cloak. It is also shown on the Persepolis sculptures and the Alexander sarcophagus from 
Sidon. Xenophon says cavalry put their arms through the sleeves only for royal inspections. This example shows a 
turned down collar or hood (see figure 2a for the rear view), what appear to be buttons or buttonholes down the right 
front, and braid on the sleeves. 


Many officers would wear scale armour. Many iron scales, and a few bronze and gilded iron ones, have been found 
at Persepolis, but it is rare to see scale armour in contemporary representations of Persians as it was usually worn 
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under a tunic. This figure’s cuirass, from a 5th-century Greek vase, may be the only ancient picture of Persian 
armour surviving. It is similar to Greek types, with the scales sewn on a linen foundation, and shoulderpieces 
brought over from the back and laced in front. The central panel of lozenge-patterned cloth may conceal a metal 
plate (see figure 28). Below the waist is a curious skirt perhaps of padded cloth, and then a layer of preruges, 
protective leather or stiffened linen strips. 


The standard he carries is from the [ssos mosaic, and unfortunately much of the original is missing. The surviving 
fragment seems to be grey-brown with an unclear red design and perhaps a fringe. Possible emblems for Persian 
flags would include gryphons, winged bulls, lions, the winged sun disc or the similar emblem of 2c. The crossbar 
of the standard does not seem to be exactly horizontal on the shaft, perhaps being tied with some flexibility. I have 
thus interpreted 2b, a rather curious standard from an earlier vase painting, as similar but with two crossbars, each 
bearing a flag, before and behind the shaft. Xenophon in his Kyropardia says each senior officer had a distinctive 
standard. He describes the Persian royal standard as a sort of gold eagle on a shield. The cagle does not feature as a 
royal emblem in Persian art, and Xenophon is probably describing the eagle-winged emblem of Ahura-Mazda; 2c 
shows this as a standard. 


3and 4. PERSIAN CAVALRY 


These two examples of the typical Persian cavalryman are based on the Issos mosaic, and may represent the royal 
guard as they are shown fighting in defence of the royal chariot. Similar warriors are depicted in numerous other 
sources. 


They wear typical Median costume, All the caps on the mosaic are dark yellow, including those of Darius and his 
charioteer. Yellow caps are known from other sources too, but cannot be universal as at least one infantryman’s is 
white (see figure 9) while some (though not of soldiers) in Greek art are striped or otherwise patterned. The mosaic 
does suggest cap colour may have been uniform within a unit. The cavalry show no other sign of uniformity, though 
there are indications of it elsewhere (see note to figure 8). Persian dress generally was brightly coloured and 
decorated, though no doubt the poorer men wore fewer and duller hues. Purple was worn by royal relatives and the 
higher nobles as a sign of rank. Pale soft shades were quite popular — white, mauve, pale yellow, beige, light green, 
light blue; so were dark brown, red-brown, sand, red, crimson and grey. They could be decorated by being covered 
with squares, circles or rosettes in contrasting colours (usually reserved for formal long robes, but figure 4’s brown 
and white tunic is similar), vertical or horizontal stripes like figure 8’s trousers, or rows of embroidery at neck, hem, 
cuff, centre front and back of tunics, along the shoulder and round the upper arm, like figure 2’s kandys or 3’s runic. 
This is similar to Saka styles (see figure 76). Shoes are white on the mosaic, yellow-brown elsewhere. 


Figure 4 wears a bright red white-edged quilted linen corselet, with shoulder-pieces, rectangular neck-flap and 
probably preruges like Greek armour. Non-metallic armour seems to have been quite common, though metal scale 
was the ideal. 4a shows a linen or leather cuirass, probably with a metal plate on the chest like figure 29, from a 
Lykian relief of a Persian-style cavalryman; note that the cheek lappets of his riara are worn loose. Figure 3 has no 
visible armour, but probably wears scale under his rather voluminous tunic, a practice mentioned in several written 
sources. 


Main weapons are two cornel-wood javelins called palra, about five or six feet (1.5 to 1.8 metres) long with iron or 
bronze heads, One palton would be thrown, the second could be thrown or used to thrust, Xenophon recording it 
was a better thrusting weapon than the flimsy Greek cavalry spears. The superiority of the Macedonian cavalry 
xyston led Darius to rearm some of his cavalry with similar long spears before Gaugamela; how widespread was the 
reform is not known, but he would presumably have started with the guard and may not have got much further. 
(Curtius adds that swords and shields were also issued to men who previously had been armed only with javelins; 
this is probably an attempt to arm decently some of the worse equipped levy infantry, rather than another reform of 
cavalry armament.) Against Macedonian cavalry the Persians seem generally to have thrown both javelins and 
closed with hand weapons. Figure 3 has a sword similar to the Greek Aopis (see figure 18). Straight swords are also 
shown on the mosaic. Figure 4 has the traditional akinakes, a long dagger thonged to his right thigh. Hilt and 
scabbard could be covered with gold or ivory decorated in relief, while the trefoil chape might be gold, ivory or 
bronze. Its characteristic decoration began as a lion fighting a ram, but degenerated into stylised abstraction. He 
also carries an axe, as recorded at the Granikos. The sagaris of figure 7 might be substituted. 


5. PERSIAN EXTRA-HEAVY CAVALRYMAN 
Some Persian cavalry were heavier than the above majority type, with extra armour and riding part-armoured 
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horses. The horse-armour (sce figure 1 67)derived from the Massagetai, a Saka people. Xenophon describes the 600 
guards of the rebel satrap of Lydia, Cyrus, in 40] wearing helmets, cuirasses and thighguards, riding armoured 
horses and fighting with javelins and Greek curved swords. He mentions Persian nobles, no doubt from this guard, 
wearing crimson kandys and embroidered trousers on the march, some with torcs and bracelets. In the Kyropardia, 
a description based on these men adds that all the armour was bronze, the helmet white-plumed and the cuirass 
covered by a red tunic (which Plutarch confirms). A relief from near Daskylion in Phrygia shows cavalry with 
thighguards and conical crestless helmets, probably the local satrap’s guard. Xenophon's reference to crests may 
indicate Cyrus’ men wore Greek helmets; some Persian satraps wear crested Attic helmets on their coins, and one 
seal depicts a cavalryman in thighpieces and Greek-style crest. 


This figure is based on the Daskylion relief supplemented by Xenophon. His helmet is the type shown on the relief, 
identical to a bronze one captured from the Sth-century Persian invaders of Greece. The overtunic is pulled up 
through his belt as on figures 7 and 8, the skirt of his undertunic showing at the rear. The thighguards are shown 
here as scales, the most likely medium if they were bronze, as Xenophon claims. They are also shown on the Lykian 
sarcophagus of Payava, those being narrower than here. They would be suspended by a strap over the base of the 
horse’s neck, and fastened tothe rider’s belt at the rear. Xenophon calls this defence both parameridta, thigh-pieces, 
and parapleuridia, side-pieces, as they protect both the horse's sides and the rider's legs. 5a, from a Lykian tomb- 
painting of the early 5th century, shows what may be a prototype version of the paramertdia attached to the 
saddlecloth ofa rider in Persian dress. This suggests that, unlike the horse-armour, they may have been of Anatolian 
origin. 


One defence not shown but possibly used is a tubular guard for the bridle-arm, like those of figure 10 but probably 
of leather. Xenophon recommends this for Greek cavalry, and though he does not mention Persian horsemen 
wearing it he does ascribe it to Persian charioteers. It may therefore have been of Persian origin, like the other 
innovations he recommends. 
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These cavalry were probably never numerous, as the lighter varicty is far commoner in art, even from Anatolia 
whence comes much of our evidence for the heavier type. The Massagetai and Bactrians in front of the left wing at 
Gaugamela rode armoured horses, and so probably did the Kappadokians and Armenians in a similar position on 
the right — certainly the Armenians later adopted them on a large scale. These two nations may have provided the 
armoured-horse cavalry recorded on the Persian right at Issos, since the easterners did not arrive in time for that 
battle. Certainly not many of the Persians themselves seem to have adopted the extra armour, despite the example 
of the guards of Cyrus and the satrap of Daskylion; the Issos mosaic suggests that even the soya) guard had not taken 
it up. 


6. PERSIAN “APPLE-BEARER” 


The “Apple-bearers” were the royal foot guard, so called from the golden apples decorating their spearbutts, an 
elaboration of the traditional spherical counterweight of the short Persian infantry thrusting-spear. This figure is 
based on two fallen warriors on the Issos mosaic. Neither has a horse, so they are unlikely to be fallen cavalrymen. 
Their proximity to the King suggests they are the foot guards. One hasa shield of the type carried by Greek hoplites 
while the other carries a bow, so we may deduce that the unit was armed with bow, spear and shield (or possibly was 
a mixed force of spearmen and archers). The shield has a bronze rim, the rest of the face polished to a mirror 
brightness, with no apparent blazon. 


Both figures wear the same dark yellow tara as the cavalry, and red-brown tunics. The shielded figure’s trousers are 
also visible, and are the same brown, with both tunic and trousers decorated in white. He has a gold tore and 
bracelet. The bowman has a mid-brown leather cuirass, the torso divided into horizontal strips, which is reinforced 
with bronze studs. 6a is worn by the only cuirassed Persian on the Alexander sarcophagus. It is the same cut as the 
Macedonian cuirasses but decorated in patterns visible now only under ultra-violet light, including two beasts, 
perhaps lions, facing each other. 


7. PERSIAN INFANTRYMAN OF THE KARDAKES 


There has been some debate over the armament of the Aardakes when they were called out to fight at Issos, since of 
eyewitnesses, Ptolemy (quoted by Arrian) calls them hoplites, Kallisthenes (in Polybios) peltasts. Most modern 
scholars deduce from this that they were an attempt to produce a native Persian close-fighting infantry to support 
the mercenary Greek hoplites against the Macedonian phalanx. Xenophon (in the Kyropaidia) describes the 
kardakes' normal hunting weaponry as two javelins, bow and quiver, a kopis or a sagaris (the bronze pick-like Saka 
battleaxe which had been adopted by Persians) and a wicker shield (gerrion); Strabo confirms they used bows and 
javelins. The Alexander sarcophagus shows Persian infantry, some or all of whom may be kardakes, some of whom 
carry hoplite shields though more have crescent-shaped shields like the Greek pe/tai (see figure 20) which could be 
Xenophon’s gerrha, since the pelte was made of wicker. Others shoot bows. If the 2ardakes took the field with their 
normal javelins and perhaps their bows, some carrying wicker shields while others had chosen to adopt the heavier 
hoplite type, then this could explain the apparently contradictory descriptions of “hoplites” and “‘peltasts”’. While 
their function clearly was to support the Greeks, there is no evidence that they were re-cquipped in a heavier style, 
and really no need to assume it. The absence of specific references to them carrying bows at Issos may have been 
because they did not carry these into battle, or may have been simply because the speed of the Macedonian advance 
gave little time for their use. Arrian does mention the need to close rapidly with Persian archers at Issos, and while 
these are usually assumed to have been a screen in front of the main line, they may well have been the kardakes as the 
original light infantry screen seems to have been withdrawn. 


This figure’s shield blazon is actually from the inside of a pelte on the sarcophagus, again visible by ultra-violet. 7a 
is a rimless round or oval shield from the Issos mosaic; from the outside in, dark green, red, white, dark green, red 
centre. 


8. PERSIAN ARCHER 


The mainstay of 5th-century Persian armies had been bodies of close-order infantry with spears, bows and wicker 
shields; while the “apple-bearers’’ were still apparently armed in similar style the bulk of the Persian infantry was 
now skirmishing archers and slingers. The changeover probably took place about 400, as Xenophon faced the old 
style of infantry at Cunaxa but was harassed on his retreat by archers and slingers, some of whom were definitely 
real Persians rather than subjects, since a Persian armed only with a bow and a light axe “‘like those which the 
Amazons carry” was captured. 
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This figure (including his patterned trousers) is based on the Alexander sarcophagus. He wears two tunics, the 
outer one pulled up through the belt to shorten it. This outer tunic may have been dyed in a uniform colour for at 
least some units, since at Cunaxa all King Artaxerxes’ men wore white tunics over their armour, while all Cyrus’ 
rebels were red ones. However this was a special case, with two Persian armies fighting each other and the obvious 
need to distinguish between the two sides, so it may not have been normal practice. 


The Persian bow was a composite weapon quite large by ancient standards (perhaps 4ft./1.2m long). Xenophon 
notes that Persian archers outranged the Cretans, but that later the Cretans practised long-range shooting at a high 
trajectory with captured Persian arrows. This suggests that the longer Persian range was the result of lighter arrows 
and different training, rather than any difference between the bows. Persian arrowheads were usually bronze and 
three-edged, either 3-4cm long and socketed (8a and b) or triangular, ranged, and about 5cm long (8c); a few larger 
(8cm) tanged iron heads have been found. Socketed heads were fitted to a wooden foreshaft which was in turn 
inserted into the main shaft, light, hollow, and made from reed. The Median-style combined bowcase/quiver hung 
from the belt at the left hip (oddly, as arrows must have been drawn with the right hand). Figure 7 shows the case 
closed, with the flexible upper portion fastened to cover the bow, while figure 8’s is open. This man’s secondary 
weapon is the usual akinakes fastened to the right leg, but an axe like figure 4’s could be substituted. 


Other Iranian archers would be similar, such as the reliable Mardi and levied Uxii, “Red Sea men” and perhaps 
Sitakeni at Gaugamela, and the Medes, Karmanians and others who served the Seleucids. An archer dressed like 
this figure on the Artemision relief from Magnesia (see note to figure 34) may be based on the Persians recorded as 
stationed there under Seleucus II, while a relief of Seleucid or Parthian date from Qizqapan (western Media/Iraqi 
Kurdestan) shows two Median archers dressed as here, one adding the kandys. 
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9. PERSIAN SLINGER 


Slingers are usually coupled with Persian archers in Achaemenid and Macedonian armies. Xenophon records the 
slings shot stones “‘as big as one’s fist” which had only half the range of the smaller Rhodian lead sling-bullets. This 
figure is based on the opponent of figure 31; his armament is no longer visible and he may perhaps have been some 
kind of javelinman. Cap is white, tunic pale green and trousers beige, all undecorated and probably typical of the 
relatively plain dress of the infantry. The shield is pale yellow-brown with a red-brown star. Iam slightly suspicious 
of this, since it is from a Macedonian painting and bears a close resemblance to Macedonian patterns (see figure 40); 
it may thus not be a real Persian blazon. 


The Seleucids’ Kyrtii slingers, and perhaps those escorting their elephants, would be similarly dressed. 


10. SCYTHED CHARIOT DRIVER 


Xenophon describes Persian charioteers in the Kyropaidia, protected below the waist by the body of the chariot, 
above it by cuirass, armpieces and helmet, with only the eyes showing. This last, probably a slight exaggeration, 
suggests a Greek helmet with cheekpieces rather than the open conical type, and this man has an Attic helmet from 
satrapal coinage. He is shown witha scaled composite cuirass and laminated armpieces of the type mentioned under 
figures 5 and 48. Later Seleucid and Pontic charioteers would probably be similar, 


The driver of Darius’ chariot in the Issos mosaic is dressed like figure 4, with yellow cap, red quilted cuirass, and 
grey tunic braided down the sleeves. 


11. ARACHOSIAN CAVALRYMAN 


This figure has the twisted head-fillet, tunic, baggy trousers, high boots and akinakes worn by Arachosians, Arians 
and Drangianians in the Persepolis reliefs. Herodotos notes that Drangianians wore particularly brightly coloured 
clothes, so perhaps their neighbours did too. Arachosian cavalry fought for Darius at Gaugamela; their satrap also 
commanded the “‘mountain Indians”, probably the Paropamisadai of the Hindu Kush, who fought brigaded with 
Arachosian cavalry for Alexander and for Eumenes of Kardia. They later probably fought for the Greek kings of 
Bactria, They were fairly certainly light javelin cavalry; Alexander raised similar Aippakoniistat, mounted 
javelinmen, in nearby Aria, while the references to Aippakonristai in his Indian campaign probably mean the 
Arachosians and Paropamisadai. The impact of Antigonos’ horse-archers at Paraitakene suggests Eumenes had no 
similar troops, and thus that all his light horse had javelins. 
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12. PARTHYAIAN HORSE ARCHER 


I have used the Greek spelling “Parthyaian”’ to distinguish the inhabitants under the Achaemenids and 
Macedonians of the province usually called Parthia from the later nomad Parni invaders who founded the Parthian 
state. Antigonos had 1,000 Median and Parthyaian horse-archers and javelinmen (/ongchophoror) at Paraitakene, 
later reinforced by another 1,000 Medes. A reference to 2,000 Median /ongchophoroi, plus the general close 
relationship between Medes and Persians, suggests that the Medes provided the javelinmen and the Parthyaians 
the archers, but alternatively the two nationalities may have been mixed. The Medes would have resembled figure 
3 (without the armour he is presumed to wear under his tunic, as this corps was clearly light skirmishers). This 
figure wears the Parthyaian dress shown on the Persepolis reliefs, similar to the last figure save for tighter trousers 
and shorter boots. Darius’ Parthyaians at Gaugamcla would no doubt have been similarly equipped. 


13. BACTRIAN OR SIMILAR LIGHT CAVALRYMAN 


This man wears Persian dress, with a floppier cap than usual, and carries a bowcase (unusually, on his right) and two 
spears. No hand weapon is shown on the original source, a chalcedony intaglio dated by Rostovtzeff to the early 
Parthian era on stylistic grounds; it may alternatively be late Achaemenid Persian. Whatever the date, it indicates 
the survival through the late Achaemenid era of the earlier practice of arming cavalry with both bow and spear, 
which Herodotos records for Persian and similar heavy cavalry, and also for Bactrian lights. Since the Persian 
cavalry themselves had now discarded the bow, this man is almost certainly an eastern Iranian, very likely a 
Bactrian. Whatever factors led the Persians to drop the bow may not have applied in the eastern provinces, where 
nomad horse-archers were the usual enemy. Figures dressed like this appear on gold plaques found in Bactria. 


14. BABYLONIAN LEVY ARCHER 


The Babylonians who provided some of the rear line of poor quality infantry at Gaugamela will have been those who 
held “‘bow land” in exchange for militia service. Some were Iranians or other non-Babylonians by the 4th century, 
but this figure represents the dress ofa native Babylonian, who might well be mixed with men dressed like figure 8, 
and perhaps in a variety of other costumes too. The cap, long tunic, sandals and bracelets are from the Persepolis 
reliefs. Some show a longer ankle-length tunic, and all show a robe draped over the tunic, but both these would 
probably be too restrictive for wear in battle. 


9] 


15. GREEK HOPLITE 


This is the typical appearance of the Greek hoplite at the start of our era; he comes from the carly 4th century Nereid 
monument from Xanthos in Lykia, and is probably a mercenary. This style of equipment was worn through the 4th 
and 3rd centuries, but during the 3rd was gradually replaced, at least among the major powers of Greece, by new 
types of infantry. After 220 there are few clear references to the traditional hoplite, though he may have remained 
in use by some of the minor powers. 


Weapons have not essentially changed since the 7th century. The main weapon is a thrusting spear eight to nine feet 
(2.4-2.75m) long, with a cornel wood shaft, iron head, and iron or bronze buttspike, which could be used to plant the 
spear in the ground (hence the frequent use of bronze, which would not rust) or to fight with if the spear broke. The 
centre of the shaft is bound with cord for a secure grip. The spear was usually used in the overarm thrust shown, but 
it could be thrust underarm or even, in desperate circumstances such as just before breaking in flight, thrown. The 
underarm thrust was awkward in close formation as it would be hindered by the hoplites’ closely-packed shields, 
but may have become more common in the more open hoplite warfare of our era. The sword, slung on a baldric, has 
a leaf-shaped cut-and-thrust blade about 2 feet /60cm long; it is very much a secondary weapon. The ‘‘Argive” 
shield (called aspis or occasionally Aop/on) is 32-39 inches (80cm-1m) in diameter, witha distinctive broad, flat rim, 
and the rest of the shield somewhat convex. It is of wood covered with leather, with the rim always, and the whole 
front of the shield often, covered with thin bronze sheet. It is carried by a distinctive arrangement of two handles, 
a bronze porpax in the centre through which the forearm passes and a cord antilabe at the rim. The extra cord looped 
round the inside can be slung over the shoulder to carry the shield. This man has a leather apron attached to his 
shield, as an extra defence against missiles. It is attached to a baton fixed usually to the outer face of the shield as in 
15a, but occasionally to the inside. At this time the apron seems only to be used in Asia, where arrows were a 
commoner threat than in Greece. 


This man has thin bronze greaves, clipped round his legs by their own elasticity, which are no longer universal for 
hoplites but are still common, They are moulded to represent the muscles of the leg, and sometimes show a Ted cloth 
lining turned over the edges. His bronze helmet is of the Attic type, with hinged cheekpieces and a horsehair crest 
held in a decorated crest-box. Crests were most often white, red-brown or black, from natural horsehair, but could 
be dyed. Alternate sections could be of two or more colours. Since hoplites generally provided their own equipment 
— though mercenary employers would sometimes outfit their men — equipment was rarely very uniform, and 
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helmets seem to have varied more than most gear. Under their helmets many men wore a headband like 15b, which 
restrained the hair and may have provided some support for the helmet. Alternatively a padded cap might be worn. 


Costume is a woollen tunic, chiton; this man’s is longer than usual, though not uniquely so. Some forces used 
uniform crimson tunics (see note to next figure) but otherwise colours would rarely be uniform. In civil life, gentle- 
men prided themselves on the whiteness of their clothes, but this is unlikely to have been practical in wartime. 
Colours used included red, terracotta, brown, grey, black, green (including shades called “‘frog-colour’’ and “the 
colour of an unripe grape’’) and saffron yellow. Blue may have been uncommon, but was certainly used. Tunics 
usually had bands of embroidery at the edges, and were sometimes patterned all over. Athenian ephebo: are variously 
said to have worn black cloaks, and to have worn yellow; perhaps their tunics were yellow. 


Over his tunic he wears a non-metallic corselet, the commonest style of hoplite armour since the end of the 6th 
century. Modern writers have variously identified it as leather or as stiffened linen, Ancient writers frequently refer 
to dinothorakes, linen corselets, sometimes coupled with spo/ades, which seem to be of leather; the /inothorax and the 
spolas are probably linen and leather versions, respectively, of this cuirass. They could be reinforced with metal 
scales, but this is less common now than earlier. The cuirass wraps round the body, tying under the left arm (or, 
some vase-paintings suggest, occasionally down the front) and is split below the waist into strips called preruges 
(feathers) for ease of movement; a second layer of preruges is fixed inside the first, covering the gaps between them. 
A U-shaped yoke is fixed across the back and the arms of the U are brought forward over the shoulders and laced 
down on the chest; the shoulder pieces have decorated bronze finials where the laces are attached. 15b shows the 
back view; note the rectangular flap which stands up to protect the back of the neck. The cuirass is usually white, 
often decorated in red and black, with the shoulder-yoke and waistband sometimes in a darker colour. 


15c shows a variant, also from the Nereid monument, with an undivided skirt instead of preruges. 15d is a jerkin of 
some flexible material, with scalloped edges at the bottom and perhaps the sleeves (or sleeveless, with short tunic 
sleeves showing?). It is from the early-4th century temple of Apollo at Bassai in Arkadia. The helmet appears to be 
an Attic variant without a crest. 


16. SPARTAN HOPLITE 


This is a reconstruction from several sources. Thukydides and Xenophon say Spartans wore the spo/as; so the 
appearance of the usual corselet, as shown here, on Athenian reliefs showing trophies of Spartan arms, confirms 
that this is the spolas. Headgear is a pilos, characteristic particularly of Spartans and Arkadians, but also widely used 
in the rest of Greece, south Italy and Lykia, though not apparently by the Macedonians. The name means felt, and 
it seems to have originated ina felt cap, shown on Greek vases worn in civil dress long before it emerges, about 430, 
as military wear, Bronze caps were soon made to the same shape, and examples such as 16a, from an Athenian vase, 
with sharply-outturned brim, are clearly metal, though felt versions continued to be worn in battle. The pilos was 
occasionally crested and/or fitted with cheekpieces, especially in Italy and Lykia (see 16b, a south Italian statuette, 
or 21). What had originally been a lightweight substitute for a helmet had evolved into just another helmet type. 


This man has a beard, probably universal in Sparta and usual over the rest of Greece till Alexander set a fashion for 
shaving, and he has long plaited hair, which seems to have once been the universal Greek custom but was now 
exclusive to Sparta. His tunic is characteristically dyed dark red or crimson, and out of battle he would wear a 
crimson cloak. This became quite a common colour for Greek soldiers, worn for instance by Xenophon's Ten 
Thousand, by the Achaians under Philopoimen, on Boiotian grave monuments and Italiote Greek vases. Periotkot 
as well as Spartiates wore red, and once at least (at Koroncia in 394) Spartan allies and mercenaries also wore red, but 
this army had been campaigning together for some years, and the usual short-term allied contingents raised for one 
campaign are unlikely to have been thus uniformed. 


Most Spartans used a very short sword, virtually a dagger, shown on one relief with a blade little more than a foot 
(30cm) or so long (16c) — allegedly because Spartans fought at such close quarters. It was occasionally used outside 
Sparta, by mercenaries, and was popular with sword-swallowers. Another Spartan weapon was the xuele, 
apparently a sickle-shaped knife, but this was probably not used in battle, and seems to have had a ritual 
significance. 
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17. UNARMOURED HOPLITE 


This style of lightly equipped hoplite emerged during the Peloponnesian War; the equipment is widely depicted 
but this figure is based chiefly on the stele of Lisas, from Tegea in Arkadia, who died in the late 4th century in 
Attika. He may have been in mercenary service, as there is no record of Arkadian state forces there at the time. It is 
unlikely that entire armies, or even units, were equipped in this way; in the Spartan army the younger hoplites of 
each mora were used for mobile operations, and could for instance dash out of the ranks to chase off skirmishers. It 
was probably these who were this lightly armed. The Nereid monument shows unarmoured hoplites mixed in with 
those armed as figure 15, suggesting a similar arrangement. 


His tunic is an exomis, which leaves the right shoulder bare. Originally a lower-class working garment, it was 
adopted by those who led a simple life, or wished to give that impression, and became quite popular with soldiers. 
Other unarmoured hoplites wore the chiton, sleeved or sleeveless; 17a shows a patterned type worn by hoplites on 
Athenian vases, apparently of heavier material than usual. 


The felt or bronze pilos is usually worn by these troops, but some Athenians are shown in Attic helmets, while one 
Theban relief shows the Boiotian style (see figure 25), These lightly armed men are common also in Italiote Greek 
art, often wearing the pilos; if not, Italiotes might wear Attic helmets, occasionally feathered in native Italian style 
(17b is from Tarantine sculpture) or a debased version of the old Corinthian style, worn on the back of the head, 
usually called Etrusco-Corinthian (17c, from a 4th-century vase). 


18. HOPLITEIN METAL ARMOUR 


Metal body-armour in this period was generally worn only by cavalry, officers, and occasional elite units. Thus 
Dionysios of Syracuse, equipping a large mercenary force in the 390’s, provided corselets only for officers, cavalry, 
and a picked infantry guard. Agathokles later had a similar guard, and these, and other crack units, may well have 
been similarly equipped. In citizen forces there may have been individuals who felt that the protection of bronze 
armour justified the cost and weight; this figure is from the monument of Aristonautes, a late 4th century Athenian 
who may have been one such. 


His armour is a bronze ‘“‘muscled” corselet, breast and back plates shaped to represent the muscles of the torso. Of 
necessity it was closely and exactly fitted to the individual who was to wear it, which added to the cost. It fastened 
down the sides with hinges and buckles, and at the shoulders with straps similar to those of the linen or leather 
cuirasses; this appears to be a 4th-cenrury innovation, as the earlier muscled cuirasses were fastened at the shoulders 
only with pins. A variant had small metal shoulder-pieces hinged directly to the backplate, decorated in relief with 
a thunderbolt or similar. The lower edge of the cuirass covers the abdomen, curves up to clear the hips for case of 
movement, and in some examples curves down again at the back. Preruges were usually worn at the waist (though 
often in Italy, and sometimes elsewhere, they were dispensed with), in this case three layers. Preruges of the short 
style shown here could also be decorated with embossed bronze plates. They were probably attached to a soft, 
perhaps padded, undergarment, as later Imperial Roman preruges certainly were, 


Aristonautes’ helmet is of the type called Thracian, of which several styles were common in the 4th century, and 
which was the ancestor of most later Hellenistic styles. It is distinguished by a peak to shade and protect the eyes, 
while the skull is often high and crested, the most distinctive type curving up like a cap, as here. The cheekpieces 
usually found with Thracian helmets are longer than other types, closely shaped to the face and pointed at the chin, 
sometimes embossed with a moustache or stylised curls to represent a beard. 18a shows a low-crested variant from 
the temple of Apollo at Bassai, with less distinctive cheekpieces; 18b isa type with horsehair crest and feathers, from 
a 5th century Athenian vase. Feathers, chiefly Italian decoration, are occasionally found in Greece; Philopoimen’s 
Achaians in the 3rd century wore them. The decoration on this helmet could be embossed or painted. 


The cuirassed Aristonautes could perhaps have been an officer, but he lacks the triple-crested helmet which, we 
learn from remarks in Aristophanes’ Peace and Acharnians, was, with a crimson cloak, the emblem of Athenian 
taxiarchoi, These were probably Attic helmets of the type shown in 1 8c, worn by the city’s patron goddess Athene 
on coins and elsewhere. Emblems of rank do not, however, seem to have been common in Greek armies, though we 
do hear of an Aitolian epilektarchos in a triple-crested helmet. 


The sword shown is the machaira or Ropis, a single-edged curved slashing weapon, quite common as an alternative 


to the straight sword. It was characteristically used in an overhand slashing stroke brought down from above one 
shoulder, and this is the pose shown by Aristonautes’ monument. 
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19. GREEK HOPLITE SHIELD BLAZONS 


The designs on hoplite shields were painted, either on a painted background or on the polished bronze facing of the 
shield. Some earlier blazons cut from thin bronze sheet have been found, but these were probably for ceremonial 
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purposes or dedications, not for battle. On Spartan shields the background was always polished bronze. White 
painted shields were traditional at Argos, and common elsewhere. Some of Timoleon’s mercenaries had expensive 
purple painted shields, inlaid with gold, ivory and amber. From the late 5th century several states, though not 
apparently all, adopted uniform blazons for ease of recognition, in some cases the initial letter of the state’s name. 


(i) is Sparta’s blazon, the letter /ambda, initial of the city’s alternative name Lakedaimon. Sparta may perhaps have 
introduced the use of uniform blazons, and encouraged her Peloponnesian allies to adopt them. Certainly two of the 
relatively small number of known state blazons belong to Peloponnesian cities allied to Sparta in the early 4th 
century; (ii) and (iii), the sigma (letter S) of Sikyon and the trident of Mantineia in Arkadia. Both cities joined the 
Achaian League in the 3rd century, though whether League members kept their distinctive blazons is unknown. 
(iv) is the initial of Sparta’s old enemy Messene. (v) is the Theban blazon, the club of Herakles, which at Mantineia 
in 362 was also carried by Thebes’ Arkadian allies. (vi) may be another state blazon. It is a monogram composed of 
the letters /ambda and alpha (A), the first two letters of the city Larissa Kremaste, on whose coins it appears on a 
shield carried by a nymph. It may perhaps have been confined to coins, but could have been carried by Larissaian 


troops. 


(vii)-(xi) are from Athenian vase-paintings, blazons at Athens apparently remaining a matter of individual choice. 
The bull’s head (vii) is the emblem of Phokis on coins, and Silius Italicus mentions a cavalryman from Akragas in 
Sicily in the second Punic war with a bull blazon, The gorgon (viii) was especially popular at Athens as it was the 
goddess Athene’s blazon. (xii)(xvi) are from south Italian Greek art. The star of (xi) and (xii) is the same style used 
by Macedon (see figure 40); it was quite common in Greece and very popular in Italy. Geometric patterns like (xiii) 
and (xiv) were also common in Italy. (xvii) is an oddity, from the inside of a shield carried by a 4th-century Theban 
hoplite, Rhynchon, on his gravestone. (xviii) is from an epic scene on 4th century Greek, probably Olbian, 
goldwork. (xix) is from a clay model shield from Thessalonike. (xx) is the only known shield to have been decorated 
with words, rather than jnitial letters. It is the blazon carried by the Athenian orator Demosthenes at Chaironcia, 
agathe tyche, “with good fortune”, inlaid in golden Jetters. 


20 and21. GREEK MERCENARY PELTASTS 


Peltasts were lightly-equipped infantry, who were nonetheless better armed than the ordinary skirmishers, and they 
had emerged as the characteristic mercenary infantry of the 4th century Greek armies. Their style of fighting 
originated in Thrace and the first Greek peltasts were recruited from Greek cities of the Thracian coast. By now 
they were of more diverse origins. The peltast took his name from the pelte, a light shield, and was customarily 
unarmoured and armed with javelins and sword. Xenophon’s peitasts at Cunaxa in 401, for instance, had no other 
weapons; they used swords, not spears, against charging Persian cavalry. The Athenian mercenary leader 
Iphikrates won the greatest peltast victory by destroying a Spartan mora outside Corinth in 390 with javelin fire, 
and again there is no hint that his men had any other weapons. But thereafter the character of the peltast becomes 
less clear, as Diodoros and Nepos have accounts of Iphikrates re-arming his men with long spears (perhaps up to 12 
feet/3.6m long), swords, peitai and linen armour. This has been variously explained; as a lightening of hoplite 
equipment, as the sources imply; as a reform standardising and increasing the weight of peltast equipment; or as a 
complete fallacy, J. G. P. Best suggesting there was no such reform and that all the gear of the “Iphikratean” 
infantryman was already used by the peltast. This seems unlikely as the linen armour was not characteristic of the 
peltast, but certainly there is no evidence for any new or reformed type of infantryman actually seeing service. 
Perhaps Iphikrates’ plans were never put into effect. 


Thrusting spears are certainly included in some illustrations of peltasts well before Iphikrates, and some peltasts 
may have carried them instead of, or as well as, javelins. There seems no evidence that they were commoner after 
Iphikrates than before, or that the very long type implied in accounts of the “reform” was ever used. No battle 
accounts speak of peltasts using spears, so though their existence cannot be denied they may never have been 
standard equipment, merely an addition to the peltast panoply carried by individual choice. The thureophoroi who 
later took over the peltasts’ role (see figure 41) certainly seem to have carried both spear and javelins, so the practice 
may have been established before the adoption of the tAureos. 


The absence of 4th-century illustrations of peltasts prevents a definite statement about their appearance and 
armament. Figure 20 is based partly on earlier illustrations, whence comes his Attic helmet. Some of these earlier 
peltasts wear greaves; it is unlikely that 4th-century peltasts would want to be bothered with them when even many 
hoplites were discarding them. The boots he wears may be the ipAikratides, light and easy to untie, said to be 
introduced by Iphikrates. 
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The pelte is usually shown in art as crescent-shaped, though some literary references imply round ones. It was made 
of wicker, sometimes left uncovered to judge from vase-paintings, but usually covered with goat or sheepskin, or 
occasionally with polished bronze. It could be carried by a central armstrap and a handle at the rim, as shown, in 
which case the armstrap is often shown as indistinguishable from the hoplite’s porpax, or by a single central handle. 
It sometimes had a baldric, as Thracians slung their pe/taz on their backs when evading an enemy charge. 20a-f are 
pelte blazons. The first two are typical of the simple faces shown on peltai carried by Thracians. 20fis the only one 
which actually dates to the 4th century, the others being earlier, 


Figure 21 is taken from the Lykian sarcophagus of Payava, about 400 BC. He has exomis, pilos with crest and 
cheekpieces, and a round pe/te. He is thrusting overarm, probably with a long spear. With the addition of linen 
armour, he might look very much like the accounts of Iphikrates’ supposed new troops. 


22. GREEK LIGHT JAVELINMAN 


Javelinmen were recruited chiefly from the poorer, hilly areas of Greece, such as Aitolia, Akarnania, and the small 
states round the Thessalian plain. The poorer classes of more civilised states would sometimes fight as light troops, 
and most of these would throw javelins or stones, as they would lack the specialist training to use bow or sling. 
Hoplites’ servants can sometimes be found fighting in this role. However, the use of such improvised troops seems 
to have declined with the introduction of mercenary peltasts and other professional light troops. This figure is based 
on the 3rd-2nd century coinage of the Ainianes, a small hill state. Apart from javelins he carries a light round shield 
with a metal boss, perhaps a round pelte (the crescent type could be used too), The characteristic shield of Aitolian 
javelinmen was the sakkos, convex and probably round, made of wicker covered with leather. This Ainianian also 
carries a sword, probably rare for light troops. 


The habit of fighting with the right foot bare (to improve the footing on slippery ground) and the left shod — the left, 
which led in battle, possibly being chosen as better for kicking the enemy — is an Aitolian custom recorded in a 
fragment of Euripides, and occasionally mentioned for other nationalities too. Poorer men such as these would 
generally wear tunics in the various greys and browns of unbleached wool, or instead wear a sheepskin tunic — 
Pausanias records these still being worn by the poor in Euboia and Phokis in the Imperial Roman era. Earlier 
sources also mention countrymen in leather jerkins. 


Some of Alexander’s javelinmen were issued with axes at the Hydaspes, to hamstring Indian elephants. Axes like 
22a were used for hunting in Macedon; this one is shown on a mosaic from Pella, swung two-handed against a deer, 
while 22b is used, also in two hands, by huntsmen on the Alexander sarcophagus. It was presumably the established 
use of large axes for hunting which inspired their use to hunt elephants on the battlefield. 
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23. GREEK SLINGER 


This man is based on 4th-3rd century coins from the Greek city of Aspendos in Pamphylia. He is about to release 
the pouch ofhis sling and whirl it about his head to build up speed. The sling seems surprisingly long, but Ainianian 
coins show them if anything longer. Perhaps these were only for long-range shooting (see note to figure 119), 
Ammunition was oval lead bullets usually weighing 0.7-1.05 ounces (20-30 grammes) but occasionally up to 1.9 
ounces (55 grammes). Xenophon reports that these easily outranged the large stones shot from Persian slings, Livy 
mentions Achaian slingers practising with seashore pebbles, though they probably used lead shot in battle. He says 
they were more accurate than the famous Balearic islanders. It is sometimes argued that slingers, unlike archers, 
could use shields to protect themselves while shooting; but while the use of the sling does not arguably restrict the 
use of a shield as much as does a bow, a shield can have been little use to a slinger while loading or, as here, preparing 
to shoot; and there seem to be no contemporary illustrations of shielded slingers, though one 5th-century painting 
shows a slinger protecting himself with an animal skin draped over his left arm. Onc Ainianian coin shows a slinger 
who also has a pair of javelins, but while such unorthodox weapon combinations may occasionally have been used, 
they were not common. 


The slingers of Rhodes were traditionally the best in Greece; others came from hilly areas such as Achaia and 
Akarnania, or from the rural parts of other states — Elis levied slingers from her subject hill-towns. 
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24. GREEK ARCHER 


Most Greek archers were mercenaries, the Cretans being by far the most famous. They were also noted pirates, and 
specialised in ruses and ambushes. It is of course possible that ‘Cretan’, like “Tarantine” (see figure 44) came to 
indicate a style of fighting rather than a nationality, and that many Cretan units in Hellenistic armies were actually 
composed of mercenaries of mixed origin armed in the Cretan style. During the 3rd and 2nd centuries increasing 
numbers of cities began to train their young citizens in archery, sometimes hiring Cretan instructors, and 
inscriptions recording archery contests are numerous, 


This figure is a typical Greek archer based on an Athenian vase painting of the early 4th century, unarmoured and 
carrying a recurved composite bow. 5th century Lykian paintings show Greek archers in white tunics and red 
leather belts and quiver, barefoot and bareheaded. The quiver could be slung either over the back, or at the left hip. 
The pose of the figure, taken from an earlier vase-painting, shows how inconvenient it was to draw an arrow in this 
position. Arrows were of reed, usually with bronze heads, probably because bronze arrowheads were easy to cast in 
large numbers, but occasionally with iron. A large, tanged, barbed arrowhead was typically Cretan (22a, about 
414" /1 1cm long) but shorter, unbarbed, socketed types were also used (24b, three-edged, 1%" /3.5cm, and 24c, two- 
edged, 2” /5cm, both from Olynthos). 


Some archers seem to have been better protected than this figure. On the Nereid monument one archer in a linen or 
leather cuirass kneels beside an unarmoured colleague, and other sources show cuirassed or helmeted archers. 
There are also three references to Cretans with shields, in Xenophon’s Ten Thousand (bronze-faced pe/raz), in 
Seleucid service in 210 (aspidiorai, a diminutive of aspis, probably indicating small round shields) and with Perseus 
at Pydna (Cretan pe/tai appear in the Roman triumph). The shields suggest these men were prepared to fight hand 
to hand, in which case they probably carried swords too. Alexander certainly sometimes used his Cretans in 
circumstances where they would have found such equipment useful. It has been suggested that these shielded 
Cretans may not have been archers, and that they may be the rather mysterious Neocretans who occur in Aitolian, 
Seleucid and Ptolemaic service. But there is no positive evidence to associate Neocretans with shields, or indeed 
with any distinctive style of equipment. Shielded Cretans serve with Xenophon and Perseus when there seem to be 
no Neocretans in these armies, and when those Cretans who are present are specifically called archers. It seems 
clear, then, that Cretan archers could carry shields, though not clear whether they all did. If shield and sword were 
standard Cretan equipment, however, making Cretans much better able to look after themselves at close quarters 
than other Greek archers and slingers, this might help explain their popularity. It would also explain why we hear 
of Achaians, Apollonians and others ‘‘armed in the Cretan style” rather than simply being called archers, if “the 
Cretan style” meant more than carrying a bow. 


As for the Neoeretans, those in Aitolian service in 218 at least seem to have been real Cretans, sent by Knossos to 
help her Aitolian allies, which disposes of the possibility that these “new Cretans” may have been foreigners in 
Cretan equipment. The most likely explanation seems to be that they are meoi, members of youth associations that 
existed in Cretan cities; neoi Kretes would easily become meokretes. Perhaps the members of such associations would 
serve in a body in war. Their identification simply with bodies of Cretan young men makes it seem less likely that 
they were armed in any way distinctive from other Cretans, and certainly there is no evidence for it. 


25. GREEK HEAVY CAVALRYMAN 


The commonest Greek cavalry type. He is based chiefly on a 4th or 3rd century relief from Thespiai in Boiotia, but 
similar equipment is shown in other sources. He wears tall boots of an originally Thracian style now popular with 
Greek horsemen, and could wear a cloak. Body-armour is a bronze muscled plate corselet. The type worn by 18 is 
shown in use by cavalry on a coin of c.334 and an early 3rd century sculpture from Taras, and on a coin of Alexander 
of Pherai of ¢.360, but it was not really suitable for cavalry since the extension over the abdomen made it awkward 
to bend at the waist and tosita horse. This figure’s cuirass is one attempt tocounter this problem; it flares out widely 
at about hip level at both front and back, to allow freedom of movement. The few surviving examples of this type are 
all from south Italy, but the Thespiai relief shows it and confirms its use in Greece. While some cavalry may have 
worn linen or leather armour, it is clear that cavalry cuirasses were usually heavier than infantry. 


His helmet is the Boiotian type, resembling a hat with the brim folded down, made in bronze. It could be worn with 
a trailing crest as here, or crestless as in the next figure. This was a very popular cavalry headpiece in the 4th century 
and at least the early 3rd, worn by the horsemen of Athens, Boiotia, Thessaly, Macedon and Ptolemaic Egypt, at 
least. In Boiotia and possibly Thessaly it was also worn by infantry, but was not popular for them elsewhere. 


Weapons are two javelins, about 6 feet (1.8m); Xenophon recommended the Persian cornel-wood pa/ta. Although 
cavalry often skirmished there is no evidence for them carrying more javelins than these two. An alternative weapon 
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was a thrusting spear the same length as the hoplite’s, or perhaps a little shorter, but apparently flimsier judging 
from its tendency to break on impact. At this date cavalry did not carry shields. Xenophon, in his work On 
horsemanship written shortly before the start of our period, recommends much of this equipment — corselet with 
pteruges, boots, Boiotian helmet, javelins — and also the opis rather than the straight sword. He also favoured extra 
armour for the horse and for the rider’s arms and legs; this was not widely adopted, however, though a few riders 
adopted the parapleuridia shown in figure 5. 


26. GREEK LIGHT CAVALRYMAN 


He is similar to the last figure except that he wears no armour. Several Athenian monuments show 4th century 
cavalry in tunics only, sometimes with cloaks, and either bareheaded or, more often, in Boiotian helmets. 
Aristophanes’ Lysistrata mentions an Athenian cavalry officer in a bronze pilos. Earlier, 5th century vase paintings 
show similar riders in tunic, cloak and high boots, but mostly wearing the petasos, the hat shown in 26a. This is 
common headgear for huntsmen and travellers, and could perhaps have been worn in war by other helmetless 
troops too. There are unarmoured riders on the Nereid monument, one in a petasos, and in other sources, while 
another 4th century Athenian wears petasos with muscled corselet, 


27. THESSALIAN CAVALRYMAN 


Earlier Thessalian cavalry shown in 6th and 5th century art are unarmoured, with perasos and javelins, like the 
Athenian light horse mentioned above. But after the mid-4th century representations of these cease and are replaced 
by helmeted men, of whom those few who are depicted clearly enough for us to be sure are wearing armour 
indistinguishable from that of other Greek or Macedonian cavalry. Thessaly seems to have become markedly 
wealthier in the late 5th and 4th century, which is probably the explanation for the increased use of expensive 
armour. This man is based on a relief from the Thessalian city of Pelinna, of the mid 4th century. He has a bronze 
cuirass reaching only to the waist, with shoulder straps and preruges. This represents another attempt to make the 
muscled cuirass suitable for cavalry; it was apparently successful as this short-waisted type became standard for 
later Hellenistic armoured cavalry. His helmet has a Thracian skull with Attic style cheekpieces and forehead plate. 
The Boiotian style was probably commonest for cavalry, and vague coin representations from Pelinna seem to show 
it worn by Thessalian hoplites too. 27a is an interesting variant from coins of Skotoussa, a Boiotian helmet with 
cheekpieces. 


Weapons seem to have been the standard Greek choice of javelins and spear; Diodoros describes Thessalian cavalry 
using javelins in 368, while coins show thrusting spears used underarm. : 
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28. PHILIP II OF MACEDON 


This reconstruction is based on equipment from the rich tomb excavated in 1977 by Professor Andronicos, in the 
great tumulus at Vergina. Vergina is now accepted as Aigai, the original capital of Maceon, and the tomb had been 
convincingly identified with that of Philip. It contained some of the finest Greek arms and armour yet found. 


The helmet is iron, photographs suggesting traces of gilding. Iron was used increasingly for armour after the 
mid-4th century, but bronze remained commoner beyond the end of our period. This helmet combines Thracian 
and Attic features, like that of the last figure and several later Hellenistic types. There seems no sign of fittings for 
a horsehair crest atop the high flat iron comb. 


The remarkable cuirass consists of thin iron plates, four for the body and two for each shoulder, hinged where they 
join. The backplate has a rectangular extension for the back of the neck, but the breast plate leaves the upper chest 
uncovered. The iron was covered inside with cloth, outside with cloth and leather. This would make its external 
appearance indistinguishable from that of the common linen or leather cuirasses (the covering would probably be 
white, like these) of which it is presumably an imitation, and this raises the question whether any of these may have 
had internal meta! reinforcements, not visible in art. In particular, some cuirasses are shown with scales down the 
sides but not the front, as in figure 2; and it now seems likely that this crucial area may have been protected by a con- 
cealed metal plate rather than left unreinforced. However, the cost and complexity of even a simpler version of 
Philip’s iron corslet suggests it would never have been common among the rank and file. The cuirass had narrow 
gold band with relief decoration at all edges, and a broader band around the centre of the body. On the front were 
six small gold lions’ heads, four with rings through the mouths to hold the laces which fastened down the shoulder 
pieces. The preruges were decorated with 56 gold strips (the number indicates two layers) decorated in relief and 
ending in palmettes. The result, in white and gold, must have been very impressive. 


Four pairs of greaves were found; one pair, the left greave an inch shorter than the right to accommodate Philip’s 
limp, was gilded. The open-toed boots shown are taken from a hunting scene painted on the tomb’s facade. 


No reconstruction of the unique elaborate shield has been published at the time of writing. It was of traditional 
hoplite style, with a plain bronze cover to protect it. The shield’s outer rim was decorated with a spiral meander 
pattern in ivory and dark glass, covered with gold leaf. Inside this was another band of gold and silver, apparently 
patterned. The centre of the shield was gilded, with two ivory figures attached, a youth seizing a maiden probably 
in a mythological scene. 28a shows a highly tentative reconstruction. Inside the shield was a large rectangular gold 
plaque decorated with two pairs of lions, to which the porpax was probably attached. Arranged around it, perhaps 
in a cross, were four golden bands bearing victories in relief and ending in palmettes. Whether this ceremonial 
shield indicates the use of hoplite-style shields by some Macedonian troops in action is unclear; perhaps this was the 
size of shield used by the cavalry when dismounted. 


Weapons included several long spears, exact length uncertain. Another tomb in the tumulus contained a spear with 
iron head and buttspike and the shaft completely encased in gold. Javelins were also found. Philip’s sword was of the 
straight type, with the guard covered in gold and two gold bands on the pommel. The scabbard is wood and ivory. 


29. ALEXANDER THE GREAT 


This figure is based chiefly on the Issos mosaic, copied from 4 contemporary painting. Equipment is basically that 
of the Companion cavalry. Alexander wears a white or pale grey long-sleeved tunic and light purple cloak. His 
composite cuirass is white, with fringed preruges at shoulder and waist, cach decorated near the end with two narrow 
red stripes and one green between them. The cuirass is reinforced with iron scales about the waist and what seems 
to be a rectangular iron plate on the chest, bearing a gorgon’s head. The shoulder-yoke may also be iron, bur it is not 
too clear and may all be red leather, as is its edging. The shoulder pieces bear a white thunderbolt motif. The whole 
cuirass compares interestingly with Philip’s. Round the waist is knotted a narrow green sash edged and fringed in 
yellow and black, henceforth a common emblem of officers’ rank. The high sandals here are taken from a bronze 
statue at Naples, also believed to be a copy of a contemporary work. The statue shows Alexander in a short plate 
cuirass with preruges. 


Both these representations show Alexander bare-headed; he shaved, an innovation widely copied especially among 
the younger generation. The helmet here is taken from a coin showing Alexander fighting Poros, with on the 
reverse a figure of Alexander standing. Both versions on the coin show what is clearly revealed in enlarged photo- 
graphs as a high-crowned Thracian helmet with crest and vertical ornaments, apparently standing feathers. This 
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may be the style Alexander wore at the Granikos, which had a white feather on cach side. At Gaugamela his helmet 
was polished iron, with a gorget attached; two types of gorget are known, that worn by figure 71 and a higher type 
recommended by Xenophon, which could cover the face up to the nose, but neither of these seem to have been 
attached to the helmet. Alexander’s Gaugamela gear also included a captured Persian linen cuirass, Sicilian tunic, 
and ornate Rhodian cloak. The helmet he is shown wearing on the Alexander sarcophagus, made a few years after 
his death, is shaped like a lion’s head; traces of yellow paint suggest it was polished bronze or gilded. There is no 
trace of fittings for crests. 


Weapons on the mosaic are a short straight sword on a red baldric and a long spear, the xyston (see next figure). The 
horse has a bridle of gilt or bronze plaques; what is visible of the saddlecloth is yellow with black markings perhaps 
representing leopardskin. It seems on the mosaic to be knotted at the front, but the rest of the outline shown here is 
restored from the Naples statue, the mosaic being damaged. 


30. MACEDONIAN COMPANION CAVALRYMAN 


This would be the appearance of a heavy cavalryman under Philip and Alexander and into the 3rd century. He is 
based chiefly on figures from the Alexander sarcophagus, with details from the Issos mosaic, the monument to 
Alketas (killed in Pisidia in 320) and a late 4th century grave painting from Egypt. Most of the last figure’s equip- 
ment could be substituted. Long-sleeved tunic, cloak and short boots are from the sarcophagus, though other 
sources show short sleeves. The Egyptian painting shows a white tunic (as does another of an unarmed horseman, 
and compare Alexander's own) and red-brown cloak. A figure behind Alexander on the mosaic has a sandy-brown 
cloak, while Dionysios of Halikarnassos mentions the dun cloak of one of Pyrrhos’ cavalry. White tunics and some 
sort of dull brown cloak may thus have been uniform. Diodoros says Alexander issued his Companions with purple- 
bordered cloaks after he took Persepolis; a tomb painting of this era shows a Macedonian officer, perhaps of 
infantry, in red tunic, white linen cuirass, and sandy cloak decorated in purple, which fits admirably with the 
preceding references. 


Sarcophagus and mosaic show Boiotian helmets, one apparently painted white with a golden wreath painted on; 
painted helmets were common (see figure 34). This and a second rider’s helmet on the mosaic have white crests, 
which may also have been standard for Macedonian cavalry; a fallen Attic helmet on the mosaic has one (though this 
could be Persian), as did Pyrrhos, and compare Alexander's white feathers. One figure on the sarcophagus has a 
waist-length cuirass with one layer of fringed preruges; Alketas has a similar cuirass which is certainly muscled plate, 
while the Egyptian painting shows a bronze cuirass with two rows of yellow-brown preruges at the waist. 


Shields are never shown till well after Alexander’s time, though he and his Companions did use them when fighting 
on foot, to storm walls or once to hold a hill; they were clearly not used in mounted combat. Main weapon was a 
spear, called cither doru (the usual word for spear) or xyston (once a general term for a spearshaft, but from this era 
rarely used except for the spears of Macedonian-style shock cavalry, who are sometimes called xystophoroi); Arrian 
equates the xyston with the later long, heavy kontos. Illustrations of Macedonian cavalry before Philip show the 
usual pairs of light spears, but Alexander on the mosaic and the Poros coin is clearly using a single thrusting spear 
about 12 feet (3.6m) long; attachment holes on the sarcophagus show that the metal spears which once adorned it 
were of similar length, and long spears are shown in several later illustrations. This long spear is clearly the xyston 
of the literary sources; it cannot be the sarissa as Markle recently suggested, since Asklepiodotos gives the minimum 
length for that as 10 cubits (15 feet/4.57m), while the buttspike surviving on the mosaic allows us to fix the length 
of that spear with certainty, though much of the shaft is missing. It is gripped well back of the middle, so the 
buttspike may have been heavier than the head, for balance. The buttspike here is based on a bronze example in 
Newcastle University inscribed “MAK” for Macedon. At 15inches (38 cm) it is longer than the usual hoplite 
spearbutt, yet shorter than the massive sarissa butt of figure 32, so may very well belong to an intermediate type like 
this. The shaft of the xysron was of cornel wood — cornus mas, the cornelian cherry, apparently common in 
Macedon. It was far more effective for a charging cavalryman than the Persian javelins, in contrast to Xenophon’s 
strictures about earlier, flimsier thrusting spears. It was still prone to breakage, and then the buttspike would be 
used — it was preferred, it seems, to the sword by some, though Plutarch says Alexander relied on his sword as his 
principal weapon. Both straight sword and kopis could be used, 


31. MACEDONIAN PRODROMOS 


This man is from drawings of a lost Macedonian tomb painting of about 300. He is riding down a Persian, so is 
presumably a veteran of Alexander’s wars in Asia, while being unarmoured but carrying a long spear is probably 
from the prodromortor sarissophorot, His Thracian helmet is crimson, clearly painted, except for the polished bronze 
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fitting over the peak. Colour reproductions differ in shades, but he seems to wear two tunics, the outer one pulled 
up through the belt to shorten it and greyish in colour except for a pink shoulder-yoke and pale yellow sleeves. Skirt 
of the lower tunic is pink, cloak crimson-pink fastened with a purple ribbon. Belt is yellow-brown, shoes dark 
brown, saddlecloth a skin, perhaps a lion, with the tail attached. 


His spear has an iron buttspike shaped like a narrow spearhead; not all the shafi is visible and it may be roughly the 
length of the xyston. A sarissa should be longer, so the name sarissophoroi may perhaps have been a nickname, 
contrasting these men with other light horse who used shorter weapons. 


Alexander’s sarissophoroi are now generally accepted as Macedonian, rather than Thracian as Diodoros seems to 
say. There are nonetheless references to Thracians with sarissai; one is clearly a later infantryman. The other is a 
note in the late rhetorician Didymos to a Triballian who, pursuing Philip I] after a minor Macedonian defeat, 
pinned him to his horse with a sarissa. It has been suggested that this Triballian must have been a cavalryman, to 
catch a fleeing mounted Philip, but this would depend on the terrain, which is unknown. It is thus possible that 
some Thracians used the sarissa, though the lack of other references must mean they were few, and even that Philip 
copied it from them. Alternatively, since the word sarissa is probably older than the weapon (the -issa ending is 
thought to indicate an old pre-Greck linguistic stratum) it may once have been a mere Macedonian dialect term for 
a long spear; so we may be dealing here simply with a Thracian spearman armed with a conventional weapon. This 
is purely hypothetical, but at least such troops are known from other sources to have existed. 


32. MACEDONIAN PEZETAIROS 


There are no clear or certain contemporary illustrations of the equipment of Philip’s and Alexander’s pikemen. 
Polyainos lists the armament of Philip’s as helmet, shield, greaves and sarissa. Swords are not mentioned but will 
have been carried. No cuirass is specified either, and it iscommonly argued on both tactical and economic grounds 
that, at least, no metal cuirasses are likely to have been worn. But a 4th-century seal showing a pikeman fighting a 
Persian cavalryman seems to show the infantryman in a non-metallic cuirass of the standard type, as worn by the 
next figure, or by the red-tuniced officer mentioned under figure 30 (whose cuirass is white, with the portions here 
shaded in crimson). Armour may have varied between faxets, or the rear ranks may have been unarmoured, since 
part of Alexander’s phalanx was regarded as more mobile, thus perhaps lighter armed, than the rest. A traditional 
Macedonian broad-brimmed hat, the kausia, was worn instead of a helmet at least on the march; Darius’ Greek 
general Memnon tried to disguise his men as Macedonians in ausiai, and one of Pyrrhos’ cavalry wore a kausia 
even in battle. In illustrations it is little different to the perasos (figure 26a) though the brim usually turns up; 32a 
and b are from Macedonian coins. 


The long pike, sarissa, was introduced by Philip; it may be significant for the precise date of its adoption that 
Macedonian infantry were using javelins against Onomarchos in 353, that no sartssa-heads were found at Olynthos 
which Philip besieged in 349, but that several come from the battlefield of Chaironeia, 338. The shaft was of cornel 
wood, and a find of metal sarissa fittings from a tomb at Vergina indicates that the shaft was made in two pieces 
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joined by an iron tubular sleeve 61/2 inches (17cm) long. This tomb also contained the head and buttspike of the 
sarissa, both iron, the head 20 inches (50cm) long, the butt 18 inches (45cm) long, with four “wings”. Their size 
shows they cannot have come from anything but a sarissa. The contemporary writer Theophrastos says the longest 
4th-century sarissai were 12 cubits, 18ft/5.5m long (Tarn’s suggestion that he means a shorter Macedonian cubit 
had little basis and is now generally rejected) while Asklepiodotos says the shortest were 10 cubits, 15ft/4.6m. Who 
used the shorter ones — part of the pezetairoi, hypaspists, cavalry sarissophoroi — is unknown. A late commentator 
on the /itad suggests different ranks had different length spears, so all the points were level with each other in front 
of the first rank. Apart from its late source, there is no supporting evidence for this, it specifically contradicts 
Polybios’ account of the later phalanx, and it would make changing from 16 ranks deep ro 8, as was done at Issos, 
rather difficult as men in the same rank would end up with different length spears. It is generally rejected, if nat 
ignored. Markle calculated the weight of a 12-cubit sarissa at about 14.5 lb. (6.5 kg), contrasting with the 2'/ lb., 
1.1 kg (Markle’s figure plus allowance for a buttspike, which he ignores) of the shorter hoplite spear. This figure 
holds his sarissa as Polybios describes for the first five ranks, levelled at the hip with the left hand six feet forward 
of the butt. 


The shield used with the sarissa was distinctively Macedonian type, called aspis or occasionally (eg in Plutarch’s 
account of Pydna) pelte, as its size was like that of the traditional pe/re. Asklepiodotos says it was 8 palms, 24in/60cm, 
in diameter, “not too concave”, and made of bronze. Illustrations reveal the concavity was nonetheless marked, as 
shown by figure 38. The bronze was a thin facing on a wood or leather core; examples have been found from Dodona 
and Pergamon, the latter about 25'⁄ inches (65cm) across. The shield was rimless to let the left hand grip the pike, 
and was carried by an armstrap like the hoplite shield’s porpax, a baldric over the shoulder which would have taken 
some of the weight of the pike too, and a handle at the rim which might conceivably have been dispensed with when 
holding the pike. 


The sarissa was very unwicldy for some of the tasks the pezetatret undertook, such as fast marches in hilly country 
or storming up scaling ladders. There are in fact many references to Macedonians using javelins when not in 
pitched battle — in naval fighting, executions, or a duel, for instance — and one such instance, at the siege of 
Halikarnassos, refers specifically to two men of Perdikkas’ taxis of the phalanx. The tomb at Vergina which 
contained the sarissa fittings also held a smaller spearhead, which has been identified as from a hoplite-style 
thrusting spear; but as it lacks the usual buttspike it may perhaps be from a lighter throwing weapon. All this 
suggests that the javelin, apparently the weapon of the Macedonian infantry before Philip, was still used after his 
reform; the infantry would leave their sarissai with the baggage and take javelins to storm walls or chase off into the 
hills after barbarians. This helps to explain the great mobility and versatility of Alexander’s infantry. No other 
changes in their equipment would be necessary, though perhaps greaves would be left off for long marches. One 
Macedonian fought a duel with sarissa and javelin, but obviously it would not normally be practicable to carry both 
weapons at once. 
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33. MACEDONIAN HYPASPIST 


The armament of the hypaspists has been long debated with no universally accepted conclusion being reached; 
unfortunately it is never described by our sources. Generations of scholarly argument have produced two main 
hypotheses. 


One view is that the hypaspists were armed and fought just like the pezeratror of the phalanx. In favour of this, our 
sources do not differentiate their equipment, implying it was the same as that of other Macedonian infantry, while 
the hypaspists’ position immediately to the right of the pezeratror in pitched battles is interpreted as meaning they 
were the right-hand unit of the phalanx — the right of course being the position of honour and thus fitting a guards 
unit. It has also been claimed that references to sarissat in pitched battle at Gaugamela and in Illyria refer to 
hypaspists, though they seem insufficently precise for this to be certain. One account of Alexander’s killing of 
Kleitos says the murder weapon was a sarissa taken from a guardsman, presumably a hypaspist. 


The alternative view is that their equipment was lighter, closer to that of the peltasts. In favour of this their frequent 
use on forced marches, hill campaigns and other mobile operations demanding mobility, and the need for such 
mobile troops before Greek mercenaries were available in any great numbers, in the early years of Philip's reign, 
argue that they were certainly capable of fast marching and operating in difficult country, and thus may have been 
lightly armed. But recognition that the pezetairoi could discard their pikes and fight just as lightly equipped 
removes one of the main barriers to identifying the equipment of the two as the same; the hypaspists could be like 
the pezeratroi, fighting with javelins on detached duties and with the sarissa in battle. It has been argued that they 
had a mobile role on the battlefield as well, serving as a “hinge” between the cavalry and the phalanx; but though 
their position in the line would suit this, there is no trace in the sources of the sort of fast battlefield movement this 
role would imply. Philip’s feigned retreat at Chaironeia, carried out by elite troops who are presumably the 
hypaspists, is however one example of a manoeuvre which perhaps could not have been carried out by a rigid 
phalanx with the sartssa. 


Since the literary evidence seems inconclusive, I tend to rely on the figures shown on the Alexander sarcophagus. 
They carry the old ‘‘Argive” shield, the rim of which makes it impractical for use with the pike. It seems unlikely 
and unnecessary that any troops would be issued with two separate shields, so these must represent troops who did 
not have the sarissa at all; the hypaspists are the only candidate. Their weapon could be either the hoplite-style 
thrusting spear, which the use of the hoplite shield suggests, or the traditional Macedonian javelins. The rival 
candidate for the murder weapon of Kleitos is a /ongche, and Plutarch records the hypaspist officer Neoptolemos 
claiming to have served Alexander with /ongche and shield. Longche is often used at this era for thrown spears or 
javelins. All this suggests that the hypaspists could have used either javelins or thrusting spears — or quite possibly 
both. Certainly it is quite practicable for a man with a hoplite shield to carry a spear in his right hand and onc or two 
javelins in his left, and early hoplites did so. If we have to pick one weapon type only, then the association of 
thrusting spears with a hoplite style shield in Philip’s tomb may make spears the more likely. 


Otherwise the figures on the sarcophagus wear greaves, unusually fastened by straps at ankle and knee, and the 
common leather or linen cuirass, with the waistband picked out in darker paint. One figure in a muscled plate 
cuirass without preruges, the only bearded man on the reliefs, is an officer and perhaps a portrait. The helmet is 
typically Macedonian, of Thracian type but without the Thracian style long pointed cheekpieces. Most of the 
sarcophagus helmets have fixing holes for the attachment of side decorations, made from separate metal pieces like 
the weapons on the sculpture. These could be feathers like figure 29, small crests like 34, or conceivably even horns 
like 34a; they probably denote rank or guard status, and are unusual without a central crest. The shields on the 
sarcophagus have yellow (for bronze) rims. In India, when the whole army received new equipment decorated in 
silver and gold to replace the old gear which was wearing out, the hypaspists seem to have acquired the name 
argyraspides, silver shields — indicating where some of the silver went. 


34and35. HELLENISTIC OFFICERS 


These men typify the style of equipment worn by most officers from Alexander’s time to the fall of the Hellenistic 
states, and copied under the Roman Empire — plate corselet, crested helmet, waist sash, short boots, and cloak. 34 
is from reliefs in the Artemision at Magnesia on the Meander, dated between 206 and 130, probably based on 
Seleucid officers — terracotta figurines from Seleuceia on the Tigris are similar. The helmet however is a fine 
example painted in the late Macedonian tomb of Lyson and Kallikles; peak, the section above it, and cheekpieces 
are plain iron, skull either plain bronze or painted yellow, decorated with one red and one black painted band. It has 
three trailing crests, the central one orange-red, the others white. Side decorations like this may have been a mark 
of rank as they were sometimes worn by generals — see figure 29, while Pyrrhos of Epeiros wore a helmet with tall 
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white crest and two goats’ horns — 34a is a possible reconstruction based on a helmeted bust of Pyrrhos. Philip V 
of Macedon also wore a horned helmet once. 35 wears more ornate armour, based on a marble panoply found at 
Rhodes, probably 3rd century; it is highly decorated in relief. Armour could by now be iron; in 305 Demetrios 
Poliorketes was given two unusually light Cypriot iron panoplies, a 3rd century painting shows a Ptolemaic officer 
in iron crested helmet and plate cuirass, with dark red preruges, while a Macedonian-style burial discovered in 1979 
in Epeiros held an iron muscled cuirass with gold fittings, two iron helmets (one silvered) and a opis with bird’s- 
head hilt. Bronze would still be commoner, and helmets at least could be silvered or gilded which would conceal 
their material. 


The cloak in the Ptolemaic painting mentioned is green; kings and perhaps other generals would wear purple, 
Philopoimen in 207 for instance identifying the Spartan ruler Machanidas by his purple cloak and ornate horse- 
trappings. Pyrrhos at Heraclea, afier one Roman officer had almost killed him, exchanged his gold-embroidered 
purple cloak and ornate armour for the dun cloak, plain cuirass and felt kausia of one of his companions; the scheme 
backfired when this man was killed and Pyrrhos’ troops thought their king had fallen! Purple kausiai and cloaks 
were bestowed by Macedonian kings as honours, while Demetrios went so far as to wear purple boots, which was 
considered a little excessive. Apart from the purple, the symbol of kingship was the diadem, a narrow ribbon tied 
round the head, sometimes outside the helmet. 


36. HELLENISTIC MUSICIAN AND STANDARDS 


Greek troops used trumpets for signalling, while some, notably the Spartans and Arkadians, marched to the sound 
of flutes. The trumpets occasionally mentioned in Persian armies may belong to Greek mercenaries. Macedonian 
and Hellenistic armies continued to use trumpets. This figure is from a tomb-painting at Marissa, a Ptolemaic 
military settlement in Idumaca, of the late 3rd century. 


Standards were not used by Greek armies of the classical era. Moving in solid phalanxes, they had little need for 
standards which are chiefly useful as rallying points for small units which might scatter. In the 4th century they do 
seem to have used similar devices for signals; Diodoros mentions a Theban officer in 371 with a ribbon tied to his 
spear to signal orders. Some sort of flags were used to signal attacks at Sellasia in 222. The first reference to what 
may be a unit standard is in Alexander’s army in 324; after Hephaistion’s death his cavalry continued to be known 
as Hephaistion's, and to carry his emblem. The word used is semeion, a sign or badge, which came to be the usual 
word for standards. Hephaistion’s men used under their new commander the emblem they had carried under their 
own; this was clearly not normal, so standards changed with, and thus were probably chosen by, unit officers. It is 
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significant that cavalry were the first, it appears, to use standards as they were obviously more likely to scatter and 
had more use for them. Nonetheless they were later used by all arms, Standard-bearers, semeiophorot, appear for 
instance in Ptolemaic papyri, in Livy's accounts of Rome’s war with Macedon, while Asklepiodotos ascribes a 
standard to each 256-man syntagma of the phalanx. 


There are only scattered hints of the form of these standards. The monument to Alketas includes what may be a 
standard as shown in 36a, an cagle with a snake in its claws above a cloth hanging; presumably Alketas’ own 
emblem, it isa motifnot uncommon in Greek art. 36b is the banner from Alexander’s own funeral car, crimson with 
a large gold olive wreath; red felt banners also adorned Hephaistion’s pyre. 36c and d are from coins of the Seleucid 
military settlement of Blaundos in Lydia, of the 2nd century. The sun-disc and crescent moon imagery is like that 
of 100 and derives from the same near eastern religious background; it is unlikely to have been used by Greeks or 
Macedonians not settled in Asia. 36e is a later standard, carried by a man in Palmyran dress from the temple of Zeus 
Theos in Dura Europos, originally a Seleucid foundation; though 2nd century AD it has the same symbols. The 
purpose of c-e may conceivably have been purely religious, not military. 


37. SELEUCID PHALANGITE 


This figure is based on two terracotta plaques found in Campania, showing troops in a mixture of Macedonian and 
Asiatic dress and equipment which suggests they are from a Greek army in the east, probably the Seleucid. 
Alexander’s Persian phalangites, the Successors’ Asian pantodapot, Mithridates VI of Pontos’ later troops, would 
probably be similar. The trousers are a sure sign of “barbarian” influence, and a figure on the other plaque adds 
long sleeves. The cuirass bends with the movement of the body, showing it to be linen or leather rather than plate. 
There seems no warrant for the view that infantry of the Hellenistic kingdoms changed to metal armour, as is 
sometimes suggested. Asklepiodotos mentions corselets, as does Plutarch describing Philopoimen’s Achaians, but 
neither say they were metal, and their wording would be equally appropriate to leather. Conversely, illustrations of 
infantry in non-metallic corselets are common, while most of those shown in plate cuirasses wear officers’ waist 
sashes. It seems general practice, then, that only officers wore metal armour. Confirmation for the Seleucids is 
provided by reliefs of warriors in similar corselets to this figure’s, from near Ephesos, possibly from the tomb of 
Antiochos II Theos, who died there in 246. They have short sleeves and bare legs; most have crested Attic helmets 
in contrast to the uncrested Thracian type shown here and in 37a (ftom coins of the Seleucid usurper Tryphon, 
142-139) though one of the Ephesos figures does wear the helmet in 37b. Perhaps the Ephesos figures are based on 
the argyraspides, the Seleucid guard infantry, who might be expected to present a more Hellenic appearance, with 
bare legs and greaves, and to wear crests. They fought ‘‘armed in the Macedonian manner” as phalangites. Except 
for an uncertain reference to a forced march in Bactria, they are not often found on mobile operations such as 
Alexander’s hypaspists had been used for; they were not used, for instance, when Antiochos II] stormed mountain 
passes. There is thus no reason to believe that they had an alternative lighter style of weaponry in Alexandrian style. 
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Those converted to Roman armament by Antiochos IV would resemble figure 133, with mail, two greaves, scutum, 
gladius hispaniensis and pila; there would seem to be no need to change their crested Attic or Macedonian helmets 


for Roman feathered types. 


This man holds his sarissa at an angle, as did the rear ranks of the phalanx, hoping to break the force of enemy 
missiles, The heavy weighted buttspike, the “counterweighted portion” of Polybios, is taken from the Pergamon 
reliefs. Length of the sarissa increased after Alexander; Polybios says it was 14 cubits (21 feet/6.4m) long in the 2nd 
century, but had “‘originally” been 16 cubits (24 feet/7.3m). If Theophrastos is right (see figure 32) this was not the 
original length; but an ancedote of Polyainos mentions | 6-cubit sarissai in the early 3rd century, which would seem 
to confirm that this length was experimented with, but found too unwieldy. 


38. ANTIGONID MACEDONIAN PHALANGITE 


An inscription from Amphipolis dating to the reign of Philip V (221-179) lists fines for loss of military equipment, 

whereby we learn that the later Macedonian phalanx carried sarissa, sword, shield, greaves, helmet and korthubos. 

This last is a rare word, identified by Feyel in his analysis of the inscription, via a variant spelling, as a sort of 
Egyptian jerkin or girdle. The inscription requires officers, but not rankers, to wear cuirasses. That the rankers 
lacked cuirasses makes Feyel’s identification of the kotthubos as a light substitute for armour quite likely; if it was of 
Egyptian origin it may have been of quilted linen. But the only illustrations which show Antigonid armour are little 
different from the usual linen or leather cuirass. This figure wears a very light brown version from the painted tomb 
of Lyson and Kallikles, shorter in the body than usual and with the long preruges starting well above the waist, but 
otherwise unremarkable; 38a is the front view. It has been suggested that the officers required by the regulations to 
wear corselets include file-leaders, and thus that the phalanx presented a metal-armoured front rank to the enemy; 
and this idea has even been extended to Alexander’ s phalanx, where there is no direct evidence for it at all. The word 
used in the inscription for officer is hegemon, the exact scope of which seems to have varied; but it usually denotes 
officers of fairly high rank, for instance senior enough to attend a council of war, while the Antigonids used it as a 
specific rank as the equivalent of chiliarchos, commander of a thousand. I would thus suggest it is highly unlikely 
that the term would be used to denote men as lowly as file-leaders, at least without any qualifying phrase. File- 
leaders will thus have been armed no differently from the rest of the file. 


This man’s helmet is a low-crested Macedonian style known from two bronze examples from Melos and one iron 
from Pantikapaion (Kerch) in the Bosporan kingdom. All are quite ornate, with small busts beneath the crest and in 
the curved terminals of the peak, while the only checkpicce surviving, from the Bosporan example, shows a goddess 
in relief. The style is connected with the Antigonids by a painted example in the Lyson and Kallikles tomb, with no 
decoration sculpted on, and with long Thracian style cheekpieces. It is multi-coloured, indicating the original 
helmet was painted; cheekpieces and crest are bronze, peak and the area above it black edged bronze, skull red. The 
strapped greaves are from the Pergamon reliefs. Tunic was red. Plutarch mentions red tunics at Pydna; compare the 
red-clad officer mentioned under figure 30. Red was very likely standard for Macedonian-style infantry, 
considering that there was a long military tradition for red tunics, that Philopoimen’s Macedonian-influenced 
Achaians wore red, and that madder red is a common and stable dye. 


The equipment of the Macedonian guard infantry, the peltasts, is controversial in much the same way as that of 
Alexander’s hypaspists. Peltasts were often used on Philip V’s forced marches, so it has been suggested they were 
lightly equipped and mobile. However on occasions (for instance in Aitolia in 218) Philip left them behind with the 
“heavier part” of the army while the mercenaries coped with the difficult terrain. At Pydna, Livy uses the peltasts’ 
defeat of the Paeligni as an example of the dangers of meeting a sarissa-armed phalanx frontally, while Plutarch’s 
account specifically describes this fight as a victory for the two-handed sarissa. He also speaks of a force of picked 
Macedonians with sartssat who must be the agema, the peltasts’ elite battalion, because the word he uses derives 
from agema. The conclusion must be that the peltasts fought as an ordinary Hellenistic phalanx in pitched battles, 
although they may conceivably have used lighter equipment for forced marches, on the model of Alexander’s 
pezetairoi. It may seem odd to find troops called peltasts fighting in a phalanx, but since the Macedonian shield 
could be called a pelte it is not inappropriate. The agema at least had gold-decorated equipment, and in general 
Hellenistic armies seem to have been expensively and lavishly equipped, usually from royal arsenals. 


This figure holds his sarissa on his shoulder as on the march; Polybios points out the difficulty of this with such a 
long and unwieldy weapon. His shicld is slung by a baldric; Plutarch speaks of the Macedonians at Pydna swinging 
their pelrai down off their shoulders as they levelled their sarissai. 

Ptolemaic infantry would probably be similar; the Melos helmets are probably Ptolemaic, while ifthe korthubos was 


Egyptian some of them may have used it. The only contemporary painting of a Ptolemaic ranker | know has a white 
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corselet of the usual linen or leather type with waistband and shoulderpieces in a darker hue. He is barelegged with 
short boots instead of greaves. There is no direct evidence on the equipment of the Prolemaic guard infantry, the 
agema. 


39. BACTRIAN GREEK PHALANGITE 


The source for this figure dates after the fall of the last Greek states in India; he is from a coin of the Kushan king 
Kujula Kadphises, who in the Ist century AD ruled much of the territory which had been Greek. The coin is rare, 
referred to as the “Macedonian soldier” type. The man on the coin clearly has a long spear grasped in both hands 
(though because of the limited space of the coin, not all of it is shown) and the small Macedonian round shield. The 
helmet is related to the Bactrian types described under 53, and he has long sleeves, bare legs, boots, and a cuirass 
which seems to have preruges, probably the usual leather or linen type worn by most Hellenistic infantry. What he 
is doing on Kujula’s coinage is not clear, since it is unlikely that there were still Greek units operating, and although 
Kushan coinage was influenced by Greek this warrior is not a known Greek coin motif. It seems certain, though, 
that he must derive from some Bactrian Greek source, and represent one of their soldiers — the full beard and long 
hair suggesting he himself is an Iranian rather than a Greek. 


40. HELLENISTIC SHIELD PATTERNS 


Macedonian shield designs, and those of the various Hellenistic kingdoms that followed them, have two common 
features; the 8-pointed star (sometimes elaborated to 16) which was also common elsewhere, but seems to have 
become a Macedonian national or dynastic emblem in the 4th century; and symmetrical geometric designs based on 
several crescents arranged round the circumference. A fragment of bronze shield-facing from Dodona has a pattern 
of crescents worked in relief. This and the painted examples which are 40f and i here suggest that the units called 
chalkaspides, bronze shields, carried bronze-faced shields with geometric designs in relief; there is no sign that any 
part of the design was picked out with paint. The argyraspides, silver shields, probably had similar shields partly or 
wholly plated in silver (or tin, which would be cheaper). The Macedonian /eukaspides, white shiclds, are less clear; 
but the bronze facing of a shield of phalangite type from Pergamon had no relief design, so these may have had 
shields with white-painted grounds, with any blazon painted on. 


40a, after a clay model from a Macedonian tomb of the early 4th century, is the earliest known Macedonian shield 
blazon, the star alone. It probably predates Philip’s reforms, and has the flat rim of the hoplite shield. No blazons 
attributable to Philip and Alexander are known; but 40b is from coins of Patraios of Paionia, probably Alexander's 
contemporary. It is carried by an infantryman, in trousers and helmet, who is ridden down by a Paionian 
cavalryman. Merker associates it with the killing of a Persian officer by Ariston, leader of Alexander’s Paionians; 
but this Persian was a cavalry officer. The victim’s combination of trousers and Macedonian blazon may mean he 
is a Persian in Macedonian employ and the coin relates to an otherwise unknown incident in the wars of the 
Successors. 40c is from coins of Ialysos, tyrant perhaps of Tasos in Caria c.300, The centre device is not certain, The 
shield is shown in three-quarter view, and is clearly shown as the concave rimless Macedonian infantry type. 40d is 
from Aitolian coins, a trophy along with Celtic shields of the victory of 279; it may be a Macedonian shield looted 
by a Galatian, or have been carried by the Celts’ Thessalian allies. 40e has the monogram of Pyrrhos of Epeiros, 
from a coin he minted as king of Macedon. 


40f-m relate to the Antigonid kings of Macedon. 40f is from a painting celebrating Gonatas’ marriage in 279; it is 
polished bronze with the design in relief. 40g is from a coin of Gonatas; the centre shows the king as Pan. Similar 
portraits of kings or gods occur on other coins, including n and p here, but it seems unlikely they were used on real 
shields. In these cases I have left the centre blank; 40i confirms this is possible. The Dodona fragment has crescents 
like this one, without the small stars; it was probably captured by Pyrrhos from Gonatas and dedicated at Dodona. 
Acoin of Philip V hasa similar shield with 8-pointed stars instead of 6. 40h is from another coin of Philip, borne by 
Athene instead of her usual gorgon. 40i and j are from the painted Lyson and Kallikles tomb; i is painted as polished 
bronze, with thunderbolts between the crescents, while j is, from the outside in; white rim with red zigzag lines; 
dark red with pale green-blue wreath; four circles patterned like coiled rope, all red, blending from dark to orange; 
white circle; pale green-blue centre with white star. 40k and | are infantry shields from the Aemilius Paullus 
monument, commemorating Pydna. 40m is from acoin of the district of Amphaxitis, probably from Perseus’ reign; 
the whirlygig motif may be derived from the star. 40n is from a coin of Macedonia Prima, one of the Roman puppet 
republics formed after Pydna. 


40o is Seleucid, from a coin of Antiochos I. That the anchor was carried this way up is confirmed by a coin 
celebrating a late Seleucid-Ptolemaic alliance; it has Athene’s shield blazoned with the anchor and the Ptolemaic 
eagle. 40p bore a portrait of Antiochos IV. 40g is from the same source as 34. 40r and s are complex designs from the 
Pergamene reliefs; like other equipment carved there, they may be Pergamene, but are more likely trophies, 
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probably Seleucid. 40t is Pergamene, from early coins of the town of Philadelphia, founded by Attalos 
Philadelphos, 159-138 BC. 


No Ptolemaic blazons are known. Coin symbols which might have served as such include an eagle, sometimes with 
a thunderbolt between his claws like later Roman legionary eagles, or a lion’s head. 
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41. HELLENISTIC MERCENARY THUREOPHOROS 


In the 4th century the peltast was the typical mercenary, to the extent that “‘peltasts’’ became a synonym for 
mercenaries, even when it was not technically correct. In the 3rd and 2nd centuries there are numerous references 
to “‘mercenaries” who are not further described or defined, as ifthe term mercenary itself indicated a specific troop 
type; and these are usually acting as equivalents of the earlier peltasts. For instance, in Philip V's army they head his 
column of march in rough country, screening the heavier troops; they are differentiated from the light troops in one 
passage, from the heavies in another. Soon after we learn they are lighter armed than Spartan citizen phalangites. 
Mercenaries often support light troops, for instance at Mantineia. In 195 a significant part of Nabis of Sparta’s 
infantry fights with javelins, and as his citizen infantry were pikemen these must be his numerous mercenaries. It 
may not be true that a// mercenaries were these peltast-equivalents; but mercenary phalangites only appear once, in 
the Prolemaic army at Raphia, and in this case we are clearly told that the whole army had been re-organised and re- 
equippped ‘‘paying no attention to the way they had previously been armed”, so this says nothing about the usual 
mercenary equipment. 


While the mercenaries were thus equivalent to the classical peltast, most did not carry the pelte, and they bore a new 
name. A few illustrations still show small round pelrai, but the oval thureos replaced it almost completely by the 
mid-3rd century. The troops are usually called thureophoroi, when they are called anything but mercenaries. 
Asklepiodotos still uses peltast to mean troops intermediate between phalanx and skirmishers and when used in 
histories it may occasionally mean the same thing. But because the Macedonian infantry shield was sometimes 
called pelte, peltast or peltophoros could be, and was, used for pikemen. The meaning of peltast in the 3rd century 
and later may thus vary from place to place. 
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Thureophoroi are profusely illustrated. Many grave paintings from Alexandria and Sidon show mercenaries from 
the garrisons; there are many Anatolians as well as Greeks, and mercenary units probably varied considerably in 
nationality; Antiochos III’s “mixed auxiliaries of all nationalities” at Magnesia may be typical. The gear is also 
shown by several terracottas from Seleuceia on the Tigris, mostly of Parthian date, perhaps showing the city militia 
which served Parthia. 41a isa pleated tunic from one such statuette; most have the simpler tunic of the main figure, 
with bands of embroidery at sleeve and neck. Clothing colours on the paintings include white, red-brown, rose, blue 
and ochre; one Bithynian from Alexandria seems to have a dark tunic with a broad white stripe down the front. 
Some units may have been uniformed, especially garrisons, since these must have been standing forces, whereas 
troops hired for campaigns may not have been. Cloaks are not always shown and may not have been worn in battle. 


Weapons are long spear, javelins and sword. Javelins are not always shown. The oval thureos was adopted from the 
Galatians, and like theirs was wood covered with leather, with a spined boss and central handgrip. 41b is a near- 
rectangular variant, from the stele of a Bithynian officer, probably early 3rd century. He has killed two enemy, a 
Thracian and a Mysian, probably Lysimachos’ men; one has this shield, the other a conventional oval. Shields are 
usually painted plain white or a pale colour, without a design. Only other defence is an iron or bronze Macedonian 
helmet, sometimes red-crested. 


Those Greek citizen troops who adopted the chureos would be armed much the same. Plutarch says Achaians with 
thureot were armed with spears, fought at a distance skirmishing like peltasts, which must imply javelins, and were 
unarmoured. Boiotians continued to wear their own distinctive helmet, shown with two chureor on a relief. 


42. HELLENISTIC THORAKITES 


Thorakitai, “cuirassiers”, are mentioned by Polybios twice in the Achaian army and once in the Seleucid. They are 
used to support light infantry, sometimes on steep hills, and are either associated with thureophorot or have thureot 
themselves. Clearly they are an armoured but mobile infantry type not fighting in rigid phalanx formation. This 
figure from Sidon, whose fragmentary inscription suggests he is an Anatolian, shows an armoured version of the 
thureophoros who fits the bill nicely. He wears a light version of the Celtic mailshirt, shorter than usual and lacking 
shoulder pieces. He would probably add javelins to his spear, like the last figure. 


H. Russell Robinson suggested the bulbous helmet, shown in the original without cheekpieces and with the rim cut 
away in an inverted V shape to show the deceased’s face better, was a Celtic type. However the outline is equally 
appropriate to some Macedonian types such as the one shown here, from the Pergamon reliefs, and the inverted V 
shape suggests the Macedonian helmet’s customary decoration. 


43. STAFFSLINGER 


Of uncertain but probably Hellenistic origin, the staff sling was a sling on a pole, swung with both arms to project 
heavier missiles than the normal sling to a greater distance. Vegetius describes its use by Romans against elephants, 
apparently under the Republic. It may perhaps have inspired the later one-armed stone-throwing catapults. 


43a shows the kestros or kestrosphendone, first used by the Macedonians under Perseus, and more effective than most 
missiles against Romans sheltering behind their heavy shields. The surviving descriptions, by Livy and the 
lexicographer Suidas, are based on Polybios. It was a spearhead two palms (about 6"/15cm) long attached to a 
wooden shaft half a cubit (9"/23cm) long and a finger thick, with three short wooden flights attached like the 
fletching of an arrow. It was shot from a sling with two thongs of unequal! length; one would be released at the 
moment of discharge, freeing the missile, The descriptions speak as if the kestros was shot from an ordinary hand- 
sling, but it is difficult to visualise such a sling having two thongs, or shooting such a large missile, and a staff-sling 
seems more likely. 


44. TARANTINE CAVALRYMAN 


4th century coins of Taras show her cavalry using shields whilst mounted at a time when no other Greek cavalry did 
so, and it is likely Tarantine influence was responsible for the spread of shields to other Hellenistic cavalry. Cavalry 
called Tarantines first appear as mercenaries in 317 when 2,300 who had “‘come up from the sea” fought for 
Antigonos in Asia. If they came from the coast they could have come from Italy, but Tarantine may already have 
denoted a style of fighting rather than a nationality, since only a generation later Pyrrhos found Taras soft and 
unwarlike, not a likely source for many mercenaries. Later, so-called Tarantines fought for the Seleucids, Sparta, 
Achaia, Athens, Boiotia, Elis and very likely other Hellenistic states too. Sparta’s and Achaia’s at Mantineia seem 
still to have been mercenaries, though probably with no connection with Taras, but Athens’ were citizens, and 
others may also have been. “Tarantine” now only referred to weaponry and tactics. 
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The Tarantine style thus popularised was that of light cavalry skirmishing with javelins and, one must assume from 
the coinage, shields, which were the chief way the Tarantines differed from earlier light horse (like figure 26) — 
although Livy says they also had two horses each, rare in Greece. Tarantine coins of about 380-345 show small 
round cavalry shields as in 44a, only 18” (45cm) or so in diameter, probably the same as the small bossed hide shields 
of carly Roman cavalry (figure 139). The style may have evolved from an Italiote Greek sporting event, the anabates, 
a race for horsemen carrying small shields, known from the 5th century. Later coins show the much larger shield of 
the main figure. It may have been ribbed like that of figure 46, the rib indicating Italian or Celtic origin, but a 3rd 
century coin shows a Tarantine rider with a ribless shield blazoned with the popular 8-point star. Crested Attic 
helmets are shown on some coins; others show riders bareheaded, but as they are “heroically” nude this may not be 
significant. 


Taras also had a few heavy cavalry, known from coinsand sculpture, in the usual muscled cuirass, with probably the 
same arms as the lights. 


45. HELLENISTIC GREEK SHIELDED HEAVY CAVALRYMAN 


This figure is basically similar to 25 with a hoplite-type shield added, based on two reliefs from Thespiai in Boiotia. 
Greek cavalry adopted shields probably in the 3rd century, either after the appearance of Tarantine mercenaries in 
317, or after Pyrrhos’ Italian campaign of 281-75, when he met shielded Tarantine and Roman cavalry and may 
have brought shields back for his cavalry, and the contemporary incursion of shielded Galatian cavalry into Greece. 
The appearance of Thracian cavalry without shields in the early 3rd century Kazanluk paintings (figure 68) inclines 
me to favour the later date rather than postulating a rapid introduction after 317. Most Greek cavalry seem to have 
retained their traditional javelins rather than being re-armed, as the infantry were, after the Macedonian style. For 
possible exceptions see under figure 47. The much praised Aitolian cavalry are said by Livy to have used spears, not 
unfortunately further defined, and some at least wore cuirasses. In view of their general poverty and rapid mobile 
tactics these may perhaps have been non-metallic, but some may well have bought or looted metal armour. 


46. ANTIGONID MACEDONIAN HEAVY CAVALRYMAN 


This figure is from the Aemilius Paullus monument, which clearly shows that Macedonian cavalry, like the last 
figure, had adopted large round shields. These have a central rib like the sAureos indicating Celtic or Italian origin, 
but no metal boss or rim is indicated, and unlike the rhureos this shield is carried with the rib horizontal. Unlike 
Macedonian infantry, no pattern is visible on the shield face. Although Peter Connolly says this shield “‘is certainly 
neither Roman nor Greek” it was in fact used by both, whatever its origin, It occurs on Roman coinage (see figure 
140) and as for the Greeks it is carried by a cavalry officer in typical Hellenistic short plate cuirass and knotted sash 
on arelief from near Daskylion, on the borders of Bithynia and Phrygia. The cavalry on the Aemilius Paullus monu- 
ment carrying these shields cannot be Celts, as Connolly suggests, as we know enough about the orders of battle to 
be fairly certain no Celtic cavalry were present, on either side. In addition, the clearest surviving cavalryman has a 
Macedonian style helmet, with low comb and cheekpieces, very like the silvered iron example from Epeiros, 
discussed under figure 34, depicted here. One rider shown without his shield has the usual cloak and short muscled 
cuirass, 


Macedonian cavalry seem to have discarded the long xysron and reverted to javelins, since Livy describes their con- 
sternation when charged by Roman cavalry; the Macedonians automatically assumed cavalry would skirmish. He 
also mentions Philip V himself fighting with missiles from horseback, outside Athens. The change may have come 
about because using long xyston and large shield together was asking too much of cavalry without saddle or stirrups. 
The reduced shock power would have been acceptable because of the declining role of cavalry. Pyrrhos, who as 
noted may have been responsible for introducing cavalry shields to Greece, seems according to Dionysios of 
Halikarnassos to have had his guards armed with xyston in Italy, but after his return was using a bronze shield on 
horseback in his last battle at Argos (Pausanias records that the Argives kept it as a trophy), so may have adopted 
javelins and shield for himself and his guards. 


47, HELLENISTIC XYSTOPHOROS CAVALRYMAN 


Some Hellenistic cavalry retained the xyson, but those who did so do not seem to have adopted shields, though 
certainty is difficult. This figure is based on a Roman coin celebrating the defeat of Macedon in 168. He may con- 
ceivably be a Macedonian, but as he is shown charging triumphantly rather than defeated and dispirited he is more 
likely a Roman ally, depicted to celebrate their assistance. Cavalry from several Greek states helped Rome during 
this war, but the most important contingent came from Rome’s faithful ally Pergamon, and this figure is most likely 
a Pergamene. Equipment is basically that of figure 30, but the Boiotian helmet became less common in the 3rd 
century, and Macedonian types developed from the Thracian became standard. This man’s crest and feathers may 
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indicate that he comes from a bodyguard unit. Clothing colours would still usually be those noted under figure 30. 
Seleucid and Ptolemaic art occasionally shows long tunic sleeves. 


Apart from Pergamenes, cavalry similarly armed seem to have included Ptolemaic, early Seleucid, later Achaian 
and possibly Athenian troops. Several contemporary illustrations show Ptolemaic cavalry with long xysta and no 
shields, the latest dating about 200 BC, some time after shields had been introduced elsewhere. Seleucid cavalry are 
called xystophoroi by Polybios and Plutarch, and a relief of a shieldless xystophoros, of uncertain date, comes from 
Ephesos. In general, illustrations of Hellenistic cavalry with the long spear are quite numerous, and so are 
illustrations of cavalry with shields; it is not likely to be coincidence that the two are never seen together. 


In Greece proper, Plutarch describes Philopoimen using a xyston, so he may have re-armed the Achaian cavalry, as 
he did their infantry, though he may perhaps have been expressing personal preference alone. Polybios, once 
general of the Achaian League's cavalry, regards large round shields as standard Greek cavalry gear, but this need 
not mean that the Achaian xystophorot used them. Finally, there is a relief of Hellenistic date from Athens showing 
a cavalryman in Boiotian helmet thrusting underarm with a spear, perhaps a xysfon (though the old shorter cavalry 
spear of figure 27 is possible) so the Athenians too may have become xystophorot. 
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48. SELEUCID CATAPHRACT CAVALRYMAN, 2nd CENTURY 


Seleucid cavalry remained like the last figure through the 3rd century. It is possible that some of their Iranian units, 
notably the Medes of the agema, may have been of a more eastern appearance, and may even have continued to use 
partial horse-armour in Persian style, but we have no direct evidence of it. At the battle of Panion in 200, however, 
we hear for the first time of Seleucid cataphracts, very heavily armoured cavalry apparently copied from the 
Parthians met on Antiochos III’s recent eastern campaigns, By Magnesia, if not before, all the regular cavalry 
except the two guards units had become cataphracts. Polybios describes them as “men and horses completely 
armoured”, Asklepiodotos mentions “very heavy equipment protecting both horses and men on all sides with 
armour”. This figure is based on a bronze statuette from Syria. The combination of Hellenistic muscled cuirass and 
pteruges with the laminated tubular arm and leg defences of later cataphracts suggests strongly he is a Seleucid 
cataphract, The armpieces are also shown on the 2nd century Pergamene reliefs, the turned edges at the wrist 
indicating they are metal. It is not clear how they manage to bend at the elbow. They do not cover the hand, though 
Xenophon earlier described a leather armpiece which did, so perhaps leather gauntlets may have been worn with 
this equipment. The helmet, with a metal mask in the form of a bearded face, is also from Pergamon. The statuette 
seems to be wearing a similar helmet, but it is hard to be certain and he could have an open-faced Thracian helmet 
with “bearded” cheekpieces. 48a is a similar bronze Hellenistic masked helmet from Jugoslavia, with provision for 
a crest and with the skull modelled to represent hair. The statuette has an officer’s sash, and an officer would 
certainly wear a crested helmet. The resemblance of these cataphracts to later types, plus the literary descriptions, 
suggests they would have ridden fully armoured horses. 


49. SELEUCID COMPANION CAVALRYMAN, 2nd CENTURY 


Livy describes the Companions at Magnesia ‘with lighter protection for riders and their mounts, but in their other 
equipment not unlike the cataphracts”. This implies they had adopted at least some protection for their horses, at 
the time of the cataphract reforms. Any reconstruction based on this brief description can only be tentative; this 
figures shows a hypothetical but plausible lighter version of the cataphract. He has the masked helmet and 
laminated armpieces of the Pergamon reliefs, but no leg-armour, The rest of his dress, including the elaborately 
decorated preruges and tasselled boots, is from a relief of Seleucus I, a late copy of a Hellenistic original, from Dura. 
His horse has a narrow bronze chamfron with a transverse crest of feathers, and a small poitrail of embossed bronze 
or moulded leather, also from Pergamon. The reliefs may indicate some Pergamene cavalry were similarly 
armoured, but the equipment is probably trophies taken from the Seleucids just as the Galatian arms shown are 
trophies. 


Equipment of the other guards unit, the agema, is never described. As noted above they may perhaps have had horse 
armour even before the cataphracts were developed, and would fairly certainly have had it after. As they and the 
Companions were of similar status and identical numbers, and sometimes fought brigaded together, their 
equipment seems likely to have been broadly similar. The agema may thus have looked more like an Iranian 
trousered version of this figure, with the horse-armour of 167, for instance. 


Seleucid cavalry were elaborately equipped, all those at the Daphnai parade in 165 (including Companions, agema, 
cataphracts and militia) wearing purple cloaks embroidered with gold, the devices including animals — probably 
bees and/or elephants, Seleucid emblems known from coins. The Companions’ bridles were decorated in gold, the 
militia’s in gold or silver; this may indicate bridles of metal plaques as shown for this figure. 


50and51 SELEUCID LIGHT CAVALRY 


These two lightly equipped cavalry probably represent the city militia type mentioned by Polybios when describing 
the Daphnai parade of 165 BC, though cither or both may alternatively be variants on the mercenary Tarantine 
type. 50 is from the same source as 37, and wears a similar Thracian helmet and linen or leather cuirass — note the 
long slit armholes. One figure in the source adds a cloak; another in the background has a soft cap, and may be like 
51. 50’s large shield suggests his main armament was javelins, though weapons no longer survive on the plaque. 51 
is based on terracotta figurines from the early Seleucid capital Seleuceia on the Tigris; he has a smaller round shield 
and would have similar weapons to 50, Details of his dress are unclear because the figurines are not of very high 
quality; thus his tunic might have short sleeves, and it is not entirely clear that this type wore trousers — some 
figurines which certainly do have pointed cap and baggy trousers may be more closely related to Parthian types also 
found. Since the populations of the Seleucid cities of Syria and Mesopotamia were very mixed, however, militia 
units would probably have varied considerably in dress. 
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52 and 53. BACTRIAN GREEK CAVALRY 


52 is taken from a Graeco-Bactrian silver dish. From his costume, he is one of the Iranian nobles who must have 
formed the bulk of the Bactrian kings’ cavalry. Length of the spear is uncertain as it is impaling a lion on the 
original, but the two-handed grip suggests strongly that it is the 12 foot (3.6m) kontos of later cataphracts. It is 
essentially the same as the Macedonian xyston but this example at least lacks a buttspike, He also has a cased bow, 
and wears a muscled cuirass but no helmet, 


53 is more Greek in appearance, {rom a coin of Hermaios, fast Greek king in India. He has a bow the case of which 
also holds a spear; this appears to be fairly short but the limited space of the coin may have affected it. The ends of 
the royal diadem are visible under the helmet brim of the original, indicating the rider represents the king himself. 
The equipment is probably that of a royal bodyguard more Greek in nationality, dress and equipment than the rest 
of the cavalry — much like the Seleucid Companions. Menander’s 500 Yonakas may represent such a force. The 
helmet is of a type apparently common in Bactria and India, shown on many of the kings’ coins. It seems to be of 
Boiotian type, with the addition of decoration on the forehead resembling Macedonian styles. A few helmets have 
the division between peak and neckguard much more sharply emphasised, to give a helmet very like the 
Macedonian style but lacking cheekpieces. 


Both these cavalry ride unarmoured horses, and there is no direct evidence for any Bactrian Greeks using horse- 
armour. Since their Saka, Parthian and Seleucid neighbours all did, however, it is possible that some Bactrians may 
have copied them. 


54. LYKIAN INFANTRYMAN 


Lykia was part of the Persian Empire at the start of this period, but though it enjoyed considerable autonomy, and 
its aristocracy was closely connected with the satraps and other local Persian nobles, most of its cities surrendered 
to Alexander withouta fight. In the Successors’ wars Lykians fought brigaded with Pamphylians for Antigonos and 
Demetrios and then for Lysimachos. This figure is in fact based on 5th century sources (tomb paintings from the 
Karaburun II tumulus near Elmali) but equipment is likely to have been much the same in the 4th. In the 3rd 
century Lykians, like other Anatolians, may have adopted the rhureos; the Lykian mercenaries known from the 
Ptolemaic garrison on Cyprus may have been thureephoroi. The Lykians, Pisidians and Pamphylians in the 
Seleucid army at Magnesia are called peltasts, and may have been ¢shureophoroi or similar; but as they fought in the 
skirmish line they may more likely have been light javelinmen with small round shields like the pelre. 


This warrior has a short light blue tunic, pleated below the waist, and a short white cloak knotted on the left 
shoulder. He has white leggings with black or red garters — Herodotos says the Pisidians had similar crimson 
leggings, anda Lydian wears them on one Persian relief. Shoes and belts are red. Elsewhere on the paintings red is 
a clothing colour, along with green and purple. Main weapon isa short spear with iron points at both ends, It is used 
to thrust, but from the length may be the last of a bunch of javelins, the rest of which have been thrown. A short 
dagger with a black hilt is in a red sheath. Shield is of the hoplite’s Argive type, with a reinforcing panel under the 
arm, and the inside of the shield is painted in dark red, blue and white. 


55. KAPPADOKIAN CAVALRYMAN, c.320 BC 


Kappadokian cavalry fought for Darius at Gaugamela. The country then passed to a Persian noble, Ariarathes, who 
raised a mixed native and mercenary army of 30,000 foot and 15,000 horse. He was killed by the Macedonian regent 
Perdikkas, and Eumenes of Kardia took over the province. For his campaign against Krateros and Neoptolemos in 
321 Eumenes raised numerous Kappadokian cavalry, and they probably provided his later bodyguard. 


This figure’s dress is based on earlier Persian representations of Kappadokians. He has Median tunic, trousers, 
shoes and tiara, the crown stitched in three folds and the cheekpieces knotted behind the head. He also wears a short 
cloak with weights or tassels at the corners, fastened by a Phrygian fibula. The scaled cuirass and kopis could already 
have been worn by Darius’ Kappadokians, but these would have carried javelins while Eumenes, since he was 
raising cavalry as a substitute for Macedonians, would probably have given at least his bodyguard the xyszon, as 
Alexander had already done with Persians, As noted under figure 5, the role of Darius’ Kappadokians suggests 
some nobles may have taken to riding armoured horses and wearing parapleuridia; if so Eumenes’ guards will no 
doubt have done the same, Most cavalry would probably have been lighter. 
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56. KAPPADOKIAN INFANTRYMAN, 2nd CENTURY 


A native dynasty claiming descent from the first Ariarathes later regained Kappadokia, and king Ariarathes IV sent 
Antiochos IV 2,000 infantry “equipped in the Galatian style” who fought at Magnesia; the Kappadokians found 
later assisting the Galatians are probably the same force. This figure has the Kappadokian dress of the last, but 
carries a typical Celtic sword and shield. he might add spear or javelins. Herodotos’ earlier testimony has 
Kappadokians armed with short spear, javelins, and small shield; adopting the Celtic longer sword and larger shield 
may not have changed their fighting methods greatly. 


The northern part of Kappadokia became the kingdom of Pontos, whose army contained Kappadokians, local hill 
tribesmen, Galatians and Greek mercenaries. The prominence of archers in later Pontic armics suggests some 
Kappadokians may have been thus armed. 


57. ELYMAIAN ARCHER 


The people known variously as Elymaians or Kissians inhabited the hills of ancient Elam between Mesopotamia 
and Persia. Their archers fought for the Seleucids at both Raphia and Magnesia. As early as Herodotos’ time they 
dressed and fought much like the Persians, though wearing a fillet round the head rather than the tiara. Persian 
sculpture confirms this, showing Kissians at court in the same long formal robes as the Persians, wearing the fillet 
and also wearing short laced ankle boots instead of low Persian shoes. In battle they, like the Persians, would have 
worn Median tunic and trousers. The result should have been like this reconstruction. 


58 and 59. ARAB ARCHERS 


The Arabs appear on the fringes of Hellenistic history chiefly as mercenaries, though one Arab state plays a role. 
The Nabataean kingdom emerged in south Palestine in the late 4th century, beating off Antigonos One-eye, and in 
the early Ist century BC defeated both the Maccabees and the declining Seleucids in battle, killing the Seleucid king 
Antiochos XII and capturing Damascus. 


Many poorer Arabs would be very ill-clad, probably like 58 with no more than a loincloth beneath their short, dyed, 
belted cloaks, but Persian and south Arabian sculptures shows the richer men wore long calf- or knee-length tunics 
like 59, sometimes with patterned hems. The carefully draped robes sometimes worn on top are clearly not battle 
wear. Sandals were general. The main weapon seems to be the bow, which Herodotos earlier described as long, 
assuming a reverse curve when unstrung, and carried on the right. Strabo adds spear, sword and sling. The Arab 
mercenaries defending Gaza against Alexander fought mostly with missiles, but one attacked the king with sword 
and shield. Figure 58’s sword, on a baldric, is from Persian sculpture. Diodoros describes the Nabataeans beating 
off Antigonos’ expeditions with both arrows and javelins. The infantry of ‘Arabs and neighbouring tribes” serving 
Antiochos III at Raphia were so numerous — 10,000, the largest ofall the Seleucids’ Asiatic levy contingents — as 
to suggest they were the whole available manpower of the local tribes, so probably mixed spearmen, archers and 
others, 


Arab camel-riders fought, or rather failed to fight, for the Seleucids at Magnesia. They were equipped like 59, as 
archers but carrying long thin swords, 6 feet (1.8m) long, so they could reach the enemy from their high perches. 
This is particularly interesting as it suggests these Arabs expected to fight from camel-back; later Arabs more often 
rode to battle but fought on foot. The camel harness is based on a seal from Babylonia, probably of Persian date. 
There is no rein or bridle, and in fact the camel is guided the same way the Numidians controlled their horses, with 
a stick plus a coil of rope round the throat. The rider sits on a saddle-pad atop a chequered cloth. 


Strabo says the Arabs had no horses. This may have been true when the earlier source he took it from was written, 
but by his own day in the Ist century BC was not. A few representations of ridden horses apparently date as early as 
the 2nd century BC. Cavalry would still probably be rare in our era, and mostly armed with spears or javelins. 


60 and61. MACCABEAN INFANTRY 


There is very little contemporary evidence on the appearance of Judas’ and his successors’ troops, and these 
reconstructions largely use later evidence for dress and the Rule of War for armament. Costume is that found in the 
Bar-Kokhba cave finds, dating to the 2nd century AD and known from other sources of roughly the same era. 
Costume of the Maccabean era was probably similar, but this cannot be certain. Tunic is wool or linen made of two 
rectangular sheets sewn together at the shoulders, with a hole left for the head, apparently left unstitched down the 
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sides but presumably belted, Tunics are often white with purple stripes down front and back, otherwise red, saffron 
yellow, indigo blue, or black. Also worn is a rectangular mantle, decorated with a notch-ended band of colour and 
probably a fringe. It usually seems to have been draped to leave the right shoulder uncovered and held in position 
with the left hand. If worn in battle it would obviously have to be fastened by a pin or brooch, and might perhaps 
have been worn like 61, which does leave the right shoulder free, or else like a conventional cloak. Leather sandals 
are worn. 


60 is a slinger; these are mentioned in the Rule and perhaps hinted at in 7 Maccabees. He is very likely typical of the 
early guerilla forces, while similar light troops would also serve in later armies. In the early stages of the revolt 
Judas’ men were very short of arms, “who nevertheless had neither armour nor swords to their minds’’. Captured 
Seleucid equipment supplied most of the deficiency, Judas himself using till his death the sword he had taken from 
the defeated Seleucid general Apollonios. 
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61 is the infantry type who is the mainstay of the forces described in the Ru/e. He has no armour but carries a shield 
2'2 cubits long by 142 broad (45"/1.14m by 27"/0.68m), a spear 7 cubits (10' 6"/3.2m) long, javelins and a sword. 
It will readily be seen that he is armed just like the common mercenary thureophoros (figure 41) of Hellenistic 
armies, which is hardly surprising if the Rule does indeed reflect Maccabean practice, as they would start by using 
captured Hellenistic equipment, later no doubt copying it. Attempts have been made to suggest Roman parallels for 
this passage, identifying the shield with the Roman scutum, but the lack of armour is in marked contrast to Roman 
practice, as is the long spear, and the Hellenistic parallel is far closer. The Rule describes the shield as bronze-faced 
and the sword ornamented in gold, silver and gems, but these are probably literary conceits reflecting no real 
practice. 


62and63. MACCABEAN CAVALRY 


Again these are taken from the Rule. 62 represents the younger cavalrymen assigned to support the infantry, 
unarmoured and armed with bow and javelins. 


63 is one of the older men deployed on the wings, and while parts of his equipment have clear Hellenistic parallels 
he does present some curious features, and is perhaps the most questionable of these reconstructions. The Rule says 
‘they and their mounts shall wear breastplates, helmets and greaves; they shall carry in their hands bucklers and a 
spear 8 cubits (12 feet/3.65m) long.” Unfortunately the manuscript is damaged at the references to horse armour 
and to the length of the spear, so the reading here is uncertain. Ifthe length of the spear is correct, however, it would 
clearly seem to be the Hellenistic xyston. Possibly dubious features are the use of a shield with such a long spear, in 
apparent contrast with Hellenistic practice, and the wearing of greaves, unusual for cavalry. I have shown the 
helmet as a typical Macedonian type such as might have been taken from the Seleucids; the cuirass is not, and a 
Hellenistic plate cuirass could be substituted. The style of armour I have shown is a cuirass of Hellenistic cut, with 
shoulder-pieces and preruges, but made of laced metal lamellae, from a Palmyran sculpture of the Ist century AD. 
Lamellar armour was widespread under the Assyrians. What became of it after their fall is uncertain, but it cannot 
have died out, as this example shows. Hellenistic forces knew lamellar horse armour at least (figure 167), and it is 
possible that lamellar cuirasses may have continued in use throughout the Persian and Hellenistic periods, perhaps 
even in common use in Syria and Palestine, and that the Palmyran sculpture may represent a style of respectable 
antiquity, which would seem a likely candidate for Seleucid and Maccabean use, The books of the Maccabees 
unfortunately make little reference to armour, and though Judas is described as wearing a corselet its type is not 
mentioned. 


64. PAIONIAN CAVALRYMAN 


The Paionian tribes had by the mid-4th century formed a small kingdom north of Macedon, Throughout our period 
it was dominated by its southern neighbour, and both under Lysimachos and under the later Antigonids was 
directly incorporated into Macedon. Paionian cavalry fought for Alexander, and infantry for Perseus. This man is 
based on the coins of king Patraios which also provide 40b. The creases of the tunic have been identified as preruges, 
and hence the figure said to be armoured; but enlarged photographs clearly show he is unarmoured. The tunic, 
square-necked with elbow-length sleeves, falls into heavy folds (or possibly is patterned in stripes?) both above and 
below the waist. He has a crested Attic helmet and thrusts underarm with a spear about 7 feet/2.15m long; he would 
probably have a sword on a baldric though none is shown on the coin. His large saddlecloth extends round the 
horse’s chest and has a pebbled finish probably indicating fur or sheepskin. 


The Agrianes were a Paionian tribe not included in the Paionian state, but with a king of their own. They provided 
light infantry to Macedon, but no cavalry are mentioned. They may have dressed similarly to this figure. 


65 and 66. THRACIAN INFANTRY 


Thracians were typically red-haired and grey- or blue-eyed. Their traditional dress was the patterned tunic and 
foxskin cap of figure 67, the fawnskin boots of 26, and a long cloak, the zeira, geometrically patterned in bright 
colours. Their main traditional infantry type was the peltast armed with thrusting spear or javelins, sword or 
dagger, and the pelte (see figure 20). Infantry with this dress and armament are common in 6th-5th century Greek 
art, and still described by Xenophon in the early 4th. They would probably still be in use at the start of our period; 
the costume is still worn by the Thracian warrior goddess Bendis on an Athenian relief of about 350. 


Later infantry are still essentially javelinmen — spearmen are last mentioned in 322, when a Macedonian general 
sent some to arrest the Athenian orator Demosthenes — but style of both costume and equipment has changed. 65 
is from the late 4th or early 3rd century Odrysian tomb-paintings at Kazanluk. He is clean-shaven while most earlier 
Thracians are shown bearded. He wears low yellowish, or red- brown shoes with upturned toes, and his tunic could 
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be short-sleeved, or sleeveless in which case it was probably fastened at the shoulder with pins, as it is occasionally 
shown leaving the right shoulder bare like the exomis of figure 17. Clothing colours are white, off-white, cream, 
rose, light blue, light green and a variety of reds and red-browns. Most infantrymen wear bronze Attic helmets, one 
with a pale blue crest. One figure however is bare-headed and long-haired; another, who wears a cloak, has the 
curious headgear shown in 65a, painted in the ochre used for bronze. The helmet of 66, the type generally called 
Thracian, was perhaps commonest. In contrast to earlier fashions, cloaks and tunics are usually plain, though the 
tunic of this figure, red-brown with one white stripe on each sleeve and two down each side, is worn by a servant 
elsewhere in the tomb. 


Weapons are two javelins and a curved iron blade, shown here as a sword of a type found at Vinograd, though it 
could perhaps be a shorter version of 66’s weapon. Swords would probably be worn from a baldric. The shield used 
is the oval thureos, either the shape shown here or the squared-off Celtic type. The face shows the same metal strip 
boss that the Celts used; the central spine is not clearly shown, though may be represented by slightly darker paint. 
However the Bithynian stele discussed under figure 41 confirms that Thracians did use the thureos with the usual 
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spine. Since the paintings probably predate the Galatian invasions of Thrace, Macedon and Greece, it seems likely 
that the Thracians adopted the thureos before the Greeks did, either from earlier contacts with the Celts, or from the 
Illyrians, who used the same type of shield (figure 73), The Kazanluk shields are painted in light ochre; Thracians 
serving Perseus of Macedon carried white chureot. Round shields were also used; 65b shows one with a central silver 
plaque, dating c.350-300; similar round plaques have also been found. 65c is carried by the goddess Bendis on a 
Bithynian coin of Nikomedes I (279-255), along with two javelins and a straight sword with scabbard and baldric. 
The shield is either decorated with circles of rivets, or perhaps has an embossed metal facing. 


66 represents one of Perseus’ Thracians at Pydna, with black tunic, white thwreos, greaves, and the enigmatic 
rhomphaia as his main weapon, This is the only recorded instance of a Thracian unit apparently wearing uniform, 
and contrasts with the varied colours of the Kazanluk paintings. The rhomphaia (or rumpia, in Latin) is first 
mentioned in Thracian hands by Livy, who describes Philip V's Thracians in 200 finding it long enough to be 
inconvenient in woods; he also describes Perseus’ men at the Kallinikos skirmish in 171 using it to hamstring horses 
and to carry severed Roman heads as trophies. Plutarch, using the eyewitness account of Scipio Nasica, describes 
Thracians at Pydna “brandishing straight rhomphaias, heavy with iron, on their right shoulders”. In the Ist 
century AD, Valerius Flaccus’ Argonautica mentions Bastarnae carrying a bark shield and a rumpia with an iron 
blade the same length as the wooden haft. This strongly suggests the identification of the rhomphaia with the bill- 
like weapon shown here, used on the 2nd century AD Adamklissi reliefs by warriors often identified as Bastarnae. 
It has the right proportions of iron to wood, is suitably long and heavy, and it is swung with both hands. This would 
entail slinging the shield on the back; earlier Thracian pe/tai were certainly thus slung. This weapon seems to fit the 
various ancient descriptions better than any other, with the possible exception of Plutarch’s “‘straight’’; but the 
curvature of the Adamklissi blades varies greatly, and examples like that carried by this figure are straight for most 
of their length. A blade which might be from such a weapon was found at Olynthos on the Thracian coast, probably 
dating from the siege of 348; at 15.3” /39cm it is shorter than that of the main figure, but comparable to some of the 
more sharply curved Adamklissi examples. 66a shows this blade mounted on an Adamklissi shaft. If, however, this 
Olynthos blade actually belonged to some agricultural implement, then the rhomphaia may have been copied by the 
Thracians from the Bastarnae, or invented, in the 3rd century. 


Of Perseus’ three Thracian infantry contingents, the rhomphaia-wielders were probably the “‘free’’ Thracian 
mercenaries; the Odrysian infantry were more likely to be skirmishers attached to the elite Odrysian cavalry, and 
the Thracian settlers, from their association with Paiones and Agrianes, were probably light-armed javelin 
skirmishers. Philip V’s Thracians carried javelins as well as the rhomphaia, This man has a dagger as an auxiliary 
weapon; both straight and curved daggers have been found. 
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67. THRACIAN ARCHER 


This figure is from a probably 4th-century silver belt-plaque. He has the traditional beard, fox-skin cap (alopektis) 
and pattern-edged tunic. The quiver hanging from his waistbelt is taken from a 6th-century vase-painting of a 
similar kneeling archer; the dagger is conjectural. Small bronze socketed arrowheads with three barbs, found at 
Olynthos and elsewhere, may be Thracian. 


Other light infantry — javelinmen and a few slingers — may have dressed similarly, wearing the cap instead of the 
heavier types’ helmet. Thracian wicker shields (gerrha) were among the Roman trophies from Pydna. This could 
indicate that the Thracian thureoi were made of wicker, rather than the usual heavier wooden construction, but is 
more likely to mean that light infantry still carried the old wicker pe/raz. 


68 and 69. THRACIAN LIGHT CAVALRY 


These are typical of the majority Thracian cavalry type, unarmoured and armed with javelins and probably sword, 
usually the Ropis. 68 is from the Kazanluk paintings; he has a plain cloak rather than the earlier patterned type, and 
wears a typical Thracian helmet. The saddlecloth is red with yellow decoration, except that the tassels on the rear 
points are white. Others are straight-edged and plain red. 


69 is from a carved sarcophagus from Ladschane in Bulgaria, probably of the late Hellenistic cra. His saddlecloth, 
to judge from the ragged edge, is probably an animal-skin; unusually it has a strap for the horse’s rump as well as the 
breast. The rider wears long sleeves and the high laced boots of earlier Thracian costume. This figure indicates that 
Thracian cavalry, like their neighbours, adopted the shield, probably some time in the 3rd century when the Greeks 
and Macedonians seem to have taken it up. 


70. GETIC HORSE ARCHER 


The Getai, a north Thracian people of the Danube valley, rose to prominence in the late 4th century, fighting the 
Macedonians under Alexander and Lysimachos; their power seems to have been broken by the Galatian invasion. 
They and their neighbours were under heavy Scythian influence, and many fought as mounted archers in Scythian 
style. This figure is based on Achaemenid Persian reliefs of their Thracian subjects, and his Scythian coat and 
trousers suggest he represents one of these northerners. The original relief has a pointed cap of Scythian type, but 
T have substituted a bronze Thracian helmet, a 4th-century example from a later Getic grave. Footwear is unclear 
on the relief, but the toes turn up. The bow would be the Scythian composite type in a leather goryros; Getic sites 
have produced numerous small bronze three-edged arrowheads, as well as iron spearheads, curved swords and 
knives, similar to southern Thracian types. He rides on a simple saddle as discussed under 72. 
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71. THRACIAN NOBLE HEAVY CAVALRYMAN 


At the beginning of the 4th century Xenophon saw a Thracian prince with a retinue of cuirassed cavalry, and the 
richest nobles throughout this period would no doubt be armoured. This figure is typical of the early and mid-4th 
century. His bronze plate cuirass is a late improved version of the “bell” type, a variant worn in Greece at the 
beginning of the 5th century, but found in Thrace till the middle of the 4th. Unlike the early bell cuirass, this style 
has only a narrow out-turned flange at the waist, and instead ofa high collar to protect the throat, the neck is cut low 
leaving the upper chest exposed. Unlike Greek examples, which were worn with preruges probably attached to an 
undergarment, the Thracian cuirasses have a row of holes along the edges to take a lining, and this probably 
indicates they were worn without preruges. The exposed throat and upper chest were covered by a crescent shaped 
gorget of silver-plated gilded iron, decorated with bands of relief ornamentation; it has an upstanding collar to 
protect the throat, and a narrow hinged strip fastens round the back of the neck. The collars seem to have stayed in 
use longer than the cuirasses, as two examples date from the second half of the 4th century (from the Maltepe 
tumulus and Vurbitsa), and a gorget of similar shape and date, but of bronze scales on leather, comes from a 
Macedonian grave. These examples are not associated with cuirasses, and in fact it is not at all clear what armour 
was worn when the late bell style went out of fashion. One grave (1st century BC, from Beroe south of the Balkan 
mountains) produced scale armour, but generally this was confined to the north (next figure). Possibly linen or 
leather cuirasses were worn (there are earlier examples of metal fittings for Greck-style non-metal cuirasses) or 
perhaps the Hellenistic cavalry muscled cuirass, though no traces of this type survive. 


This figure’s helmet is a horned bronze example, with crest and iron cheekpieces, from a 4th century grave at 
Bryastovets near the Black Sea. This splendid example probably belonged to a man of high rank, and the plainer 
style of 68 would no doubt be commoner. At least one iron helmet has been found, and one leather example with 
bronze neck- and cheek-guards and ornamental appliques. Otherwise this man is similar to the light cavalry, and the 
noble heavies no doubt adopted shields at the same time. Saddlecloth is again a Kazanluk example, brown on cream. 


72. NORTH THRACIAN NOBLE CAVALRYMAN 


Based chiefly on a group of mid-4th century silver-gilt plaques showing mounted heroes, from Letnitsa in the 
Triballian country, this man represents 71’s counterparts among the Triballoi, Getai and the other northern tribes. 
He wears long sleeves, here rolled up, and trousers. Armour is a bronze or iron scale cuirass, with scaled preruges, 
short sleeves, and a small collar of upright plates. Scale armour in Thrace is in general confined to the northern 
areas, and is probably a product of Scythian influence. One 4th or 3rd century Getic grave held a cuirass of iron 
strips linked with wire rings, perhaps related to the bronze strip limb-defences described under 77. 


One of the Letnitsa plaques shows the hero hunting, wearing greaves with a face at the knee; elaborate partly gilt 
silver greaves with similar faces have been found at Triballian Vratsa and Getic Aghighiol. These are expensive 
display items, but the plaque suggests cheaper versions may have been used for war and the hunt, so they are shown 
here. Also shown is the elaborate partly gilt silver helmet found with the Aghighiol greave; it has gilded eyes on the 
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forehead and the cheekpiece bears a horseman similar tothe Letnitsa heroes except that his hair curls and his cuirass 
is shown as smooth (linen or leather?) not scaled. Again, cheaper versions of this expensive helmet may perhaps 
have been used in action, as bronze Greek and Thracian styles certainly were. But all the Letnitsa warriors are in 
fact bare-headed, mostly with short hair but occasionally with the topknot of 72a. 72b and 72c are two gold 
ceremonial helmets from Cotofenesti and Baiceni respectively, of similar style to the Aghighiol example, though 
both have their skulls covered with stylised curls (or flame symbols). An example from the Iron Gates is even closer 
to the Aghighiol style. 


The Letnitsa plaques show the warrior armed with a spear, like most Thracian cavalry, and no doubt a sword would 
be added. They also suggest a simple saddle.One of the horses from the Kazanluk paintings has a low dark brown 
saddle on a cream and brown cloth, shown here. This suggests the southern Thracians were aware of the simple 
Scythian saddle, having no doubt learned of it through their northern cousins. 


73 and74. ILLYRIAN WARRIORS 


General appearance and dress of these figures are from earlier artistic sources, no representations of Illyrians 
apparently surviving from our era. Latest of these sources is a decorated urn from Ribic, perhaps early 4th century. 
A bronze belt-clasp from Vace in Slovenia, 5th century or earlier, shows similar warriors. They are clean-shaven, 
barefoot, and wear short, sleeveless, unbelted tunics, decorated with a fondness for vertical stripes. 


73 is from one of the northern tribes, like the Ribic and Vace warriors; they were distinguished from the tribes 
nearer to Macedon and Epeiros by their preference for oval shields like the Italian scura (there seem 10 have been 
close connections between the early cultures of Illyria and north Italy). 73a and 73b are alternative types. 
Southerners favoured a small round convex shield similar to the Macedonian type, sometimes decorated in the same 
style. It may thus have been of similar bronze-faced construction. The Macedonian-style star-and-crescent patterns 
occur at times and places where they do not apparently refer to Macedonian rule, so may well be part of a joint 
heritage shared by Macedonians and Illyrians from early times. 74a and 74b are from coins of the coastal town of 
Skodra, probably late 3rd century; 74c is froma stone relief from Baush. The main figure hasa shield patterned with 
concentric circles, from an earlier bronze model. 


Weapons could be spear, javelins, sword and light axe. Spears may have become more common with the apparent 
increase in hand-to-hand fighting. Some seem to have been quite long, to judge from the sheer size of some of the 
spearheads; Appian describes the north Illyrian Japudes using long spears against Augustus, probably the sidina of 
earlier Roman poetry. The typical sword was a short curved weapon with the cutting edge on the inside, similar to 
the weapon of 65; it was also used in Epeiros. 
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73 wears a Negau helmet, a conical bronze type with a narrow thick brim, sometimes crested, also used in north 
Italy and Etruria. 74 has a late example of the Greck helmet style normally called Myrian, obsolete in Greece in the 
early 5th century but lasting in Illyria perhaps as late as the 2nd. This one, from near Apollonia, lacks the 
characteristic double crest ridge of earlier models. Other early helmet types characteristic of Illyrians may still have 
been in use at the start of our era, but soon disappeared, if they had not already. These included the broad-brimmed 
pot of 74d and the light Smarteja type of 74e, of wicker reinforced with metal studs and plates. Other armour was 
very rare and probably limited to chieftains, occasional sculptures showing Greek greaves, while cuirasses of studs 
made in the style of 74¢ may also have existed, 


Light infantry included slingers, javelinmen and perhaps a few archers; unlike the other types archers are not 
mentioned in battle accounts, but bronze arrowheads have been found. They may perhaps have been solely hunting 
weapons, Light infantry would no doubt look like poor versions of these warriors, but lacking helmet and perhaps 
sword and shield. Many slave warriors would also look much [ike poor Iilyrians, but others might wear remnants of 
their original national costume — Illyrian slaves including many Greeks and Italians. 


75. ILLYRIAN CAVALRYMAN 


Never numerous, Illyrian cavalry were unarmoured javelin skirmishers. The Vace clasp shows them without 
shields. The later Romans called shielded javelin cavalry “Illyrian”, which implies they adopted shields at some 
time — perhaps in the 3rd century BC when their Greek and Macedonian neighbours also took them up. This 
figure’s helmet is a bronze Macedonian type, found in Lake Ochrida on the Illyrian-Macedonian frontier, inscribed 
with the name of a 3rd-century [Illyrian king, Monunios. It has a flat metal crest, with a hole in it, riveted on. 


76. SCYTHIAN HORSE ARCHER 


The Scythians wore their hair very long. They are usually shown with long beards, and with high cheekbones and 
broad flat noses. They may have worn tattoos on the arms and hands, as men of the similar Altai culture did. This 
figure is the basic Scythian light cavalryman in the costume best depicted by Greek precious metalwork made for 
the Scythian market in the 4th-3rd centuries. He wears a crossover-fronted coat cut short in the back but coming to 
a long point in the front, baggy trousers usually tucked into soft, low boots, and a pointed cap though Scythians are 
quite often shown bareheaded, Clothes were of silk, leather, felt, wool or linen. Coats could be lined with ermine, 
sable or other furs, and were trimmed at the edges with fur, patterned felt applique, or rectangular gold plaques 
decorated in relief. There might also be decoration around the upper arm and down the centre of the back. Trousers 
too were highly decorated. As for colours, one coat dyed red and green has been found, while the Altai tombs at 
Pazyryk have produced a shirt and a cap in white edged with red, and other textiles in various reds, crimson, sand, 
brown, yellow, cream, blue, purple, black and white. These bright colours would usually be dulled by dirt as the 
Scythians did not wash (probably for religious reasons). 
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Main weapon is a short recurved composite bow of horn, wood and sinew, with a sinew string. It shoots very light 
arrows, which in the Altai had their shafts painted black and red, with small socketed heads, typically cast bronze 
though bone and iron could also be used. Bow and arrows were carried together in a case called a gorytos, hung from 
the belt on the left, although as the Scythians are shown shooting in the conventional right-handed manner they 
must have used the right hand to draw the arrows. The case could hold 200 or more arrows. Rich men would have 
the gorycos faced with a thin sheet of gilded silver, highly decorated with Greek designs in relief; poorer archers 
would make do with leather no doubt decorated with dyed felt or leather appliques. Herodotos says human skin, 
from enemy hands, was favoured for covering the bowcase because of its whiteness. As well as hands, the Scythians 
used enemy skulls for drinking cups and scalps to decorate their bridles. 


Secondary weaponry would be dagger or axe, and occasionally a javelin, Daggers or short swords were of the Persian 
akinakes type, usually worn on the right in Persian style though one illustration shows the scabbard on the left. 
Again hilt and scabbard could be decorated with gold sheet. 


By the 2nd century Celtic weapons were occasionally used, under the influence of the Bastarnai then dominating 
the Dniester valley. One grave from the Crimean Scythian capital contained the helmet shown in figure 124i, Celtic 
swords and a Scythian bowcase. 


77. SCYTHIAN NOBLE 


This man is based on the central figure of the 4th-century gold Solokha comb. Such heavy equipment, like that 
found in prineely graves, may have become commoner under the influence of the armoured Sarmatians. Certainly 
in 310 the Crimean Scythians had a body of picked cavalry well enough equipped to charge straight through a 
Sarmatian army. This figure wears norma! Scythian dress plus Greek greaves, old-fashioned Corinthian helmet and 
a scaled corselet. 77a shows another Greek bronze helmet, an “Illyrian” type (figure 74) with the characteristic 
double crest ridge of that type. It has been cut down and had a peak riveted on. It was found in the Crimea along with 
a fragment of bronze scales on a leather backing, no doubt from a cuirass, and another armour fragment of thin 
bronze strips on leather, like much later “splinted”’ arm and leg defences. Other scale armour was iron; one iron 
cuirass was decorated with copper scales at shoulders and the lower edge. This man’s cuirass has shoulder-pieces 
but not preruges. Greek bronze plate was occasionally used. 


Weapons are bow and javelins, and a short sword has also been shown. He has a wicker shield slung on his back; 77b 
shows the shape, 77c is a similar shield of pelre shape, carried by a second cuirassed figure on the comb, who since 
he stands by a fallen horse is probably a dismounted cavalryman. In earlier centuries small round shields faced with 
iron or gold were used, but they seem to have fallen out of favour. 
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78 and 79. SCYTHIAN INFANTRY 


Although the Scythians were famous for their cavalry they could produce large numbers of infantry. Some may 
have been subjected peasants but these two are true Scythians. 78 is an archer no different from his cavalry counter- 
part. He carries an axe, which could be decorated in gold. These are light-headed long-hafted weapons usually 
shown carried by dismounted bowmen (though some may be men who would mount to fight). One Scythian is 
illustrated using the eastern sagaris (see 84) but this more conventional axe was obviously far commoner. 79 has two 
javelins and the characteristic Scythian infantry shield of hide stretched over a wooden frame. 79a is a slightly 
different shaped shield, showing the grip, once again from the Solokha comb. 


80. MAIOTIAN INFANTRYMAN 


This is one of two figures shown on a gilt gorytos-plate of the 4th century defeating Scythians. Though his axe, 
shield and bowcase are similar to Scythian types, and his companion has a Scythian short sword and coat, this man 
is stripped to the waist in very un-Scythian style, while both men are beardless, wear their hair shorter than do 
Scythians, and are depicted without the Scythians’ high cheekbones and flat noses. Rostovtzeff therefore suggests 
they are members of one of the indigenous tribes of the northern Black Sea coast, the Sindi, Tauri and Maiotians, 
who were probably related to the ancient Kimmerians and to the Thracians. The Tauri were independent till the 
2nd century, the Sindi and Maiotians subject to the Bosporan Greeks. Similar tribesmen will have provided many 
of the peasant subjects of the Scythians and Sarmatians, who may have fought for their masters as infantry. 


81. BOSPORAN INFANTRYMAN 


The new army which emerged in the Bosporan state in the 3rd century was not very Greek in apppearance. Greek 
equipment like 81a (a gilded bronze helmet, late 4th century, with high Thracian skull but with a nasal) gave way 
to Sarmatian-style armour and weapons among the cavalry. This figure is based on a number of terracotta figurines 
of infantrymen. He has a tunic decorated in Scythian style, loose trousers, and a tall cap closest to Thracian types. 
His shield is the Hellenistic rhureos, and weapons are javelins, perhaps spear, and short sword. Others were archers. 


82. EARLY SARMATIAN HORSE ARCHER 


This figure is from a gold openwork plaque from Czar Peter the Great’s Siberian collection, probably eastern 
Sarmatian work of the 3rd-2nd centuries BC. Sarmatians are almost always shown beardless, but occasionally with 
moustaches. He has a Scythian-style decorated coat and tighter trousers than usual. Clothing materials and 
decoration were probably similar to Scythians, but where gold plaques were used they were not the rectangular 
figured Scythian types but small crescents, rosettes, and other geometric shapes. The western Sarmatians also 
adopted cloaks from the Greeks. Main weapon is a Scythian-style composite bow, with an unusual combined 
bowcase-quiver; the Scythian gorytos was also used. Arrowheads were small, usually three-edged and barbed, of 
bone, bronze or iron. Swords were worn on the right and varied from short akinakes types slightly longer than 
Scythian models to long slashing blades up to 4 feet/].2m in length. They could be highly decorated with gold, at 
this period often with polychrome and jewelled inlay. 


83. RHOXOLANI CAVALRYMAN 


The Rhoxolani were a major western Sarmatian tribe who moved west across the Don in the 2nd century BC and 
towards the end of that century attacked the Bosporan kingdom. Strabo describes them at that period as lightly 
armed with helmets and cuirasses of raw oxhide, wicker shields, spears, bows and swords. This seems to be the 
equipment of the cavalry who made up the majority of at least the effective troops (Sarmatian infantry being 
sometimes numerous but never much use) and grave finds confirm that most Rhoxolani were lightly armed horse 
archers until the Ist century AD. Cuirasses were probably of rawhide scales, perhaps lacquered red; an alternative 
possibility is the laminated hide armour shown on the base of Trajan’s Column and as figure 88a in The Armies and 
Enemies of Imperial Rome. The helmets were probably leather with a metal frame like those shown in later art. The 
shape of the wicker shield is not specified by Strabo; the Scythian styles of 77a and b are possible. The bow is kept 
in a birchbark quiver, and arrowheads were usually iron. The sword shown is a relatively short type with a ring 
pommel; a longer sword with spherical pommel was also in use. Strabo uses /ongche for the spear, implying a fairly 
light spear or a javelin. 


Some Sarmatian cavalry however were already more heavily armoured, carrying a longer lance, as shown in figure 
88 of The Armies and Enemies of Imperial Rome. This style emerges in the 4th and 3rd centuries in the Sarmatian 
Prokhorovka culture of the southern Urals, probably under the influence of the Massagetai. The nobles of the 
Rhoxolani probably fought in this way. Among the Siracae, in the Kuban valley, the nobles fought in this style, as 
armoured lancers with long sword and bow; the bulk of the people lacked armour, but unlike the Rhoxolani they did 
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use the long lance. Equipment of the armoured lancers included conical bronze or iron helmets and armour for both 
rider and horse, usually of bronze, iron or horn scales, but iron plate seems to have been used occasionally. The 
Siracae also used numerous light infantry, notably archers, but these may have been subject peasants of a different 
nationality, all the Sarmatians proper thus being to some extent an aristocracy. 


Some at least of the Sarmatian women fought alongside their men. Herodotos records in the 5th century that a girl 
was not allowed to marry until she had killed a foe in battle. Female graves continue to include weapons through our 
period, both those of light horse archers (a grave in the Dnieper valley had sword and quiver of arrows) and of 
armoured lancers (a burial perhaps of the Sarmatian wife of a Scythian ruler held scale armour and lanceheads as 
well as arrows). Such female warriors wore the same costume as the men; women usually wore their hair long and 
braided. 


84. SAKA HORSE ARCHER 


This man is from a relief of the Persian king Artaxerxes II] Ochos (358-338). Costume and equipment are very 
similar to his western cousin, 76. The cap is taller, and Persian artists use different cap styles to denote different 
tribes. His coat is cut higher in front than at the back, almost like a tailcoat. His loose trousers are tucked into short 
leggings, tied at the top. The main weapon is a composite bow of the Scythian type, but he also carries a bronze- 
headed sagaris. This axe-like weapon has a point like a pick, balanced by a small hammerhead. It was used by the 
Saka and neighbouring nomad tribes in central Asia and Siberia, and adopted from them by Sarmatians and 
Persians, who used it occasionally. From his belt, which for a noble could be covered in gold plates, he wears an 
akinakes thonged to his right leg. The weapon has an iron blade and a bronze hilt with the pommel in the shape of 
a crouching ibex. One Saka on a Persian relief has his akinakes worn under his coat skirts, with only the chape of the 
scabbard visible. 


Some Saka tribes at least could raise infantry, archers like this man and spearmen with light round shields, who are 
illustrated later in the art of Saka India. 


The British Museum has a small bronze figurine from western Iran, dressed very like this figure, who may be an 
early Parthian, the Parthian state of course being founded by a Saka tribe. They originally used the Scythian style 
of bow, but somewhen before the mid Ist century BC had replaced it with a longer but less deeply recurved bow 
very like those previously used by the Persians. An example was found in the Yrzi necropolis on the banks of the 
Euphrates. It is 58”/1.47m long, Parthian bows seem to have been built longer and heavier than their Persian 
ancestors, and the effects reported in accounts of Parthian battles with Rome in the Ist century BC suggests they 
had greater penetrative power. 


85. EARLY SAKA ARMOURED CAVALRYMAN 


Herodotos records the Massagetai, a major Saka people, already used armoured cavalry riding partly armoured 
horses in the 5th century BC. Similar armoured Massagetai fought for Darius at Gaugamela. This man’s long 
sword comes from a Massagetic grave, but otherwise he is a fairly tentative reconstruction. The troops at 
Gaugamela wore more personal armour than Greek cavalry, as well as having horse armour. This implies 
something additional to a cuirass; given the equipment of their Persian neighbours and of the next figure, 
parapleuridia seem likely, Helmets may have been worn instead of the cap shown, An armoured Saka cavalryman 
shot by a Macedonian catapult-bolt at the Jaxartes battle had a shield; these are not mentioned for the Massagetai at 
Gaugamela, although they were not normal cavalry equipment at the time and might have excited attention if used. 
This figure carries a light rectangular shield made of 35 round sticks passed through a thin leather sheet, in such a 
way as to produce a lozenge pattern, and carried by a broad leather loop. 85a is a similar, larger shield. Both are from 
the Altai culture’s tombs at Pazyryk, perhaps the easternmost outpost of the Saka peoples. They seem to have been 
hung at the horse’s saddlebow on the right when not in use. Apart from the sword he is armed with spear and bow. 
Spears were probably still quite light at the start of our period, but were soon replaced by the next figure’s longer 
lance. 


86. LATER SAKA ARMOURED CAVALRYMAN 


This figure is in fact based on a coin of Azes, a Ist century BC Saka king in India, but the equipment of the last figure 
was replaced by heavier styles like this well before the end of our period. The long heavy lance, called Aontos by the 
Greeks, was adopted in the 4th of 3rd century. At that time it appears in the graves of the Prokhorovka culture, 
which represents an intrusive eastern element, a branch of the Massagetai, living among and probably ruling, the 
eastern Sarmatians. The Massagetai may conceivably have copied the long spear from the xysron of the 
Macedonians, but dating of the graves is not sufficiently precise to tell whether the kontos was in use before the 
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Macedonians arrived. Shortly before 200 BC the Seleucids adopted the complete cataphract panoply from the 
Parthians; their Saka neighbours and relatives will have been similarly equipped. 


Azes’ defensive armour is similar to that of later Kushan cataphracts illustrated on frescoes from Khalchayan in 
Uzbekistan, not surprisingly since the Kushan replaced the Saka in India and neighbouring areas. | have used the 
Kushan example for details such as the collar of small upstanding lamellae, which seem to be indicated but not 
clearly shown on the coins. Azes wears what may be an ankle-length cuirass but is more likely a shorter cuirass and 
separate parapleuridia made of large lamellae — long narrow armour plates laced together. His arms are protected 
by the tubular segmented defences of figures 10 and 40. No bow or indeed any secondary weapon is shown; the 
Kushan figures similarly lack bows, and the arm defences may have been restrictive enough to make archery 
impractical. He would probably carry a long sword and/or sagaris. 


A(probably early) Parthian terracotta in the British Museum shows a similar figure, with the helmet shown in 86a, 
thrusting underarm with his spear held in both hands. He too lacks a bow. Neither of these figures has horse 
armour, but since the Saka had it much earlier, and since the similar Kushan cavalry have horses fully protected 
with leather scales, it is safe to assume that at least some troops of this type would ride armoured horses. 


87,88 and 89. INDIAN INFANTRY 


87 and 88 are based chiefly on the 4th-century descriptions of Alexander’s admiral Nearchos, preserved in Arrian’s 
Indike, and on the Ist century BC reliefs from Sanchi which indicate that equipment changed little throughout our 
era and beyond. The northern Indians were descended from Aryan invaders who had imposed themselves on the 
previous population; by now the population was largely homogeneous, tall and fairly light-skinned (Greek writers 
compared them to Egyptians) though the lower classes might still tend to darker skin. Some Indians wore beards but 
most are shown clean-shaven. Hair was usually long, often piled into a topknot. It was tied with a strip of cloth, a 
simple turban, sometimes decorated with a spherical ornament. Clothing was a white cotton kilt reaching to mid- 
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calf, usually gathered up at the front, with the ends of the cloth and of the sash used to fasten it hanging down; this 
could be quite ornate, though Persian sculptures show Indian tributaries in simple, shorter kilts, perhaps a local 
variation from the Persian domains in the Punjab. Sandals might be worn but common soldiers are often shown 
barefoot. Men invariably wore earrings, but rankers rarely wore much other jewellery. 


87 is the commonest type, the archer. The Indian bow was a long, heavy, powerful bamboo weapon, as long as the 
archer was tall, with a hemp or sinew string drawn to the ear, Arrows were 3 cubits (4ft 6in/1.37m) long, of cane or 
reed, flighted with vulture feathers. Heads were usually iron, sometimes horn. Poisoned arrows are occasionally 
mentioned, usually to be condemned as unethical especially by Brahmin writers, though Greek sources record the 
Brahmins themselves using poisoned arrows against Alexander; presumably they did not feel inclined to observe 
the usual courtesies against a foreign invader. Arrows were kept in a long quiver worn vertically down the centre of 
the back, suspended by crossbelts. Archers on the Sanchi reliefs are shown with handfuls of arrows kept ready in 
their right hands. A leather bracer was worn on the left arm, plus some kind of finger protection, perhaps an archer’s 
ring for the right thumb. The Indian bow was very powerful, Arrian saying no shield or cuirass could stop its 
arrows, but it did not apparently meet with unqualified approval from Alexander’s officers. Curtius says bow and 
arrow were too heavy to be accurately aimed, and both he and Arrian record that the bow had to be braced with the 
left foot when firing. Curtius adds that the muddy footing at the Hydaspes hindered this, thus contributing to the 
Indian defeat, but this is thrown in doubt by Arrian’s contrary assertion that the main battle was fought on firm dry 
ground. The bracing with the foot they describe is not shown in Indian art, which pictures the conventional stance 
shown here; obviously putting the bow against the foot would lead to the arrow pointing downwards, unless the 
archer crouched, which no source describes. It is likely that the bow was only thus braced to string it, which would 
probably be necessary with such a powerful weapon. In a way it may conceivably have contributed to the inefficacy 
of the archers at the Hydaspes; the bow was strung only immediately before use, and since Poros’ army was 
deploying hurriedly from column of march when the main battle started, some of his archers may still have been 
struggling to string their bows when the Macedonians attacked. 


88 is a javelinman, the other main type. Nearchos says they carried a light shield of raw oxhide, nearly as long as the 
wielder but not as broad. Indian sources also mention shields of hide (peti or carma), cane and leather (kitika, 
perhaps leather on a cane framework), and wood (hastiharna), The shields at Sanchi are not of Nearchos’ type, but 
shorter and broader (88a). The pattern could conceivably represent strengthening bars or the cane framework of a 
kitika, but this is made less likely by the resemblance to patterns on standards (see 95 a-c), Shields decorated with 
sun, moon and stars (perhaps like 95 d and e) are also described. This man’s spear is from Sanchi; 880 is a longer 
weapon with three-pronged head, perhaps the trisula of the texts, from 2nd century AD reliefs at Amaravati. The 
Arthasastra mentions an all-iron spear, sakri, 4 cubits (6ft/1,8m) long, with leaf-shaped head and blunt butt. 


89 is from 2nd century BC sculpture at Bharhut, and his curious dress has raised questions about his identity. He 
wears the usual Indian kilt but has unusual heavy boots and tied, long-sleeved jacket with braided edges. He also 
lacks earrings and wears his hair short, both contrary to Indian custom — though not unique, as shown by 89a, an 
armed gatekeeper from Sanchi, who however wears usual Indian dress. An Indian tribe of the north-western hills, 
the Kamboja, were called “shaven-headed” because of their barbarously short hair — that this need not mean 
completely shaven is clear because the Greeks were also called “shaven-headed’’. This man’s boots and sleeves 
would obviously suit the colder northern mountain climate, and such an origin would explain his short hair, and 
mixture of Indian and unorthodox dress. Herodotos also mentions north-western Indians whose customs resemble 
those of the Bactrians, which would suit sleeved tunics like this. 


89’s sword is probably the type Nearchos says all Indian infantry carried, with a broad blade 3 cubits (4ft 6in/1.37m) 
long, used for powerful two-handed cutting blows, brought down from above the head. It is carried in a scabbard 
worn from a baldric over the right shoulder; the ends of the baldric pass several times round the scabbard and are 
sometimes knotted at the end. Although Nearchos says all infantry carried this sword, it is not in fact universal in 
Indian art. As well as the Bharhut soldier it is carried by Indian tributaries in Persian sculpture and by one soldier 
at Sanchi; but most of the Sanchi figures have shorter swords as carried by 87 and 90, with a broad spoon-ended 
blade. It is usually wielded in one hand but can occasionally be used in two. The Arthasastra speaks of three sword 
types; the manda/agra is straight with a round tip, the mis¢rimsa has a curved tip, the asfyas¢ is long and thin. The 
mandalagra is obviously of the type carried by 90, The mscrimsa has been variously identified; but if its “curved” 
tip is to be distinguished from the mandalagra’s “round” tip, it must indicate forward-curved swords modelled on 
the Greek hopis, which became quite popular in India and still exist in the form of the Gurkha Aukri. (This would 
suggest prolonged contact with Greek arms, and thus imply a date for this part of the Arthasasira after the Greek 
invasions of the 2nd century.) This would leave the astyas? which could be the big two-hander, though calling this 
“thin” seems odd. Asr is a common word for sword in the Mahabharata, with a variant called makast, “great asi”, 
perhaps appropriate for the two-hander. Indian swords were of good steel with hilts of horn, ivory, wood or bamboo 
root. Scabbards could be cowhide, goatskin or tigerskin. 
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Other weapons included the club or mace, carried by epic heroes for whom mace-fighting was a highly developed 
art. Clubs could be used in one hand, or two, or thrown. Alexander was attacked by a Mallian clubman, and his 
officers described the Sibi of the Punjab using clubs. 89b, probably wood bound with metal, is from the Amaravati 
sculptures. Others had faceted iron heads. Some were decorated with gold. Axes were also used. The Arthasastra 
mentions stones, both hand-hurled and for slings, while the Mahabharata mentions hillmen using stones. Probably 
the sling was popular in India as elsewhere with herdsmen to protect their charges from wild beasts, since 
ammunition was freely available in hill country, and thus it may have occasionally been used in battle. 


90. INDIAN ARMOURED INFANTRYMAN 


How common armour was in India at this time is something of a problem, as different sources give different 
impressions. In the epics, heroes and nobles always wear cuirass and helmet, often described as gold or silver, or 
more realistically as copper or iron sometimes decorated with silver or gold. Tigerskins were also used as protection. 
Ordinary soldiers are also sometimes said to be armoured. The Arthasastra mentions both armoured cavalry and 
infantry, and lists armour of metal rings or plates, horn plates, or padded cotton. But this profusion of armour is not 
in evidence in early Indian art, where even chariot and elephant warriors, the nobles and leaders, are unprotected. 
Literature and art seem to follow contradictory conventions, and so the Greek literary evidence is especially 
valuable as it is not bound by these conventions. The Greeks confirm kings wore armour; Poros is said to have worn 
“a corselet exceedingly tough and closely fitting”, decorated with gold, which left only his right shoulder 
unprotected. But they make no reference to armour for ordinary soldiers; even the mercenaries hired by the 
Assakenoi, professional troops of high standing whose fighting is described in some detail by Diodoros, have 
javelins and shields but not armour. Nor does Megasthenes describe the Mauryans using armour. In general it 
seems armour was very scarce, the epic mentions of it may largely be poetic convention, while the armoured 
infantry and cavalry of the Arthasastra were either very rare or else may belong to a later period entirely. 
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This figure is based on one of the very few early Indian representations of armour, a group of soldiers at Sanchi with 
bows and short spoon-bladed swords. The armour is of five bands, perhaps leather, protecting the lower torso but 
leaving the upper bare. It could be the ja/tka, “headless armour” of the Arthasastra. To see armoured archers is 
surprising because the Arrhasasira distinguishes between “armoured men” and archers, implying the former were 
not archers, presumably the javelinmen. 


When armour does become common, in Kushan art of the Ist century AD, much of it resembles Kushan lamellar 
styles, so is not likely to be a guide to earlier Indian armour. One exception is the quilted armour shown in 90a. It 
has preruges presumably introduced under Greek influence in the 2nd century BC or later, but otherwise may be like 
the padded cotton of the Arthasastra. One king’s armour in the Mahabharata is ‘decked with a hundred suns, a 
hundred circles, a hundred spots and a hundred eyes”; it recalls the much later Moghul “‘coat of a thousand eyes”, 
a sort of studded brigandine, and may represent similar quilted armour reinforced with studs. 


91. INDIAN NOBLE 


In view of what has been said about the uncertainties concerning the form and frequency of Indian armour, it will 
be realised that this reconstruction of a king or great noble is in some respects hypothetical. He has a turban- 
wrapped helmet, and a cuirass based on armour styles shown in later art, of scales which are laced together and do 
not overlap horizontally. If Poros’ armour left only his right shoulder bare, it could be because he carried a shield on 
his left arm. 


Otherwise the figure does show some features of nobles’ appearance. Clothing would be dyed rather than the 
commoners’ plain white, in bright colours such as red and green. It could be striped, chequered, or flowered. The 
Mahabharata mentions royal bodyguards in red. Beards were also dyed, in white or purple or red or green; wearing 
beards may only have been common among the nobles. As well as the usual earrings (ivory for the rich) jewellery 
was worn in abundance. Nobles wore white leather sandals with multicoloured built up wooden or leather soles, to 
increase their height. 


A man of this rank would usually ride a chariot or elephant — the Arthasastra says “An elephant or chariot should 


be the vehicle for the king, guarded by cavalry. He should mount that vehicle of which the army mostly consists or 
in which he may be trained”. At the Hydaspes Poros rode an elephant, Alexander’s ally Ambhi of Taxila a horse. 
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92. INDIAN NOBLE’S PARASOL-BEARER 


Indian nobles were invariably accompanied by an attendant carrying a parasol. They are often shown riding on 
chariots or elephants to shade their masters. The parasol usually seems to have been white, with golden or silver 
ribs. Other attendants carried fans or flywhisks, but these may not have been carried on the battlefield. 


93. INDIAN CAVALRYMAN 


Cavalry were of fairly low status in Indian armies, chariots and elephants being the prestige arms. Most, if not all, 
were unarmoured javelinmen, Nearchos says they carried two small javelins “like those called saunia”, which since 
saunion is used for a wide variety of different javelins is not a lot of help. The Arthasastra mentions cavalry spears 
called kunta, bhindipala and hataka, while the Mahabharata has cavalry throwing spears called prasa, sometimes 
cailed barbed. Short swords would also be carried. Nearchos says cavalry carried shields, smaller than those of the 
infantry but not otherwise defined. This figure’s shield is carried by a cavalryman at Sanchi. 93a seems to be a 
development of the same shape, perhaps with the aim of catching enemy blades between the “horns”. It is carried 
at Amaravati by an infantryman with a short sword. Although Nearchos implies all cavalry had shields, there are 
several illustrations of horsemen without them, including some at Sanchi. Cavalry guided their horses by a whip 
strapped to the left wrist. 


It is possible that some cavalry may have used bows, as there is a reference in the Mahabharata to princes shooting 
bows from horseback. The usual long Indian bow was probably too unwieldy to be used from a horse, but occasional 
references to horn bows suggests the handier composite bow was known. However Indian mounted archers who 
appear in later art wear Saka-inspired costume, including trousers and pointed cap, although their features show 
they are Indians and not foreigners. This suggests that mounted archery in India was associated with the Saka, and 
was adopted from them after their invasions of the early Ist century BC, the epic references being fairly late 
accretions to the tradition. 


Whether any Indian cavalry wore armour in our era is uncertain. There are references to armoured cavalry in the 
epics, and in the Arrhasastra — ‘‘a centre of armoured horse, flanks and wings of unarmoured”’. But of course the 
dates of these passages may be dubious, and they contrast with the absence of armoured riders in Greek descriptions 
or in Indian art. They may therefore be late passages inspired by the armoured cavalry of the Greek and Saka 
invaders. There is also a mention of horse armour in the Arthasastra, even if this is reliable (I have seen so many 
translations from Greek and Latin rendering general terms for arms and equipment as “armour” that I am very 
wary about translations whose original I cannot check; and the list of armour types in the Arthasastra makes no 
mention of protection for horses) it may refer to chariot horses, who do seem occasionally to have been armoured 
(see figure 177). On the whole the low status of cavalry makes me doubt whether any were armoured, at least with 
anything better than quilted cotton, with the possible exception of the royal escorts mentioned under 91. 
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94. INDIAN PALACE GUARDSWOMAN 


Many Indian kings kept female bodyguard units; the Seleucid envoy Megasthenes records Chandragupta Maurya 
attended by armed women, some Tamil kings had similar female guards, and the 2nd century AD sculptures from 
Amaravati show several armed women, on one of whom this figure is based. Her headgear is probably cloth, wound 
around her piled-up hair. The sword is the only weapon shown. Guardswomen are assigned by later dramatists to 
many early, legendary kings, but Chandragupta may have been the first to use them in reality. They are 
conventionally called Greek, but I doubt if Chandragupta's were; Megasthenes, a Greek himself, would surely have 
remarked upon such an unusual sight as armed Greek women at a foreign court. Greek women, like male Greek 
mercenaries, may have been first hired as the Greek military class sought employment as their kingdoms broke up 
in the Ist century BC. Megasthenes describes Chandragupta’s guardswomen escorting him on the hunt, riding 
horses, elephants and chariots. If they actually fought in battle, which is perhaps doubtful, they may thus have been 
mounted, 


95. INDIAN STANDARDS 


The commonest type of standard in early Indian art is a flag suspended from a crossbar, carrried ona relatively short 
pole by a standard-bearer squatting on an elephant’s back. 95a is from 2nd century BC sculpture from Sarnath; the 
main figure and 95b-e are from Sanchi. 


The Mahabharata often mentions chariot standards; every hero has his own ensign on a pole rising from the back of 
the car. The only representations of chariot standards [ have been able to find in art, 95f and g, are much fater than 

our era (6th century AD) but some earlier standards may have been similar images on top of poles. Arjuna’s standard 

for instance had the figure of a monkey atop the shaft, with flags bearing other animals below. Some of the other 
emblems described may be blazons of flags — moon and stars (perhaps like d and e here), or a water-jar on deerskin. 

Others sound more like precious metal images on poles, like a jewelled peacock, silver lion, golden deer, silver swan, 

golden ploughshare, silver boar, golden parrots, jewelled elephant. A golden lion’s tail or elephant rope may be the 

prototype of the streamers of 95f and g. Early Tamil poems mention Mauryan chariots with white pennons. 


The Mahabharata also has a reference to cavalry flags, but I have found no description of their form, or that of 
infantry standards. 


Musical instruments were important; Nearchos says that no nation was as fond of music and dancing as the Indians, 
and they went into battle tothe sound of drums and cymbals. Gongs and conch-shell trumpets were also used. Their 
main purpose seems to have been to boost morale, but the Arthasastra mentions the use of drums and flags for 
signalling. 


96. INDIAN FOREST TRIBESMAN 


Based on descriptions in the Ramayana, this man represents the “wild tribes” of the jungles, remnants of the pre- 
Aryan peoples sometimes employed as auxiliaries. Short and dark, he is barefoot, dressed in a skin kilt with feathers 
in his hair. Main weapon seems to have been the bow. These primitive tribes were probably short of metal, so 
arrowheads may have been of horn, and swords are unlikely. 


97 and 98. CARTHAGINIAN CITIZEN INFANTRY 


At the Krimisos in 341 the Sacred Band of Carthaginian citizens fought as a well-drilled phalanx, with iron 
cuirasses, bronze helmets and large round white shields. Stelae from Carthage, many of them unpublished, are 
described as showing similar troops in muscled cuirasses with preruges, conical helmets and round shields. 97 is 
such a warrior. I doubt however if the cuirasses at the Krimisos were actually the same muscled type, as the mid-4th 
century seems too early for iron plate, even if Punic armourers were in advance of the Greeks. Scale armour (see 
figure 100) is a possible alternative. Another is lamellar; there is no direct evidence for this, but the Etruscans alone 
in the western Mediterranean used it, and it is tempting to suppose that they adopted lamellar armour from the 
Carthaginians, with whom they had close trading contacts, and who could have brought it west from their 
Phoenician homeland, where they were in contact with lamellar-using Assyrians. Linen armour was also used (see 
figure 102). An iron conical helmet, with ears embossed at the sides, was found in a 2nd-century BC Numidian 
prince’s grave at el-Soumaa. Although this example is Numidian, it is very like Assyrian and other eastern styles 
(compare the helmet of figure 5) and must have been introduced by the Carthaginians. No doubt it is this type 
shown on the Carthaginian stelae, though depicted in rather crude triangular form, Greaves do not seem to be 
specifically mentioned, but are likely for the heavily-equipped Sacred Band. 
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The large round shields at the Krimisos will be of the type depicted on monumental reliefs at Chemtou and the 
Kbor Klib, perhaps representing Zama and perhaps later. In fact they are probably the shields of similarly-armed 
Libyan troops rather than of Carthaginians, since the Sacred Band seems to have disappeared by this time and other 
citizen troops, as we will see, did not us¢ round shields; but the style is probably the same. The shields are about a 
metre (39") in diameter, at the high end of the size range for Greek ‘‘Argive” shields, which is why Greek observers 
thought them large. They are quite like the Argive shield in shape, with a broad flat rim, but the centre is slightly 
recessed. The shield would be of wood covered in leather, perhaps elephant hide, with the rim faced in bronze. 97a 
shows the likely cross-section, with the bronze facing denoted by the thick black line. The sculptured shields have 
blazons, but the description of the Sacred Band’s shields as white may mean they were plain white with no device. 
Earlier Phoenicians carried light rimless shields; some are shown rising toa point, probably a spiked boss, but this 
seems highly impractical for phalanx warfare, at least for ranks behind the first as the spikes would press 
uncomfortably if not dangerously into the backs of the men in front. 


Although the Sacred Band’s equipment and formation was similar to that of Greek hoplites, they do not seem to 
have used the same long spear, since Punic stelae show armoured infantry with broad-bladed spears only about their 
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own height, while the Libyans armed in a similar style also used short spears (see figure 102). Swords were short and 
straight, about 26"/65cm Jong, and similar to early Celtic and Spanish types. The Kbor Klib reliefs also show 
swordhilts of the Hellenistic kopis type. Swords would be worn on baldrics, since the Carthaginians traditionally 
did not belt their tunics. 


The usual Carthaginian dress was a knee-length or longer tunic, loose and full, normally with long sleeves though 
sleeveless garments are Occasionally seen. From about 300 (when Carthage began to adopt some elements of 
Hellenistic culture) shorter Greek-style tunics were occasionally worn. Silius Italicus mentions troops “from 
Carthage” in red tunics, but these were skirmishers with light round shields, and I suspect them of being Libyans 
like 103. Carthaginian dress also included some form of underwear, a custom that the Greeks, who did without, 
regarded as ludicrously effeminate. Some Carthaginians were bearded, especially older men, but many shaved. 


The Carthaginian citizen infantry at the time of the third war with Rome, however, are described by Appian and 
Strabo as having swords, /ongchai (light spears or javelins) and tAureoi (oval shields). This is essentially the same 
style of fighting as that of the Phoenician marines in Xerxes’ fleet in 480, except that the western rhureos adopted 
from Gallic or Spanish mercenaries has replaced the older Phoenician light round shields. The use of thureos and 
javelins is confirmed by Punic-influenced Numidian stelae (figure 108). Probably only the Sacred Band was ever 
more heavily equipped, and after this disappeared about 300, all Carthaginian citizen infantry would have used 
javelins and rhureot. It is highly unlikely that such troops would use metal armour, though the traditional linen 
cuirasses are perhaps possible. 98 is such a soldier. The Carthaginian citizen troops in the second line at Zama 
would be like this, as well as the troops of the third war, and no doubt the citizen levies of the other Punic cities that 
occasionally appear on the battlefield. In the Phoenician homeland, Sidon’s numerous “‘well trained and strong” 
citizen soldiers fought against Persia in 350, while Tyre’s militia put up a good defence against Alexander. They too 
would probably fight with javelins, but would keep the old light round shields instead of the western thureos. 


99. CARTHAGINIAN CAVALRYMAN 


A terracotta disc, probably in fact dating before our era, shows a Carthaginian cavalryman who provides the helmet, 
shield, spear and long tunic of this figure. His torso is hidden by the shield, but the armour types discussed under 
97 are likely. The helmet seems to be a hemispherical bow! with simple cheekguards hanging from the rim in 
Assyrian style. The shield could perhaps have a recessed centre like 97°s. The citizen cavalry was recruited from the 
nobility, so would probably be elaborately dressed and equipped. Silius Italicus mentions a purple saddle cloth. 


100. CARTHAGINIAN OFFICER WITH STANDARDS 


This man’s helmet and standard are from a crude and incomplete carving of a horseman sometimes called “‘the stele 
of the Punic Mars” which has been dated tothe time of the wars with Rome. The helmet has a conventional classical 
crest, but its large crest-knob, bell-shaped skull and thick rim indicate that it is of the Celtic Montefortino type. This 
was so common in the Western Mediterranean, used in Gaul, Spain and Italy, that it must almost inevitably have 
found its way into the Carthaginian army, as H. Russell Robinson suggested. Silius Italicus mentions scale armour 
for officers, and also mentions senior officers at least resplendent in purple and gold; Polybios confirms purple-clad 
generals, While Silius is often rejected as an historical source, and certainly throws generous amounts of myth, 
fantasy and rhetoric into his narrative, many of his references to armour and eguipment can be confirmed from 
other sources, and he may have used reliable sources for such “‘local colour”. He also mentions red, yellow and 
white helmet crests in the Carthaginian army; some helmets have feathers, some have more than one crest. 


The standard this figure carries is from the ‘“Punic Mars” stele. It has been described as a ring, but there isa clearly 
visible break at the top; it seems in fact to be a crescent, with the ends slightly turned out, and with a separate short 
crossbar to which the dangling ribbons are probably attached. 99a, from a relief of a Carthaginian warship, adds a 
sun-disc to the lunar crescent; this was common Punic religious symbolism. The standard is also shown, sometimes 
without the ribbons, on a number of grave stelae. 


There are also references to Carthaginian crumpeters, One stele from Cirta shows an instrument like the Roman 


cornu (see figure 141) which is probably the trumpet meant. 


101. LIBYAN CAVALRYMAN 


Based on a terracotta figurine of a north African cavalryman, His hair is arranged in tiers of ringlets like the 
Numidian style (see figure 105) but he differs in several respects from Numidian cavalry. He is seated on a 
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saddlecloth; he certainly wears shoes, and a ridge at his right wrist indicates long sleeves. Visible muscle detail on 
his chest and a sharp out-turned ridge at the waist suggest he is wearing a Hellenistic muscled plate cuirass. In 
addition his shield has a rounded boss and raised rim, unlike the Numidian style. He wears a crescent pendant 
around his neck, recalling the Libyan ornament of figure 104. I suggest therefore that he is a Libyan or Liby- 
phoenician heavy cavalryman in Carthaginian service, 


Like 99, he rides an unarmoured horse. Recently Peter Connolly, followed by other writers, has illustrated 
Carthaginian cavalry with lamellar horse armour of the type worn by figure 167, depicted on the Pergamene reliefs. 
It cannot be stressed too strongly that there is no evidence for this. No horse armour is shown in the sources for this 
figure and 99, and it is also absent from the literary evidence. The suggestion that Carthaginian troops used some 
Hellenistic equipment and will therefore have used Hellenistic horse armour is unfounded, since the horse armour 
was not in general use among the Hellenistic armies but is unattested outside Asia. In the very unlikely case of any 
Carthaginian cavalry using horse armour despite the lack of any evidence for it, the Graeco-Oscan style of figure 175 
is far more likely than the Asiatic style, as the Carthaginians may have encountered it used by Campanian cavalry. 


102. LIBYAN SPEARMAN 


These troops fought in a phalanx like the Carthaginians themselves, and their equipment must have been broadly 
similar, since the Greeks at the Krimisos, seeing a large phalanx of mixed Carthaginians and Libyans, assumed they 
were all Carthaginian. (This need not imply that the equipment was identical, as the Carthaginians were at the front 
of the column of march, and the Libyans behind would not have been too clearly visible even from the Greeks’ 
hilltop position, there still being some mist about.) This figure’s shield and cuirass are from the Chemtou relief, 
The shield is of the type discussed under 97. Most of the recessed middle portion is covered with a pattern 
resembling overlapping scales or feathers, edged with thongs. This is the pattern used by Greek artists to represent 
the aigis of Athene; and the comparision is important because Herodotos says the aigis was derived from Libyan 
garments of fringed goatskin. It seems likely, therefore, that the pattern represents goatskin here too, and indicates 
a Libyan origin, and that the shield is a type carried by regular Libyan troops and decorated in a style reminiscent 
of goatskin shields carried by Libyan tribal levies. The centre device of the shield is damaged and it is not clear what 
it represents. Other Chemtou shields have Greek-style blazons including eyes, clubs or thunderbolts. Silius Italicus 
mentions a horse’s head device somewhere on Hannibal’s armour, perhaps a shield-blazon; the horse is a known 
Carthaginian emblem. Sun-disc and crescent moon, Jotus, lion and palm tree are other popular Carthaginian 
symbols which might feature as shield blazons. 


The cuirass associated with this shield is of Hellenistic cut with shoulderpieces and preruges at the waist. It is shown 
with a smooth surface, but Peter Connolly suggested it is actually mail, mailshirts often being sculpted smooth and 
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then painted to indicate the material. However short mailshirts with preruges do not seem to be known this early, or 
indeed before the 1st century AD when the Romans start to use them, while the fastening of the shoulderpieces (a 
metal ring attached to the shoulderstrap and another attached to the body of the cuirass, joined by a short thong or 
strap) is not found on other mailshirts of this period, but is reminiscent of the fastening of Greek linen or leather 
armour. Linen armour was certainly used at Carthage; Pausanias saw three linen cuirasses at Olympia which had 
been captured from the Carthaginians by Gelon of Syracuse, probably in 480 at the Himera. (In the same year 
Xerxes’ Phoenician marines wore linen corselets.) Since Hannibal fitted out his Libyans with captured metal 
armour, they were presumably lighter armed before this, and the linen armour would be appropriate. Even if the 
monument represents arms taken at Zama, when Hannibal’s veterans present would have been in their metal 
armour, the linen armour could still be that of the Libyan levies of the second line. 


This figure’s helmet is a Hellenistic type similar to that of 63; it is shown on a coin struck by Hamilcar Barca in 
Spain soon after 237 BC, so was probably a common type in the Punic army during the wars with Rome. 102a shows 
a possible alternative type, a simple Attic helmet without crest or cheekpieces, shown occasionally in Punic art and 
notably on a scarab from Utica, worn by a warrior with rimmed shield, short sword, and spear. It is not of course 
certain that he is a Libyan, but the helmet is of a simple type that could cheaply and easily be mass produced for a 
large army. 


Peter Connolly has rather curiously suggested that the Libyan or Libyphoenician infantry formed a Macedonian- 
style pike phalanx (despite having himself suggested that they carried the large rimmed shields of the Chemtou 
monuments, which are not compatible with the use of the pike) and has again been followed by other authors. 
However there is no evidence for this. Connolly seems to be under the impression that Polybios refers to pikemen 
in Hannibal’s army; despite the Loeb translation, he does not. Polybios speaks of Jongchophoroi, which the Loeb 
translator renders pikemen, and it is clear from the roles Connolly assigns to his pikemen that he accepts these 
longchophoroi and the Libyan heavy infantry as one and the same. But /ongchophoroi are troops armed with the 
longche, a word which is used for a number of different types of light spear, usually thrown. Thus light cavalry are 
called longchophoroi (see note to figure 12) while Indian infantry, or Macedonians fighting duels or naval battles, are 
specifically said to throw /ongchai. It is also used to mean the Imperial Roman lancea, a related word describing a 
similar light spear. Polybios’ /ongchophoroi are found screening deployment, seizing hills, and performing other 
light infantry tasks, often in conjunction with slingers. They are called light infantry (ewzonoi) in the account of 
Hannibal’s famous ruse with the oxen, and differentiated from the Libyan heavy infantry at the deployment for 
Cannae. Clearly the Jongchophorot are the conventional light javelin skirmishers of the army. (They need not be the 
same type of soldier as 98, although both carry /ongchai; while the longchophoroi seem, especially from their 
association with the slingers, to be conventional skirmishers, the large shields of the citizen troops suggest they are 
closer to the Hellenistic chureophoroi.) So there is no evidence forthe Libyans being pikemen; good evidence against 
is provided by a passage of Plutarch’s life of Marcellus, which says that they had difficulty in close combat against 
the Romans because they did not throw javelins (probably said with pita in mind} and their spears were shorter than 
the Romans’ weapons. 


103. LIBYAN VETERAN SPEARMAN 


It must often have happened that ancient armies finished campaigns looking very different than when they started, 
having replaced or supplemented their original clothing and equipment with articles looted from the enemy or the 
local populace. Hannibal’s army in Italy is the best documented example. Crossing the Alps they were supplied 
with clothing by a friendly Gallic chief. At Cannae the Libyans appear all armed in Roman style, with the best of the 
equipment captured at previous victories. Only the Libyans were thus armed; the Gauls still appear stripped to the 
waist, the Spaniards with their brilliant white tunics unobscured by armour. If there was enough loot available to 
offer to them, they presumably preferred not to hamper their native agility. 


‘This man therefore wears a Gallic tunic and shoes, having discarded in the Italian heat the trousers and cloak he 
would also have worn when crossing the Alps. He has a bronze Montefortino helmet, iron mailshirt (with a 
waistbelt to gird it in tightly so that all the weight does not drag on the shoulders; probably a necessity despite the 
Libyan aversion to belts) and strapped bronze greaves, all Roman loot. A very finely ornamented Oscan triple-disc 
cuirass, of the type shown in figure 147a, found in north Africa, was probably a similar article of loot brought back 
from Italy by one of Hannibal's veterans. He also carries a large Roman scutum. It has been suggested that the 
Libyans would keep their round shields to avoid being mistaken for the enemy, but this seems unnecessary as there 
was little danger of such confusion when two formed bodies of heavy infantry met. They did not, however, 
apparently adopt the pilum, as the passage from Plutarch cited under 102, indicating that the Libyans used short 
spears, refers to a period after the assumption of Roman armour at Cannae. 
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104. LIBYAN JAVELINMAN 


The javelin was the traditional Libyan weapon, used in Xerxes’ army in 480 and shown in Persian sculpture. When 
the nationality of Carthage’s javelin skirmishers is mentioned, they are usually called Moors, but it is likely that 
some were Libyan, The Libyan tribesmen who sometimes fought for Kyrene, and Carthage’s disaffected subjects 
who sided with Agathokles of Syracuse and later joined the rebellious mercenaries, will mostly have been like this 
man. He is partly based on a description of skirmishers in Carthaginian service, probably Libyans, barefoot, 
dressed in red, with short swords and light round shields. Like Carthaginians, the Libyans were noted for not 
wearing belts. Herodotos says they wore leather clothes, sometimes of goatskin with the hair removed, dyed red. 
Persian reliefs show Libyans in ankle-length robes with cloaks which may be of skin, but shorter tunics are perhaps 
more likely for war. This man’s head is shaven except for a plaited crest with a crescent ornament over the forehead; 
this is from a grave stele of the 2nd century AD, but in the 5th BC Herodotos describes the style as characteristic of 
the Makai, so it would certainly have been in use in our era. He also says the Makai used ostrich-skin shields. 
Curious hairstyles were characteristic of other Libyan tribes too; the Machlyes wore their hair long at the back of 
the head, the Auses at the front, while the Maxyes shaved the left side of the head but grew the hair long on the right, 
perhaps in a plaited scalplock. Libyans on Persian reliefs have short hair and short beards. Some Libyans wore red 
body-paint or tattoos; Herodotos says the Gyzantes and Maxyes stained their bodies red, while Silius Italicus 
mentions painted Moors. Much earlier Egyptian art shows Libyans with tattoos down the arms, as shown here, so 
this may well be what is meant. 


105. NUMIDIAN OR MOORISH CAVALRYMAN 


The Numidians, “by far the best mounted troops in all Africa”, and their Moorish and Gaetulian neighbours were 
lightly armed and unprepossessing in appearance, ‘“‘horses and riders tiny and lean; the horsemen were without 
armour, and without weapons, apart from the javelins they carry” (both quotes from Livy). They are shown on 
Trajan’s Column and in less detail but with the addition of a cloak, on a coin of Hannibal’s ally Syphax. They were 
sometimes bearded, wore their hair in tiers of tightly curled ringlets, and had dark but not black skin; they were, like 
the Libyans, Berbers perhaps with some Negro admixture. Dress was limited to a short, baggy, sleeveless tunic, 
probably undyed wool, pinned on the shoulders and belted. Apart from his yew-shafted javelins with iron heads and 
buttspikes, this man carries a stick to guide his horse and the typical light, round bossless leather shield, slightly 
convex with a narrow rim, Hand weapons are not usually mentioned, so probably nothing more than a knife was 
usually carried. 
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106. NUMIDIAN PRINCE 


A Roman coin of the end of the 2nd century BC shows Bocchus of Mauretania surrendering Jugurtha of Numidia 
to Sulla. Both African kings wear calf-length sleeveless robes with large armholes open to the waist, where a broad 
belt or sash is worn, Bocchus adds a short cloak fastened on the right shoulder. Rome’s client Massinissa was 
presented with purple cloaks by the Senate; Juba I in the Ist century BC wore a red one. Syphax and later rulers 
wore the white diadem, the Hellenistic symbol of kingship, tied round the head. There are several references to 
Numidian leaders carrying swords, Massinissa presenting an ivory-decorated sword and scabbard as a gifi. Some 
princes wore armour; Rome gave Massinissa two cavalry panoplies, with cuirasses. The 2nd century BC el-Souma 
tomb held a sword, spears, the helmet worn by 97 and a corroded iron mailshirt. 


107 and 108. NUMIDIAN INFANTRY 


107 is essentially the same as his mounted counterpart. Most Numidian and Moorish infantry were javelin 
skirmishers like this; the few archers and slingers would probably look similar, However experiments like Syphax’ 
Roman-trained infantry represent an attempt to create close-fighting troops, and they were probably more like 108. 
He is based on a Punic-influenced stele of perhaps the 2nd century BC from the Numidian city of Cirta 
(Constantine) which provides his oval thureos with spine and winged metal boss, two javelins, sword, and helmet, 
which is of the conical Punic type with a thick rim, The stele has been identified with that of a Spanish mercenary 
but bears the Punic name Abdasart. He is cither a Phoenician in Numidia or, more likely, a Numidian who has been 
influenced by Punic religion and culture to the extent of adopting a Punic name (probably for religious reasons; it 
means “servant of Astarte”). The impact of Punic civilisation on Numidia was great, and continued even after the 
fall of Carthage. Syphax’ Roman-trained troops and Jugurtha’s later army at least used standards; there is no record 
of their form, but they may well have used Punic religious symbolism like those shown in figure 100, 


109 and 110. IBERIAN SCUTARII 


Scutarti, so named by the Romans for their large oval shields, were the majority Iberian infantry type. Costume was 
a short V-necked linen or woollen tunic, usually with short sleeves but occasionally long. Polybios and Livy 
describe Hannibal’s Iberians in “dazzling white’’ tunics edged purple; Polybios says this was national costume, 
rather than a Carthaginian issue uniform, and Spanish art often shows tunics with various styles of edging. Some 
woollen tunics may instead have been black — see note to figure 113. A broad leather belt, which for the rich could 
be covered with gold or silver plaques, was worn. Infantry are not usually shown with cloaks. Some warriors are 
barefoot, most wear shoes or calf-length boots. 


These two figures are based on the most detailed ancient representations of scuzarii, from the earlier phase of 
sculpture at the Iberian fortress of Osuna, 3rd or 2nd century BC. Headgear is the sinew helmets described by 
Strabo, one with a horsehair crest. 


Scutarii carried various heavy throwing spears. Most distinctive is the slender all-iron javelin of 110 and 110a, 
called by Diodoros saunion (a word used for several different kinds of javelin) and by Livy so/iferreum, It was used 
all over Spain, varies from 1.6-2m (5ft 2”-6ft 6"), has a small barbed head and tapers to a point at the butt. The 
central shaft broadens to form a grip, usually square or hexagonal in section, sometimes more elaborate. 109°s 
weapon has a 36cm (14") socketed head like a light pilum. 110b is a falarica as described by Livy. It has a 3ft (90cm) 
iron head, and a fir shaft which is round in section except that it is square where it joins the head; probably the head 
was sunk into the shaft and riveted through the broad square portion, like the Roman thick pilum. The square 
section was bound with pitch-soaked tow which was set alight before the spear was thrown. Thrusting spears were 
also common in Spain, and some infantry may have carried them, but sources only speak of a shower of thrown 
weapons followed up with the sword. 


109 carries the commonest Spanish sword type, a variant of the Greek kopts called by modern writers espada falcata. 
It was used all over Spain from the 5th century but was most characteristic of the south and south-east. Unlike the 
kopis the back edge is sharpened near the point, so the sword can thrust as well as cut. Some examples have a bar 
joining pommel and guard to protect the hand. The blade was 35-52cm (13-20") long. 110 instead has a straight 
sword with a 52cm (20") blade and long tapered point. This is a more characteristically Celtiberian weapon, the 
gladius hispaniensis of the Romans, also a cut-and-thrust weapon. Scabbards were worn on the left from a baldric; 
they were usually wood or leather with metal edging and bands to hold the suspension rings, but some were all iron. 
A small knife could be attached to the falcata scabbard with its blade the same shape as the sword, as shown by 115 
and 116. Daggers were common, varying from short triangular blades to small versions of the sword shapes. 


The shield is flat like the Gallic type, but with metal edging and with the central handgrip parallel to the long axis 
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of the shield. 110c-e are Iberian shield patterns, c and d from 2nd-century Valencian vases. Another shield on the 
same vase as d has the line of “S” shapes down both sides. 110e is a cavalry shield of the 4th-2nd century. 


111. IBERIAN CAETRATUS 


Based chiefly on a vase from Murcia. Some caetrati are shown bareheaded. He carries the caetra from which these 
light infantry took their name, a round leather buckler 1-2 feet (30-60cm) in diameter, with a rounded or conical 
metal boss, held by a central handgrip and a shoulderstrap by which it could be slung on the back. Armament is 
javelins and falcata. ]1lais the main figure’s shield pattern, b is from a bronze horseman figurine, c isa trophy from 
a Roman coin. 


112. CELTIBERIAN SCUTARIUS 


The Celtiberians fought chiefly in Spanish style, but with some Celtic or other distinctive features. Diodoros says 
they wore black cloaks, probably the Celtic woollen sague, sinew greaves, and bronze helmets with crimson crests. 
The ubiquitous Gallic Montefortino helmet is often found in Spain, and while many of the examples are no doubt 
Roman, the Celtiberian bronze helmet can hardly be of any other type. Both greaves and helmets with 
Montefortino-style crest-knobs are shown worn by two caetrati who also carry thanged javelins and short straight 
swords, on a Celtiberian vase painting. Diodoros mentions round shields, the usual caerra, and also scuta which he 
calls Gallic, perhaps indicating slight differences from the Iberian type. 


Though Celtiberians used the falcata, various straight swords were commoner. || 2a and b show a short sword, 
little more than a dagger, developed locally from antenna-hilted swords of the early Celtic Halstatt culture, charac- 
teristic of the beginning of our period. The blade is 8/2-14 inches (23-36cm) long; the knobs on the hilt can be iron 
like the rest of the sword, or bronze. The longer gladius hispaniensis of figure 110 was probably derived from the 
antenna types. This figure however has a long Celtic slashing sword. Celtiberian steel swords had a high reputation 
for strength and flexibility; this may not be truc of all Spanish blades, reports of some analyses suggesting many 
were very poor. Diodorus notes Celtiberians carried daggers with a blade a span (9 inches/23cm) long, used in very 
close combat, no doubt because the long sword was unwieldly close to. 


113 and 114. LUSITANIAN INFANTRY 


All Lusitanian warriors carried the caerra; both Strabo and Diodoros describe it, Diodoros remarking on the 
dexterity with which they whirled the shield round to parry blows, while all the Lusitanian foot who joined the 
Roman rebel Sertorius were caerrati. Statues from Portugal, unfortunately headless, show warriors with caerra and 
dagger. A little confusingly, however, their relatively heavy weapons and armour suggest some Lusitanian caerrat 
were close equivalents to other peoples’ scutarii, 
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Strabo says they carried Aopis and dagger, Diodoros gives them Celtiberian swords, archaeology confirms that both 
falcata and straight types were used. Strabo says each man carried several javelins and some had bronze-headed 
spears; bronze weapons were still used alongside iron in the west of Spain, and some iron swords had bronze hilts. 
Diodoros gives them the barbed all-iron soliferreum. These may be Strabo’s javelins, or he may be thinking of lighter 
weapons of skirmishers — “‘true”’ caetrari. Strabo also says most wore sinew helmets and linen cuirasses. It has been 
suggested that the usual linen tunic was stiff and heavy enough to be protective, and if so the linen “‘cuirass” may 
be the ordinary tunic. But some tunics in art crease and hang like ordinary lightweight cloth, so I suggest the stiff 
appearance of others is the result of the stiff conventions of some artistic styles. One caerrarus from Osuna has a 
layered garment that I have here interpreted as a quilted linen cuirass (though the Osuna warriors are on the wrong 
side of Spain to be Lusitani). A few Lusitani wore iron mail shirts, no doubt adopted from their Celtic neighbours, 
and triple-crested helmets. These are differentiated from the sinew type worn by the majority. No known example 
survives, but as Diodoros says the Lusitani wore Celtiberian helmets I suggest that the triple crest was worn on 
bronze Celtic helmets, of which examples have been found in Portugal. Infantry, perhaps only the armoured 
minority, also wore greaves. 


Again according to Strabo, Spanish highland peoples including the Lusitani, Callaeci, Asturi, Cantabri and 
Vascones, wore black, mostly black cloaks, the qualification suggesting some tunics may have been black. Strabo 
calls the cloak sagon, which usually means the Gallic cloak, but Spanish art usually shows a different type, worn 
under the left arm. It is sometimes folded to produce a double thickness, and can have a fringed or patterned hem. 
Incidentally Silius Italicus twice mentions Vascones as not wearing helmets; he uses galea, strictly a leather rather 
than metal helmet, so may mean the Vascones did not use the common Spanish sinew headgear. 


115, 116 and 117. SPANISH CAVALRY 


All these are from Iberian sources, and the local differences mentioned above would apply. Cavalry were more 
likely to wear helmets and cloaks than infantry. When not the black highland type, cloaks could be red; a fragment 
of sculpture shows a red cloak, while Turdetania in southern Spain exported scarlet and red ochre dyes. 


6th-4th century art shows shieldless cavalry like 115, based on a 4th-century Valencian bronze; thereafter they are 
usually, though not always, shielded, most carrying the small round caerra like 116, from another Valencian bronze. 
Both these have falcata, two javelins or light spears, and a close-fitting helmet which in | 16’s case I have interpreted 
as the sinew type. 115 however has a high stilted crest, which seems unlikely on a sinew helmet; his may be a bronze 
helmet of the same shape, or a crude representation of a Greek helmet, some being imported. 
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A few sources show cavalry with the oval scurwm like 117. 117a is around cavalry shield larger than the caetra, from 
an Iberian coin; the size suggests its bearer is closer in type to the scurum-carrying than the caetra-carrying cavalry. 
Such men usually carry a single longer spear used to thrust over- or under-arm. Spanish spearheads are distinctively 
long and slender, up to 22 inches (35cm) long; buttspikes can also be very long. Some at least of these heavier cavalry 
were probably armoured; Silius Italicus mentions cuirassed Sedetanian cavalry, and scale cuirasses are seen in art, 
though some are worn by dismounted men, Celtiberian and Lusitanian cavalry would no doubt favour mail, while 
one Celtiberian site produced metal discs probably sewn to a leather or linen jerkin as armour. 


118. SPANISH STANDARD BEARER 


This rider carries a boar image on a pole, like Gallic standards, from an Iberian coin. I have taken the opportunity 
to show an alternative armour style, a disc breastplate with a snarling wolf's head from a 4th century sculprure. It 
is probably bronze ona leather backing, like the Italian defences it closely resembles. The shoulder straps, probably 
also bronze, are embossed with acorns as pood luck symbols. 


For musical instruments, Spaniards used various sorts of trumpet, including the curved type of figure 141, Some 
were of baked clay. 


119. BALEARIC SLINGER 


The Balearic islands produced famous slingers, who were said to train from infancy, a child not being allowed to eat 
till he had hit his food with a slingshot. According to Strabo and others, the islanders seem to have been primitive 
and very poor when the Carthaginians first contacted them, going barefoot and dressed in skins. Those who did not 
fight with the sling used fire-hardened javelins, as they had few metal spearheads, with goatskins draped over their 
arms as improvised shields. The Carthaginians taught them to dress in broad-bordered tunics, probably the 
Spanish style. They may have issued tunics as part of their mercenaries’ pay; Diodoros says that the islanders did 
not use money but were paid in kind, including wine and women, A poem of about 300 calls their tunics “wretched 
and dirty”. Bronze figurines from the islands sometimes show sandals, but most are barcfoot. 


The slings were made of hair or sinew, and Strabo says each man had three, with thongs of different lengths for 
different ranges. Longer thongs would allow the missile to build up greater velocity as it was whirled in a wider arc, 
but accuracy would suffer. Those slings not in use were tied round the head. Diodoros says Balearic slingers shot 
stones weighing a mina (15.3 ounces/436g). This seems exaggerated, but large fist-sized slingstones have been 
found in mainland Spain, where slingers were also used, as have lead and even iron bullets. We are not told how the 
ammunition was carried; slingers on Trajan's column, with stones carried in folds of their cloaks, have been 
identified as Balearic, but this is far from certain, and given the islanders’ apparent poverty one wonders whether 
they all had cloaks to use. 


One figurine has a small round shield; he is nota slinger and we have no definite evidence that slingers used shields, 
but it may be significant that his shield is carried on armstraps, not a Spanish central handgrip. Thus it could hang 
on the forearm while the left hand was free to load the sling. The figurines have helmets, mostly of Greek type, while 
several Montefortino helmets have been found. It seems unlikely that these belonged to slingers; apart from 
considerations of poverty, a helmet would interfere with the stowage of the sling! Probably most of these helmets 
belonged to Roman and Carthaginian garrison troops, though no doubt Balearic chieftains used them. 


Bull symbolism, probably religious, is common in the islands’ art. 119a shows a bronze bull's head restored as a 
standard, which it may have been. 


120, 121 and 122. CELTIC INFANTRY 


The Celts were markedly taller than the Mediterranean peoples, muscular, fair-skinned and mostly fair-haired. 
Most men wore long flowing moustaches and a few added short beards. Hair was smeared with a thick wash of lime, 
which bleached it and made it stiff and spiky, and then combed back from the forehead to stand out like some wild 
animal's mane. 120 fights naked, except for the gold or bronze torc and armlets which most warriors wore. Nude 
fighting was common and perhaps universal among early Celts, but died out during our era; at Telamon in 225 only 
the mercenary gaisatai still fought nude. A small statuette found near Rome, of a nude warrior with torc and horned 
helmet throwing a spear, may represent one of these gazsazai, from his helmet perhaps a chief. The Galatians in the 
east apparently kept up the practice longer, as they still fought nude against the Roman invasion of 189. The motive 
seems to have been an invocation for divine aid. 121 typifies mos! of the western Celts of our period; the Boij and 


Insubres at Telamon, and the Gauls with Hannibal, fought stripped to the waist but wearing trousers and cloak, 
122, in breeches and tunic, is from the Gundestrup bowl, found in Denmark but made somewhere in northern or 
eastern Gaul somewhen in the 3rd-Ist centuries BC. Clothing was usually wool, and especially for the rich was 
often woven or embroidered in striped or checked patterns, and brightly coloured. Trousers varied in style; art 
suggests the tribes living in Italy usually wore long tight trousers with the long leather laces from the shoes tied 
around them at the ankles, but looser trouser styles were also worn, while the Gundestrup cauldron shows breeches 
reaching just below the knee, clearly the ancestors of the style worn by Imperial Roman troops. The heavy woollen 
cloak or sagum, usually dyed, was fastened with a brooch on the right shoulder, and may sometimes have been 
hooded. Tunics were fairly short and had long sleeves. 


Most warriors were armed with sword, shicld, and one or two spears. The sword was the primary weapon. 120 
carries the fairly short pointed weapon of the La Tene I culture of the 4th century, the blade usually 22-26" 
(55-65cm) long. Short daggers were commoner at this early period than later. 121 carries the long, blunt-ended 
slashing sword of the 3rd century and later, so often described by classical writers, brought down from above the 
head in wild blows ‘‘throwing the whole weight of their bodies into the blow like hewers of wood”. Blades were 
29-35"/75-90cm long. Polybios claims Celtic swords were useless after the first blow, as they bent and had to be 
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straightened with the foot; but to other writers Celtic swords, like Spanish, were a byword for strength and 
flexibility, and some surviving examples are still superbly flexible. Polybios may be confused with the ritual 
bending or “killing” of weapons for burial with their dead owners, but a simpler explanation may be that the quality 
of swords varied considerably, with the different ores or smiths’ skills ofa specific locality. Swords were worn on the 
right from a leather or chain waistbelt, in scabbards which were often entirely of iron. Despite the curious 
statements of some early 20th century writers, swords were nor used in two hands. 


Most warriors had spears, but as the sword was clearly the primary weapon most spears were probably thrown. 
They are usually illustrated about the height of the warriors wielding them, but could be up to 8 feet/2.5m long. 
Spearheads varied greatly in size and shape, but were often long and broad, the sides curving inwards between the 
broadest point and the tip. Sockets are shown reinforced with wire binding. 


The characteristic Celtic shield was oval, of leather-covered wood, very like the Italian scutum from which it is 
presumably derived, but flat instead of convex. Shape varies around the standard oval, some having squared-off 
ends and others nearly straight sides. Shields were quite large, one example from La Tene being 41" long by 21" 

wide (1.05m by 54cm) while one from Denmark is shorter but wider, 3412” by 22'4" (88 by 57cm). Nonetheless 

both Greeks and Romans thought they were inadequate protection for an unarmoured man. Surviving shields are 
of oak planks covered with hide; Caesar describes Gauls in an emergency improvising shields of bark or wickerwork 
covered with leather, and poorer men or skirmishers may have used such cheaper, lighter shields even in normal 

circumstances. The shield rarely had a metal binding, and the thick raised rim often depicted is probably the leather 
covering doubled over to reinforce the edge. The shield was held by a single handgrip across the short axis, usually 
covered on the outside by a long wooden spindle-shaped boss hollowed out to cover the hand and reinforced by an 
iron or bronze boss-plate. Some circular bosses have been found and may belong to shields without the wooden rib, 
like that of 122. Pergamene statues of defeated Galatians and other Hellenistic art sometimes shows Celtic shiclds 
held by armstraps in Greek style. This has been dismissed as artistic convention but there is no good reason why 
some Galatians should not have chosen to adopt the Hellenistic grip. 


123, CELTIC SKIRMISHER 


Light infantry were not common in Celtic armies; some are mentioned in the Gallic army at Telamon, the Bastarnai 
had some, but there are no references to Galatian skirmishers. Most were probably javelinmen, with dagger rather 
than sword and a light shield. Archers and slingers however were used in small numbers by the Ist century BC so 
were probably around earlier. 


124 and 125. CELTIC NOBLES 


These mailed nobles are typical of kings and chieftains, most chariot-riders and an unknown but perhaps large 
proportion of the cavalry. 124’s helmet and mail shirt are taken from a 3rd century grave at Ciumesti in Romania. 
125 is based on evidence from north Italy and southern Gaul. 


Mail, armour of interlocking iron rings, was invented by the Celts perhaps in the 4th century. They used two main 
styles of mail shirt. |24’s has an overhanging cape-like shoulder defence. 125’s shirt has shoulder pieces cut like 
those of Greek cuirasses, which do not overhang the shoulders. They are fastened by a bar which is firmly fixed to 
the chest of the shirt and hooked to the shoulder sections. Mail was the only armour used on any scale by the Celts 
in our era, There is a reference to bronze-armoured Galatian infantry at the “elephant” battle in 273; if this is 
correct, they must have been wearing captured Hellenistic armour. 


Bronze or iron helmets were commoner than mail, worn by most cavalrymen and perhaps even the occasional 
ordinary infantry warrior. The commonest style is the Montefortino, a bronze helmet named after the cemetery of 
the Gallic Senones in north Italy where many were found. It has a low bell-shaped or slightly bulbous skull, rising 
toa knob usually drilled out to take a crest; a thick lower rim; and a small neckguard projecting at the back. The two 
styles of cheekpiece used with it, the triple-disc style of 125 and the scalloped pattern of 124a, are both Italian. 126 
shows the basic helmet, which was used all over the Celtic world from Spain to the Crimea and became the 
commonest Roman helmet type. 125 is a 4th-century example from Montefortino itself, bronze with an iron 
crestholder, the outer arms of which may have held Italian-style upright feathers. 124a, from a grave near Parma, 
has sheet bronze horns attached; these may have been limited to Italy — see figures 129 and 156b. 124b is 4th 
century, from Amfreville in France, and is bronze covered with iron sheets worked in relief, with the central bands 
gilded, and with a lyre-shaped ornament on the sides. 124 wears an iron variant common (without the bird crest) 
among Celts in the Balkans and illustrated among the Galatian trophies on the Pergamon reliefs. It has a simplified 
version of the Italian three-disc cheekpiece and matching ornament on the sides of the skull. The Ciumesti example 
shown has a large bronze bird with hinged wings asa crest. This is the only surviving example of the animal-crested 
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helmets mentioned by Diodoros, but compare 1 24h; another helmet from that source has a bird crest. 124c is a late 
5th century tall spired bronze helmet from the Marne area, perhaps the prototype of the Montefortino style. Some 
spired helmets, though not as tall, remained in use later; 124d is iron, 3rd century, from the Alps. 124e is the simple 
round-capped Coolus type, used from the 3rd century to the Ist and again the ancestor of a school of Roman 
helmets. 124 f-h are from the Gundestrup cauldron; the helmets on this seem closest to the Coolus style. 124i, from 
eastern Europe, shows heavy Hellenistic influence. 124j, very similar except for the horns-and-wheel crest, is from 
the Arch of Orange of the early Ist century AD, 


125 carries a javelin with a long socketed iron head, from the Montefortino graves. It is clearly derived from the 
pilum or similar Italian socketed javelins. 
126. CELTIC CAVALRYMAN 


Many Celtic cavalry used round shields, with the spine carried horizontally (like figure 46; see 130e), though oval 
shields were used too. This man carries a thrusting spear with typically Celtic head. As mentioned in the last note, 
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most would wear helmets, as do all the cavalry on the Gundestrup cauldron (but only one of the infantry) and many 
might wear mail, as cavalry were recruited from the nobles and their retainers. Celtic horsemen used short prick 
spurs, 


127 and 128. CELTIC MUSICIANS 


127 is a horn-player, taken from a carved stone from northern Italy. 127a is a larger but similar horn with the 
addition of a carrying-strap, from the famous Pergamene statue of the dying Galatian. 128 is from the Gundestrup 
cauldron. He plays the most distinctive Celtic instrument, the long carnyx. This has a bronze head shaped like an 
open-mouthed animal. 


129. CELTIC STANDARD-BEARER 


From the same source as 127. He wears a horned version of the Negau helmet (see figure 73) with a low comb on the 
skull. The standard has an elaborate pierced spearhead on the butt; several of these have been found. The standard 
itself incorporates sheet bronze horns like those used on helmets and a small figure of a fish. 129a, from the Arch of 
Orange, is a bronze figure of a boar. Other animal standards included cockerels and the bronze bull on which the 
Cimbri (fairly certainly Celts, not Germans) swore oaths, and which they carried into battle. 129b, also from 
Orange, is a cloth vexil/um hung from a crossbar. 


130. CELTIC SHIELD PATTERNS 


Diodoros says the motifs which decorated Celtic shields were of bronze. Some ceremonial shields may have had 
bronze emblems, like the elaborate bronze-faced British ceremonial shields, but battle shields had painted 
decoration. 130a and b are carried by warriors shown on a bronze scabbard of about 400 BC. 130c is among the 
Pergamene trophies. So is 130d, clearly used by a Galatian from its association with other Galatian equipment, but 
not a Celtic type. It is the round, rimless, convex Macedonian infantry shield, presumably either decorated with a 
leaping wolf(? the original is rather crude) by a Celt who has captured it, or made in imitation of Macedonian styles. 
The Galatians probably used much Hellenistic equipment from the start; when they first crossed to Asia half of 
them were unarmed, and they were equipped by their ally Nikomedes of Bithynia. 130e is carried by a Gallic 
horseman in Hannibal's army depicted on a Roman coin. 130f is from a warrior statue from Mondragon in southern 
France, Ist century BC. 130g-i are from Orange. 
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131. LIGURIAN WARRIOR 


The Ligures were a people speaking an Indo-European language related both to Celtic and Italic, who had absorbed 
the earlier inhabitants of north-west Italy and south-east France. In our period they were restricted to the hills of 
modern Liguria, Piedmont and the northern Appennines, having been displaced by the Gauls from the richer 
plains they had once occupied. They were grouped in several loose tribal federations. Most were very poor, and so 
supplemented their hunting, herding and forestry by raiding and piracy. A few port towns, notably Genoa, were 
more advanced and prosperous. Ligurian mercenaries fought for Carthage and Syracuse; in the 2nd century they 
quite often co-operated with their Gallic neighbours against Rome, and in 171-168 some fought for Rome against 
Macedon. After our era they were commoner in Roman service, in Marius’ day. The Ligures were a short, wiry 
people toughened by their harsh mountain life and considered “tough fighters”, “warlike and proud”, with more 
endurance than their rather fickle Celtic neighbours. Strabo and Diodoros say they fought almost exclusively on 
foot, because of the nature of their country; but their phrasing implies that cavalry were not entirely unknown, and 
two recently discovered Ligurian graves have included harness fittings, Strabo indeed assigns the Salyes, north of 
Massilia, a substantial cavalry force, but they were, as he points out, one of several mixed ‘‘Celto-Ligurian” tribes, 
and the cavalry probably reflect the Celtic element. Ligurian infantry were good both at close combat and as 
skirmishers. They preferred raids and skirmishes, sometimes losing control and scattering in search of plunder, but 
could fight doggedly hand-to-hand when necessary. Before Pydna, the Romans used their Ligurian auxiliaries 
brigaded with the velites for chasing off Macedonian skirmishers. 


Most wore their dark hair fairly short and had short beards. Clothing was mostly wool, Strabo mentioning woollen 
tunics and cloaks of characteristic Ligurian style as a local export. The tunic seems to have been round-necked, long- 
sleeved and slit at the sides. Legs were bare; feet could be too, or have Gallic-style leather shoes. Furs were used, and 
also exported. In return richer foreign textiles were imported and would be worn by chiefs. A broad leather belt with 
bronze clasp was usual, Sidearm would usually be a short, straight sword or long dagger, some using longer Celtic 
swords instead, and these usually hung from the belt, occasionally a baldric. The typical shield, the scutum 
Jigusticum, seems to have been the same as the Gallic flat oval or square-ended scutum. The main offensive weapon 
was a bundle of 4 feet (1.2m) javelins, the iron heads often three-edged. Axes were obviously common because of the 
importance of forestry, and might have been used in battle. Some use was made of bows and slings. 


Chiefs would often have Celtic torcs and might wear Celtic or Etruscan helmets. Silius Italicus mentions Ligures 
with bristling conical helmets, conis horridis, perhaps indicating Montefortino or Etruscan Negau helmets with 
crests. 131a shows a rarity, a bronze helmet of remarkably old-fashioned 8th-century Villanovan style. Several such 
helmets have apparently been found in Ligurian graves of our era. Whether they were handed down through the 
centuries or made more recently to an extremely ancient design is unclear. However, their use may throw some light 
on an obscure remark of Strabo's. He says that some earlier authors had considered the Ligurians to be of Greek 
ancestry, because they used bronze shields. While not accepting the obviously baseless idea of Greek descent, 
Strabo does apparently treat the bronze shields as fact. Two explanations suggest themselves. One is that some 
Ligures had adopted the round bronze-faced Argive shield, though probably not the full hoplite panoply, from the 
Greeks of Massilia or the Etruscans of the Po valley. But an alternative suggested by the Villanovan helmet is that 
some warriors had round bronze shields of Villanovan type, held by a central handgrip and decorated with 
concentric circles of raised bosses. These would be purely ceremonial, the Villanovan examples being merely a thin 
bronze facing with no wood or leather backup, too fragile for use in battle. This would explain why we hear only of 
scuta in battle. Perhaps the ancient helmets were also ceremonial? 


132 and 133. ROMAN HASTATI OR PRINCIPES WITH PILA 


The pilum was a heavy javelin which became standard Roman infantry armament, Its origin has been variously 
explained, some ancient writers believing it was Samnite. Archacological evidence suggests it was developed from 
earlier Italian javelins, perhaps by the Etruscans (figure 163). The Romans were using it by the early 4th century, 
pila being prominent in accounts of Camillus’ victories over the Gauls after the sack of Rome. The astari were the 
first to use pila. This at first seems curious, as hasta usually meansa thrusting spear, so it has been suggested this was 
their original weapon. But the explanation seems to be that Aasta could originally include thrown spears; our 
earliest surviving evidence, in Ennius’ Annals, speaks of ‘‘hastati who hurl Aastae’’; their name thus reflects the 
period when they alone used pila. In the mid-2nd century Polybios decribes the principes too armed with pila, but 
they started our period with thrusting spears, as Dionysios of Halikarnassos, in the context of the Pyrrhic Wars, 
says they used “cavalry spears gripped in the middle with both hands”. The two-handed grip, which would not be 
practical with a Roman shield, may be a corruption, but the rest of the passage probably goes back to a reliable 
contemporary Greek historian; the “‘cavalry spears” he is thinking of would be the long Macedonian xysta. In 223, 
however, a Roman general fighting the Gauls distributed the spears of the ¢riarii to the foremost maniples, and it 
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would seem that by this time only the sriavii still had thrusting spears. Roman coinage between the Pyrrhic and 
Punic wars shows shield and sword, emphasising them as if the sword was now the main Roman weapon. This 
would be the case if the majority of the infantry had now taken up the pilum, because a legionary with pila is 
essentially a swordsman, while the sword is a secondary weapon to a spearman. This suggests the pi/a and swords 
of the Aastati were markedly more effective against Pyrrhos’ phalanx than the spears of the principes, whose 
equipment was reformed as a result. 


Polybios distinguishes two types of pilum, “thick” and “thin”, saying each man had both types. Surviving 
examples from Telamon (perhaps dedicated to commemorate the victory of 225) and from Numantia in Spain 
confirm two basic types of construction. Both have a small barbed head at the end ofa long iron shank, fitted to a 
wooden shaft. One type has the shank socketed. The other has a wide flat iron tang riveted to a thickened section of 
the wooden shaft. The riveted type must be Polybios’ “thick” pilum, referring to the broad joint of iron and wood. 
This broad section can be either square or round in section, and is strengthened by a small iron ferrule. The iron 
shank varies considerably in length. Many examples are about 30 inches (70cm); the longest example at Numantia, 
one of the socketed type, is 372 inches (95cm), even with its head missing, while the tanged Telamon pila are only 
about 10 inches (26cm). Polybios says the wooden haft was three cubits (54 inches/1.37m) long, the iron the same 
length, which would seem to be an exaggeration. Probably the slightly lighter ‘*thin’’ socketed pilum was thrown 
first, then the other, and the legionary followed up with the sword. The pi/um could pierce armour or shield, 
sometimes pinning overlapping shields together. A pilum-pierced shield was virtually useless, as the weapon’s own 
weight would bend the thin iron shank, leaving it trailing along the ground to weigh the shield down. The barbed 
head made it difficult to remove, while the bent shank meant it could not be thrown back by the enemy. 


Pila thrown, the legionary was a swordsman. By the end of our era he used the Spanish cut-and-thrust sword, the 
gladius hispaniensis (figure 110). A later lexicographer, possibly following Polybios’ lost account of the Celtiberian 
war, says this was adopted from the Celtiberians after the war with Hannibal. It was certainly in use by 200, when 
Livy describes the Macedonians’ shock at the terrible wounds it inflicted. The army in Greece in 200 may thus have 
been the first to have this sword as standard issue, though individuals in Spain probably adopted and popularised 
it earlier. The blade (132a) is about 20 inches (52cm) long, slightly waisted with a long point. Its Celtiberian origin 
was reflected in its good steel, perhaps the most important difference between this and its predecessor in Roman 
hands. This predecessor is never described, but must have been a short thrusting sword as Romans are described 
ducking under wild Celtic slashes and stabbing up at the stomach. This early sword must be the Greek style wide- 
spread in Italy, sometimes longer than the Celtiberian, with a blade up to 27'4 inches (70cm) long, “leaf-shaped”’ 
so it was broadest near the point. This broadening gave maximum weight at the point of impact ofa cut, but the long 
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point of the gladius hispaniensis must have been better for thrusting, and handier since the centre of gravity would 
have been further back. Swords were worn high on the right from a broad waistbelt. Spanish daggers like small 
versions of the swords were also adopted. 


The main defensive item was the shield, a large version of the oval scutum common in Italy. Some Roman infantry 
had always used scura of some type, and about 400 this style became universal. It was 4 Roman feet long by 22 wide 
(1.2m by 77cm), convex, made of two thicknesses of wood covered with canvas and calfskin. As with Celtic shields 
it had a long central wooden spine, metal boss-plate and single handgrip. The top and bottom rims (not, Polybios 
implies, the whole rim) were reinforced with iron binding. No shield blazons seem to have been used at this time. 
The only contemporary painting, in the tomb of the Fabii on the Esquiline hill, shows a plain light brown shield, 
while early sculpture like the Aemilius Paullus monument shows plain scura, in contrast both with the Macedonian 
shields on the same monument and with later Roman sculpture, which has shield-blazons in relief. Silius Italicus 
describes Picentes (armed in Roman style as they use pi/a) with red shields. 


132 wears the regulation armour Polybios describes, by his day issued by the State to soldiers too poor to buy their 
own, the cost being reclaimed from pay. His torso is protected by a small bronze breastplate, pectorale, a span 
(9"/23cm) square. It resembles the Oscan style of 148, but is a little smaller, and Polybios makes no mention of a 
backplate. It is clearly descended from bronze age defences, which were often decoratively embossed, but as this is 
now cheap government issue it will not have been very ornate. Several round breastplates from Numantia may be 
Roman, but if Polybios is right to say only square ones were used at Rome, the discs may belong to Italian allies (see 
figure 153), 


One greave is worn, on the left leg. Polybios clearly refers to one only, and Arrian confirms him, saying the ancient 
Romans used to wear one greave only, on the leading leg, the left. As well as protection, it would prevent the shield- 
rim chafing the leg. Silius Italicus also mentions Sabines with one greave. No doubt many of those who could afford 
it would actually have a pair. Italian greaves were often fastened by straps, not their own elasticity. 


Polybios says bronze helmets were worn, without describing them (there is probably no truth in the story Camillus 
issued iron hefmets in the early 4th century), but che Attic, Montefortino and Etrusco-Corinthian styles worn by 
132, 133 and | 34 respectively were all popular in Italy at this time and were probably all used, as they certainly all 
were by later Roman troops. An unclear helmet on the Esquiline painting may be Montefortino. This type was 
probably commonest; many 3rd-2nd century examples come from Italy and Spain. They are slightly plainer and 
cruder than the carly Gallic examples, no doubt mass-produced for the larger Roman armies of the era. Polybios 
says helmets were crested with a crown or circlet of feathers and three upright black or crimson feathers a cubit 
(18" /46cm) tall. Paul Coussin interpreted this as indicating a horsehair crest plus feathers, following the practice of 
other Italian nations (see 144a), and other writers have followed him, but this is or what Polybios quite clearly says, 
and the Romans are under no obligation to conform to their neighbours’ practice. Polybios implies this style of crest 
was uniform. 


133 is a richer citizen; the only relic of carlier organisation, whereby troops were equipped according to their 
wealth, was that the richest class had to provide an iron mailshirt. He is perhaps more likely to be a princeps than a 
hastatus, as the former class, being older men, will on average have been better off. 


Scale cuirasses, though not mentioned in this era (except once for an officer by Silius Italicus) may have been worn. 
Certainly scale cuirasses cut like the mail shirts are shown on monuments from the Ist century BC on, and 
fragments of bronze scale survive which may date to our era. One cuirass, with a broad Italian belt, is said to have 
been found in Lake Trasimene, lost perhaps by a victim of Hannibal. 


Clothing, a woollen tunic, was also state issue by the 2nd century, and even earlier towns in the theatre of war had 
been obliged to provide clothing to Roman armies. Such issue tunics may already have been dyed a uniform red, as 
this seems to have been a popular colour with other Italian warriors, as well as with Hellenistic armies. 


134. ROMAN PRINCEPS OR TRIARIUS WITH SPEAR 


The long spear, Aasra, survives from the era when the Roman army was a hoplite force. It was still carried by the 
principes at the start of our period and by the friarii at least until Polybios wrote. They probably kept it until the 
disappearance of manipular tactics obliterated the difference between the types of legionary, at the end of the 2nd 
century; but some Roman writers imagined a period when Aastari, principes and triarii all had pila, This may be a 
groundless anachronism, but could perhaps indicate that triarti adopted pila for a short while before they lost their 
identity. 
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This figure’s position follows Livy’s description of the rriari waiting in reserve, kneeling ‘‘with the left leg 
advanced, their scuza leaning on their shoulders, their spears fixed in the ground and pointing obliquely upward, as 
if their line were protected by a bristling palisade’’. As the oldest men of the army, the triarii would have the highest 
proportion able to afford mail. 


135. ROMAN ACCENSUS, 340 BC 


As noted in the account of Roman organisation, the nature and role of the accensi are problematical. But if the 
interpretation put forward there, that they were an emergency levy of the poorer classes, is correct, this figure shows 
likely equipment. Their role at the battle of Suessa, successfully impersonating the friarit, implies that they carried 
the same spear and scutum, and had the usual helmet crest (if the distinctive Roman crest was in fact in use by 340), 
However they would not be able to afford armour. It would be surprising to find the state issuing armour at this 
early date, and it not certain cither that Rome could afford to find large quantities of extra armour, or that there 
would have been time. The absence of armour would not be clear behind the scutum, so would not tip the enemy off 
that these were not real rriarti. As a parallel, the pro/etarti called up to defend the city walls during the war with 
Pyrrhos were issued with sword and shield, but no mention is made of armour. This figure therefore wears only a 
cheap and simple version of the Attic helmet. 


136. ROMAN LIGHT INFANTRYMAN, 4th CENTURY BC 


Livy describes the /eves of the 4th century army as carrying spear and javelins, with no reference to sword or shield. 
This is the same equipment he allots to light infantry of the earlier hoplite-based army, and would probably also be 
the armament of the rorarii, if these were indeed light troops. This style may not have been replaced by that of the 
next figure until 211 BC. 


137. ROMAN VELES 


Polybios describes the equipment of the velites (of which veles is the singular) in the 2nd century. His only armour 
is a helmet with no crest, sometimes covered by a wolfskin or similar, both for additional protection and so that an 
individual veles could be recognised if he distinguished himself. He carries a strong round shield (parma) 3ft/90cm 
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in diameter. Weaponry is a Spanish sword and several javelins with 3ft/90cm shafts and long thin iron heads, of 
which examples have been found at Numantia. The large shield and effective sword gave the veles an advantage in 
close combat over most other light troops, and they were generally prepared to come to close quarters with such 
troops. 


The earliest mention of shielded Roman light infantry isin 211 when Livy mentions light infantry, each with seven 
javelins and a round shield, co-operating with Roman cavalry. He claims that as a result of their success light 
infantry were incorporated for the first time in the legions. As noted in the section of Roman organisation, this 
cannot be wholly correct as the legions had long contained light infantry, but may reflect a genuine re-organisation 
of the corps connected with an increase in their numbers. It seems likely that shields are mentioned for the first time 
because they and swords were introduced at the time of this reform. This would explain why swords and shields, 
stressed in several later accounts of Roman light infantry’s exploits (for instance before Pydna and in Galatia in 189) 
are not mentioned before 21 1, and why Roman skirmishers put up a poor show in the early phases of Hannibal’s war 
while distinguishing themselves in later conflicts. Of course if swords were introduced in 211 they would 
presumably be Italian rather than Spanish weapons at first. 


138. ROMAN PENAL LEGIONARY, 216 BC 


In the desperate days after Cannae Rome tried to replace some of the losses suffered there by arming 6,000 debtors 
and criminals, pardoning their offences in return for military service. They were armed with Gallic weapons, 
captured at Telamon and dedicated as trophies. There would haye been few cuirasses available, but probably 
enough helmets, swords, spears and shields to equip all 6,000, though the assorted Gallic spears and javelins would 
not be exact subsitutes for pi/a or the long spears of the triarii. 


139. 4th CENTURY ROMAN CAVALRYMAN 


Polybios says early Roman cavalry were lightly equipped “the result of which was that they were able to dismount 
and mount again with great dexterity and facility, but were exposed to great danger in close combat”. They wore no 
armour, though helmets are likely. Protection was a small oxhide shield (parma equestris) which Livy describes in 
usc as carly as the late Sth century. It was too light for adequate protection at close quarters, and tended te rot in the 
rain. Polybios compares its shape to a type of round bossed cake; it may be the type shown in 44a, used in Taras, 
with a flat rim and convex centre. Main weapon was a slender thrusting spear, also unsatisfactorily light. It tended 
to shake in the charge, making aiming difficult, broke easily, and if broken was useless as it had no buttspike. A short 
sword would no doubt be carried on the right. 
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140. 2nd CENTURY ROMAN CAVALRYMAN 


Because of these deficiencies, Roman cavalry adopted the Greek-influenced equipment of this figure, wha is from 
an Imperial copy of the 2nd century BC relief of Mettius Curtius, at Rome. Unfortunately Polybios does not give 
the date of this reform, but as he says the equipment worn “‘anciently”’ was “‘soon” replaced, the change probably 
occurred during or soon after Rome’s first clash with Greek cavalry, in the Pyrrhic war. The later wars with 
Macedon and the Seleucids seem too close to Polybios’ own day, as he implies the reform was well in the past. One 
alternative that has been suggested js that Scipio Africanus introduced the new equipment during the second Punic 
war. While Roman cavalry may have been more effective at the end of that war than the beginning, Polybios’ close 
ties with the Scipios surely mean that he would have claimed for them any credit going for this reform, while he does 
specifically mention Greek, not Carthaginian, influence. On balance the Pyrrhic date seems most likely. 


The relief shows a short Hellenistic plate cavalry cuirass and Attic helmet. Alternatively, the cavalry on the 
Aemilius Paullus monument have mail. The shield is now larger, but though Polybios says the Romans adopted 
“firm and stout” shields from the Greeks, Mettius Curtius’ shield does not match any known Greek type, but seems 
to be a variant of the oxhide parma equestris, slightly larger than the last figure’s and with a metal boss recessed in 
the centre. This style is still shown on a coin of Augustus. The ribbed style of 46 and 130¢ was also used; 140a is the 
shield of 130e’s opponent, a cavalryman shown on a Roman coin. It has a curious ‘M’-shaped blazon of uncertain 
significance; when I first saw it I thought it was an cagle, but if so it is remarkably crude even given the limitations 
of the medium, Silius Italicus mentions a consul whose shield was blazoned with Romulus and the wolf, but this 
may be mere poetic fancy. 


The thrusting spear is now “steady and strong” and carries a buttspike. It is clearly modelled on the Macedonian 
xyston, but the relief shows the Roman spear was shorter, about 6 feet (1.8m), A Spanish sword would be carried, 
and the cavalry on the Aemilius Paullus monument certainly had swords at the right of their waistbelts. 


Cavalry very like this figure are shown fighting naked Gauls on a relief from Lecce in Apulia, 3rd or 2nd century 
BC. They are probably local allies, indicating that this figure’s style of equipment replaced that of 151-153 and 
158-160 in the south. 


141, ROMAN MUSICIAN 


This figure is from the later phase of the sculptures at Osuna in Spain, actually 1st century BC, but an Etruscan 
relief of the 2nd century shows very similar musicians. Though from Spain he is identified by his Italian greaves as 
both Roman and military. The original carries no sword. Note he does not wear the animal-skin headgear of 
imperial musicians and standard bearers; though the resemblance of these to the velites’ wolfskins suggests they 
might have an early origin, they do not yet seem to be in use. The curved trumpet is a bronze cornu. 
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142. ROMAN STANDARDS 


No illustrations of standards or standard-bearers of this era seem to survive. As noted above, standard bearers 
probably did not yet wear animal-skin headdresses, or indeed any distinctive dress. 


142a isa vexillum, a fringed flag, probably red, hanging from a crossbar. A large red vexillum would be hoisted as the 
sign to join battle. They were also used for signalling. Cavalry had vexilla, probably one per turma. In the 4th 
century legion each unit of triarii, rorarii and accensi was called a vexillum and had such a flag. At this stage hastati 
and principes had no standards, their manipuli regrouping only on the standards of the rear line; they were thus 
referred to as antesignant, “before the standards”. This may be why 142b came into use; this is the standard tradi- 
tionally associated with the manipulus, a handful of straw tied to a spear. Its rudimentary nature suggests it may 
have been improvised to fill the manipulus’ need for a standard of its own as a rallying point. By Polybios’ time each 
manipulus had two standard-bearers on the strength, though he does not describe the standards. Early Imperial 
maniple standards seems to have been topped by a hand — manus. 


Pliny says that by the late 2nd century BC the legion had five standards with animal images — eagle, boar, wolf, 
horse and minotaur. Marius, about 107 BC, confirmed the eagle as the pre-eminent standard, but he was only 
formalising an existing arrangement as the other four had for an unspecified time previously (thus possibly before 
the end of our era) been usually left in camp. This strongly suggests they were additional to the manipular 
standards, as these had a definite use to mark their unit’s positions, and would not have been left behind. As 
forerunners of the later eagles, these standards were probably small silver statuettes like 142c. 


Italian allied troops had at least one vexillum per cohors, and may have had standards for smaller sub-units too. 
Standards were already the object of a quasi-religious veneration; Plutarch says the Italians thought it ‘criminal and 
impious” to lose a standard. There are instances of officers, both Roman and allied, using this to inspire a desperate 
charge, by hurling the unit’s standard into the midst of the enemy and challenging the men to get it back. The 
Pacligni seem to have been especially fond of this; a Pacligni officer at Pydna for instance threw his cohort’s 
standard into the Macedonian peltasts, but his men’s rash charge after it got them impaled on the Macedonian 
sarissai and routed. 


143. ROMAN OFFICER 


This figure is based on what may be the only representation of a Roman officer of our period, in the paintings of the 
tomb of the Fabii. He carries the usual infantry scutum, and wears a feathered, probably Montefortino, helmet; a 
cuirass apparently of plate, worn without pieruges as was common in Italy; two greaves; and a cloak. Art of the Ist 
century BC shows officers in Hellenistic panoply, muscled cuirass with fringed preruges and shoulder straps, 
crested helmet, and waist sash. This came to be generally associated with high rank, and by the end of our era many 
officers might be similar to 35, though carrying the Spanish sword. Since officers would provide their own 
equipment, there might be considerable variation. Paullus fought without helmet or cuirass at Pydna; another 
general fought with a hunting spear. 


Generals wore red cloaks, though Silius Italicus mentions a consul in purple, which was certainly worn for cere- 
monial purposes. A consul would have a retinue of 1 2 /ictores carrying the fasces, the rods and axes emblematic of his 
authority. Tribunes and above may have worn white tunics edged purple, matching the togas which distinguished 
the senatorial aristocracy from which they were drawn. Centurions may already have worn helmet crests running 
transversely, from ear to ear, These were worn under the Empire; there is no direct evidence for our era, the earliest 
apparently a relief of about 70 BC. However the Etruscans used such crests (see figures 162a and b), so they may 
have been adopted by Roman centurions at an early date. 


144, 145 and 146. OSCAN JAVELINMEN 


Oscan warriors are profusely illustrated, particularly in 4th century tomb paintings from Capua in Campania and 
Paestum in Lucania, and on Campanian and Lucanian vases. There are no representations of Samnites except a 
statuette from Sicily, which is probably Samnite work, and some lost paintings from the Samnite town Allifae, 
surviving descriptions of which suggest they were similar to the Capua and Paestum art. Strabo confirms that the 
various Oscan peoples had once had distinctive styles of dress and armament, though these had disappeared by his 
day. What evidence we have suggests the differences between them were not great, although the coastal peoples had 
adopted more Greek equipment, and therefore that the ill-documented Samnites and Bruttii would generally look 
similar to the better illustrated Lucani and Campani. Figure 144 is based on a statue made at Taras about 280, 
probably a Lucanian or Samnite. Its missing head has been replaced by a Lucanian helmet from the Paestum 
paintings. 145 is from paintings at Naples, 146 from Paestum. 
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Oscans wore their black or dark brown hair short, usually shaved, but occasionally wore short beards, most often 
without moustaches. They wore a short wool or linen tunic, and sometimes a cloak; this is rarely shown worn by 
infantrymen though one at Paestum uses his cloak for an improvised shield. Tunics are brightly decorated, on a base 
colour which is most often red or white, but could be crimson, red-brown, ochre, light grey or blue-grey. All these 
colours plus black, yellow and blue were used in decoration. There is little evidence of uniform. Livy in one passage 
has a Samnite unit uniformed in white, another in multi-coloured tunics, but this is probably worthless as the whole 
passage seems to be fictitious. He also describes the elite “linen legion” in white, which may be more reliable but 
suspiciously echoes the previous passage. Most men are shown barefoot, some in sandals or Jow black shoes. A 
broad leather belt covered with bronze sheet, fastened with elaborate hooks, was universal; it seems to have been a 
social or religious symbol of manhood rather than purely military. 


Occasional warriors are shown bareheaded, but most wear bronze helmets, and the Attic style is by far the 
commonest, replacing the earlier wide-brimmed pot helmets in the 5th century. It was usually crested with 
horsehair and/or feathers. The horsehair crest would be red, black or white, or alternate two or three colours. It 
could either be directly fixed to the skull or raised on a stilt. Feathers are black or white in most cases, though 144’s 
are yellow, fixed in bronze tubular or spring holders, Crest variations not shown in the main figures are in 144a 
(seen on both Campanian and Lucanian vases), b from a Lucanian vase, and c from Paestum. 144d is a bronze 
helmet of the Celtic Montefortino type with a five-branched iron feather-holder. This type of helmet was adopted 
in Samnium as elsewhere in Italy. One bronze Thracian helmet also comes from Samnium. 


Bronze greaves were sometimes worn. Livy says the Samnite wore one greave, but he is probably describing the 
equipment of later “Samnite” gladiators; one greave is certainly possible, as the Roman example (figure 132) 
shows, but Oscan sources, including our solitary Samnite statuette, show two if any. 


Main weapon is the javelin; paintings show up to four, 3-6 feet/1-1.8m long, with throwing loops, iron heads but no 
apparent burtspikes. Even the longest of these are light weapons; the Romans had a tradition that they had adopted 
the pilum from the Samnites but there is no evidence any of the Oscans ever used this weapon, and convincing non- 
Oscan explanations ofits origins. 146 also has a short thrusting spear with heavy flaring iron butt, which is gripped 
well back presumably because the heavy butt ensures a centre of gravity well behind the middle of the shaft. Swords 
are rarely shown in art, and when they do appear they are slashing weapons of kopts type, presumably adopted by 
the coastal peoples from Greeks or Etruscans. 144’s is similar, though unusually short and broad. The suggestion 
that Oscans had no swords at all till they adopted them from the Greeks, however, seems to be refuted by the 
presence of short straight swords in early Samnite graves, though many contain only long daggers. These early 
swords, too, are worn at the left hip, probably from a baldric like 144’s and 145’s later weapons. 


Most Oscan warriors probably used the oval scutum, concave and ribbed like the Roman shield, but smaller. 
Dionysios calls the Samnites at Asculum shureophoroi, meaning they had scurta (Greek rhureos equating to Latin 
scutum). 144 has an oval scutum; the blazon is from a Campanian painting, where a shield of this shape is carried as 
a trophy. It is yellow with black stars asymmetrically placed. 144e, from Paestum, has the same stars in black on 
brown, with a lighter brown rim; it is unusually broad and lacks the central spine. So does 145’s, which is deeply 
dished; it is white with a red star. Livy attributes to the Samnites the curious shield shown in 144f, with a flattened 
top but narrowing to the bottom for lightness, like a mediaeval kite-shield. This style of shield was carried by the 
class of gladiators called Samnites, and again Livy may merely be describing gladiatorial equipment. However, the 
shield is a perfectly reasonable development of the oval secutum, trimmed at the top to make it lighter and handier, 
and indeed Imperial Roman troops similarly trimmed both the top and bottom of their scura. There seems no good 
reason, then, why the kite-shield of the Samnite gladiator should not have been adopted unchanged from Samnite 
soldiers. There is, however, no supporting evidence for it. 


Small round shields, dished with narrow flat rims like miniature versions of the hoplite shield, are common in the 
Paestum paintings and also carried by one Samnite in the lost Allifae paintings. If these were common in Lucania 
but rare in Samnium, this would explain why Dionysios distinguishes the Samnites, but not the Lucani or Bruttii, 
as thureophoroi. As wellas the shield the Paestum warriors carry javelins in the left hand, close to the horizontal; this 
argues that the shield was carried by a central handgrip held horizontally like that of the scutum, as a Greek-style 
double grip would Jead to javelins being held vertically. The source for 146 shows plain bronze shields; 146 a and 
b are blazons from drawings of lost Paestum paintings. The star is popular in most of Italy. The late lexicographer 
Festus says the Bruttii used a parma, a light round shield perhaps like this figure’s. 
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147 and 148. OSCAN ARMOURED INFANTRYMEN 


Some infantry wore cuirasses of a distinctive Italian design, small breast- and backplates of leather-backed bronze 
linked by hinged straps of similar construction passing over the shoulders and under the arms. These gave only 
partial protection to the torso, though they tended to increase in size. The earliest had merely a single disc front and 
back; this type dates back to the bronze age, but 153 shows it was still used. Commonest however is 147’s triple-disc 
style. Most are quite plain, but there are two magnificent decorated examples (one from Apulia, one from near 
Carthage, perhaps taken there by one of Hannibal’s veterans) which have the lowest disc replaced with a bust of a 
goddess in triple-crested helmet. 147a shows the African example; breastplate is on the left. 148 wears a less 
common style with square back and breastplates embossed with muscles in imitation of Greck cuirasses. It is shown 
on three paintings, worn by a horseman and footman from Paestum and a horseman from Capua. Several examples 
survive, most of unknown origin; one is Lucanian. A style with larger plates, almost completely covering the torso, 
is probably a later development perhaps of the late 4th or 3rd century. 


147 is based on a Paestum painting, but the Samnite statuette from Sicily is armoured the same, and also had crest 
and side feathers (they are missing, like his weapons, but locating holes remain). The shield is a type common in 
Lucanian art, apparently of wicker, rising to a central point: Couissin compares it to a Chinese hat. This assumes it 
is round, but the profile illustrations in art do not make this clear, and I suspect it is oval and is the scutum of osiers 
covered with hide which Servius assigns to the Lucani. Again, the position of javelins in the left hand suggests a 
scutum-style single horizontal handgrip. 


148 has an elaborate panoply found in Lucania with square cuirass, strapped greaves and Attic helmet with sheet 
bronze wings as well as crest and feathers. He has a Greek-style hoplite shield shown carried by javelinmen in 
Lucanian and occasionally Campanian art. 148a is the blazon of the Paestum shield; centre and rim are polished 
bronze, with a light grey wreath on a broad white circle. A Campanian painting shows javelinmen with yellow 
(polished bronze?) hoplite shields with central red discs. 


Notall armoured men wear greaves. Armoured javelinmen do not feature in Campanian art, perhaps because those 
infantry who could afford bronze armour used the hoplite panoply like the next two. 
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149 and 150. CAMPANIAN HOPLITES 


4th century Campanian vases show many warriors in Oscan dress and armour but with the Greck hoplite’s long 
spear and large round shield, no doubt with Greek swords too. Coins of the Mamertini, the Campanian ex- 
mercenaries of Syracuse, also show hoplites. These two are from the vases. 149 has the triple-disc cuirass and Attic 
helmet, in this case with three-disc cheekpieces styled in imitation of the cuirass, which were adopted by the Celts 
(figure 125). His shield is shown plain white. 150 is unarmoured, and his helmet lacks cheekpieces. His shield-rim 
is faced with bronze, but not the rest of the shield, which has a star blazon. 


151, 152 and 153. OSCAN CAVALRY 


151 and 152 are typical of the 4th century cavalry in the Campanian and Lucanian tomb paintings, and also in the 
lost Samnite paintings. Roughly half the cavalry in art seem to have metal armour. One instead wears a white Greek 
linen or leather cuirass. Cloaks are worn more often than infantry, who would obviously be more hampered by 
them. 151 has his gathered up over his left arm, perhaps as protection as cavalry in most of the paintings lack shields. 
He also has a riding-whip dangling from his left wrist. Cavalry rarely wear greaves, often replacing them with 
bronze anklets. The paintings show them riding bareback, but see note to figure 175. Weapons are javelins; Livy 
confirms this, mentioning Samnite cavalry throwing javelins. Swords are likely. 


153, from Paestum, unusually has the counterweighted thrusting spear instead of javelins, and wears greaves as 
well as a bronze disc on cross-straps, He carries a shield, so may be a little later than the last two and date to a period 
when some or all Oscan cavalry had adopted shields, A Campanian vase of the end of the 4th century shows a 
horseman with a ribbed scurum, and this man’s shield too seems to be an oval scutum, white inside with a bronze rim. 
This suggests shields were adopted somewhen in the Jate 41h century, though of course their general adoption may 
have been a very slow process. The 3rd or 2nd century evidence discussed under 140 also indicates shields. 


154. OSCAN STANDARDS 


154a is a bronze cockerel standard on a tall bronze pedestal, found in Samnium. Other possible animals for 
standards are the bull, associated in myth with the Samnites, or the wolf, connected with the Lucani and the 
Samnite tribe of the Hirpini. Many paintings show warriors carrying spears over their shoulders, with bright cloths 
and yellow streamers hanging from them, and these are often interpreted as flags. However, they are not, The 
clearer of the paintings show that the “flag” is a tunic, the spear passing through the armholes, while the 
“streamer” is the Oscan broad belt; the spearhead is thrust through the bronze, and the belthooks are often shown, 
as in 154b. These represent trophies taken from dead or captured enemy who have been stripped — as was a 
common practice in both Italy and Greece. The custom of so displaying trophies goes back to Greek rule in 
Campania, and vases of the early 5th century show Greek horsemen with tunics hanging from their spears, driving 
naked prisoners before them. Confirmation that these are trophies, not standards, is provided by the bloodstains 
that often mark the tunics, and the fact that greaves and even shields are sometimes added to the trophy — 144’s 
shield blazon is from just such a captured shield. 


155, 156 and 157. APULIAN INFANTRY 


5th and 4th century Apulian vase paintings show local warriors in a costume similar to Oscan styles, with short 
tunic and broad belt. However the Apulians seem to have favoured decoration with vertical stripes or panels, 
perhaps reflecting the Illyrian heritage (see figures 73-75), wore high laced boots, and sometimes favoured longer 
hair. Some warriors are shown bareheaded, with or without the headband of 155. 


The most popular headgear was the Greek-style pilos (which was also worn, sometimes crested, in Campania). 
Several bronze examples have been found, but 156’s tall and somewhat floppy example is clearly non-metallic, 
perhaps felt, as may be 156a. 156b js a bronze pilos found in Apulia, decorated in Celtic style with sheet bronze 
horns, two wheels as a crest (compare 124a and j), and embossed with a face and two running dogs over the forehead. 
156c, in Naples museum, also has sheet bronze horns but with an Italian-style stilt crest holder. Several of the 4th 
century Celtic incursions into Italy reached Apulia, and must be responsible for the Celtic influence seen in some 
Apulian armour. The Etrusco-Corinthian helmet worn by | 34.and 162 was also used, and may have been developed 
originally, in Apulia. 


Infantry are shown unarmoured, with javelins and shield, often the large round style carried by 155. This is similar 
to the Greek Argive shield but with a far narrower rim, It is decorated with a pattern of dots arranged in concentric 
circles, which may perhaps be bosses on a bronze shield-face or metal studs on a leather one. 155a, with a much 
broader rim, may actually be an Argive shield. Smaller types like 155b are also seen. 155c shows the side view of one 
shield as it appears on one vase, rising to a point; this may be the high point of the central rib of a small oval scuium, 
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which would look like 155d in front view. Despite the use of the Argive or similar large round shields, and the Greek 
influence visible in body-armour and helmets, the long spear of the Greek hoplite does nor seem to have been 
adopted, infantry being shown with two or three throwing spears. A short sword or long straight dagger was also 
carried, 


While body armour is relatively frequent in Lucanian and Campanian art, Apulian warriors always seem to be 
unarmoured, suggesting body armour was limited to officers and nobles. These certainly did use it, as several 
cuirasses survive. 157 is a reconstruction based on a bronze panoply from a 4th century tomb from Conversano in 
Peucetian territory. He has muscled cuirass, greaves, and a helmet which combines Thracian and Attic features. A 
bronze belt was also found in the tomb but seems impractical to wear with the cuirass. The helmet has a fine wave 
decoration cresting the tall skull, which matches the decoration down the sides of the cuirass. It also has sheet 
bronze wings with feather holders behind them, and curls of hair represented in stylised relief above the forchead. 
This hair decoration is characteristic of a group of similarly elaborate and expensive bronze Italian helmets, of 
which 157a and b are examples; both of these also have other relief decoration. Another helmet with similar curls 
above the forehead, and with a wave decoration like that of 157 along its skull, which is much taller and ends in a 
duck’s head, was recently found in Cyprus. 
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158,159 and 160. APULIAN CAVALRY 


As with the Campanians and Lucanians, Apulian cavalry are shown riding bareback, but again see note to figure 
175. Many of the cavalry on the vases are unarmoured and shieldless, like 158, who has a pilos with sharply out- 
turned rim which must be bronze. 159, from a vase of the mid-4th century, however has a small round shield. He 
wears a Thracian helmet with crest and feathers. 160 is a reconstruction of a heavy cavalryman, with a Greek-style 
muscled cuirass and Celtic helmet found together in a late 4th or 3rd century grave at Canosa in Peucetia. The 
hranze plate cuirass flares widely at hip level like that af 24, indicating it was made far a cavalryman. The helmet, 
iron and bronze with red coral mounts, is of the Montefortino type, embossed with Celtic style spiral decoration, 
and with Italian style feather holders as well as a central crest-holder. 


161, 162 and 163. ETRUSCAN HOPLITES 


By 600 the Etruscans had adopted the Greek hoplite panoply, and they kept much of it, in particular the large round 
shield, till they lost their independence, and beyond. Greek equipment was supplemented by native Italian, 
distinctively Etruscan, and Celtic items. Tunics were usually red, perhaps edged in colours including white, yellow 
and blue. Other tunics are white edged in crimson or purple. It is tempting to connect these with the purple-edged 
white togas of the Roman aristocracy, and suggest that the white tunics denote Etruscan nobles and officers. 


161 wears perhaps the most familiar style of Etruscan armour, the Attic helmet and lamellar cuirass shown on a 
number of bronze statuettes. The cuirass is of flexible, probably linen, material cut in Greek style with preruges, 
tied-down shoulder-pieces, and a rectangular flap to cover the back of the neck, but is covered all except the preruges 
with metal lamellae, narrow rectangular overlapping metal plates, laced to the foundation. Scaled cuirasses of the 
same cut were used, and so were others with no metal reinforcement (at least externally). These were white or a pale 
straw colour, decorated in red, rose and black. 162, based on 2nd-century sculpted urns from Clusium and Volterra, 
wears a quilted variant with metal scales reinforcing the breast and narrow shoulder straps. It could alternatively 
have quilting reaching further down the hips, with shorter preruges, and an additional scaled section over the 
abdomen. 163 has a muscled plate cuirass worn, as often in Italy, without preruges. Most of these were bronze, but 
some are shown in art painted grey; this could perhaps indicate tin-plated bronze, but iron plate is perfectly possible 
by the 3rd century (see the examples mentioned under 35). The old Italian disc-breastplate was still in occasional 
use in the 4th century. 


161’s Attic helmet isa style long f voured by Etruscans, often shown with the checkpieces hinged upwards. | 62 has 
an Etrusco-Corinthian helmet + debased version of the Greek Corinthian style; this could only be worn on top of 
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the head, and the eyeholes and nasal bar were purely decorative. It could have cheekpieces. The crest could be raised 
ona stilt, and feather-holders added at the sides. 162a is an Etrusco-Corinthian helmet with transverse crest, shown 
onan urn from Volterra. This style of crest was also worn with the Negau helmet, as shown in 162b. It was later used 
to distinguish Roman centurions and might therefore similarly have distinguished Etruscan officers. The Negau 
helmet was used from the 6th century to the 4th or beyond. 162c is an unusual 4th-century example with large 
cheekpieces embossed and engraved to produce a partial mask, with beard, moustache, and picrced mouth and 
nostrils. In the 4th century the Celtic Montefortino helmet was adopted, 163 wearing an example found with his 
cuirass in a tomb at Orvieto. This has three-disc cheekpieces; the scalloped style shown (for instance) by 144d was 
also used, and in the 3rd century may have displaced the three-disc style entirely. Helmet crests were white or red. 


Most hoplites wore bronze greaves, of Greek style, except that some lacked modelling at the knees, like 161’s. The 
tomb which provided 163’s helmet and cuirass also held greaves, but I have shown him in short boots, as sometimes 
worn by similarly armoured men in art. 


Shield blazons resembled Greek styles. 16la-c are all from paintings in the Giglioli tomb at Tarquinii, about 300 
BC. All have white devices on red circles; the edge of the shield’s flat rim is black, the rest of the shield-face bronze. 
161a’s “A” shape is not a letter, but a surveyor’s level; both this and the boar of 161b occur on Tarquinian coins. 
161d is from a vase of similar date, from Volterra. Insides of shields are shown black, light grey, or light blue. 


Swords were mostly of the straight Greek type, worn from a baldric. A longer version of the curved kopis was also 
used. The long thrusting spear remained in use, but many men replaced it with pila. While long-shanked javelins 
ancestral to the pilum were used long before our era, the earliest javelin which can definitely be called a pilum is 
163a, a 5th-century socketed Etruscan weapon from Vulci. It is unusually long, 48 inches (1.2m) from socket to 
point. 163 carries a riveted version based ona 4th-century example from Grosseto, which is matched by pila painted 
in the Giglioli tomb. The pi/a from Telamon mentioned under 132 are very similar, and may perhaps be Etruscan 
rather than Roman. 
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164. ETRUSCAN CAVALRYMAN 


From a funerary urn from Clusium, perhaps 3rd century, where he is shown riding down Gauls. He wears an iron 
mail cuirass, similar to 162’s in that it has scales on the breast, narrow shoulder-straps, and pteruges. Headgear is a 
Thracian helmet, sometimes shown in Etruscan art from the 4th century on, sometimes crested or with wave 
decoration like 157. He also wears a Hellenistic officer’s waist sash. He is armed with a thrusting spear and a shield, 
the shape of which is not entirely clear. It is probably round, and may be one or other of the Roman cavalry shield 
types. 


165. ETRUSCAN LIGHT INFANTRYMAN 


A Roman spy venturing into Etruria in 310 dressed as a herdsman and carried “rustic weapons”’, two javelins and 
a falx. The word means scythe or sickle, and need not indicate anything more precise than a curved blade, with the 
cutting edge on the inside of the curve, like a sickle. It would fit the Aoprs-like swords, but in the rustic context is 
more likely to mean some large general-purpose knife or falchion. This is probably the style of weaponry used by 
Etruscan skirmishers and peasant levies. Some may have had shields. Archers and slingers are also shown in earlier 
Etruscan art. The broad-brimmed hat is an occasional item of Etruscan dress, especially for the lower classes. It is 
sometimes shown perched neatly atop the head like the Greek petasos (figure 26a), but one relief shows a ploughman 
in a rather floppy hat with downturned brim, perhaps more typical of poorer countrymen. 
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166. PERSIAN CAVALRY HORSE 


Persian horses, especially the famous Nisaian breed of Media, were known for their size and strength. In fact reliefs 
suggest they were not especially tall, even by ancient standards — the horses sculpted at Persepolis scale up at about 
14-15 hands — but were heavily and solidly built, with large heads and heavy necks. Warhorses were gencrally 
stallions; some were trained to rear up and strike with their hooves against infantry. Most were black or chestnut, 
generals sometimes riding white horses. Other parts of the Persian empire produced good horses, Cilicia for 
instance providing the Great King with 360 white horses as tribute every year. Armenia also provided horses in 
tribute, Xenophon saying they were “smaller than the Persian horses, but much more finely bred”. Later writers 
say Armenian horses had Parthian blood, perhaps indicating they had been crossbred with the Nisaian herds now 
under Parthian ownership, and were fairsized, spirited but clumsy. Kappadokian horses seem to have been similar. 


Typically this horse has his mane cut short, and both the forelock and the tail are tied up with ribbons, the forelock 
forming a plume. The bridle could be red or pale brown leather, sometimes bronze studded, or of linked bronze 
plates as here. Boars’-tusk-shaped ornaments of stone, bone or bronze could be worn where the straps crossed. 
Reins are usually red edged white. The bit could be bronze or iron, and some are quite severe. The large saddlecloth 
is typically long on the back and heavily embroidered, often with scalloped edges. Sometimes several cloths were 
worn — “‘they have more coverings on their horses than on their couches”. The cloth is held on by a similarly 
decorated breast strap and probably a girth. The bell shown hanging from a collar is an optional extra occasionally 
seen in Persian art. 


167. PERSIAN ARMOURED HORSE 


Metal horse armour was first used by the Sakic Massagetai and adopted by the end of the 5th century by the 
Persians, though only for a minority of their cavalry. At this epoch the armour was limited toa poitrail for the chest 
and a chamfron for the head, the horse’s flanks being in addition protected by the parap/euridia of the rider 
(figure 5). Herodotos says Massagetai horse armour was bronze, and Xenophon says the same of the Persians, but 
neither describes its form in detail. Curtius says the horse’s breastplates were of metal plates, /ammage, linked to each 
other. This could describe scale armour, but then one would expect the more familiar term sguamae, so he probably 
means lamellar armour. This figure wears a lamellar poitrail from the Pergamon reliefs, which though Hellenistic 
may derive from such a Persian prototype. The only sort of chamfron known from this period is the Greek style of 
narrow bronze plate worn by figures 49 and 168, and this may indeed have been the style used by Persians. However 
I have shown an alternative possibility, a chamfron of scales used by later Kushan cavalry, as this derives from the 
central Asian steppe tradition and may therefore resemble styles used by earlier Saka and Persians. 


This style of armour would have been used by the 2,000 Massagetai at Gaugamela, the 1,000 Bactrians brigaded 
with them, and probably the Armenians and Kappadokians on the other wing. However the Seleucid cataphracts 
introduced by 200 BC seem to have worn the later style of complete horse armour, illustrated by figure 140 in 
Armies and Enemies of Imperial Rome (a companion volume to this), and to have adopted it from the Parthians, 
indicating that full horse armour was in use among the Parthians and their Saka kin by the 3rd century, as it 
certainly was later. 


168. SCYTHED CHARIOT HORSE 


The four horses of the scythed chariot (for which see figure 176) were armoured, with headpiece, poitrail and 
parapleuridia. Obviously these cannot be the dual-purpose parapleuridia/parameridia of figure 5, and must just 
protect the sides of the horse, like a large saddle-blanket. Xenophon implies that all these defences were bronze, 
which would give an effect much like later complete cataphract horse-armour, but that seems unduly heavy for this 
early date. I have therefore shown chamfron and poitrail as metal, but parapleuridia as heavy cloth or leather, which 
could be quilted, and could have developed from the earlier Assyrian caparisons. 


The collar (red leather decorated with white ducks), girth and other harness and decoration come from Darius’ 
chariot-horses in the Issos Mosaic. These are an unarmoured team of four matched blacks. 


169. HELLENISTIC CAVALRY HORSE 


Greek horses were smaller than Persian and regarded as inferior cavalry mounts. Contemporary art suggests there 
was little difference in height, but the Greeks were lighter, with smaller heads and finer legs, generally less muscular 
and powerful. Of Greek horses, Thessalians were the best and fastest. Coins of Philip II show stronger, heavier 
horses than in earlier Greek art, so he may have improved the Macedonian breed. The traditional colour for Greek 
horses was xanthos, the colour of fair human hair, in horses perhaps dun but more likely a light chestnut. By this 
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period however red-bays, dark greys and blacks are also found. Paintings show Macedonian horses as chestnut or 
occasionally black. Alexander’s famous Boukephalas was black, perhaps taking his name “‘oxhead”’ from the shape 
of a white blaze on his forehead, while Alexander rides a chestnut on the Issos Mosaic. His father Philip rides a 
white horse in a hunt scene painted in his tomb. Thracian horses in the Kazanluk paintings show a similar range of 
colours. 


Horses are often shown bareback, but this may be artistic convention, the better to show the lines of the horse’s 
body. Xenophon mentions a man may ride bareback, but assumes saddlecloths are standard, at least for war. Most 
cloths were simple rectangles, but the Greeks of Asia had long used scalloped Persian-style cloths. Some caparisons 
were large enough to extend round the front of the horse’s chest as in figures 29 and 64, or whole animal skins could 
be used as in 31. Cloths would be held on by breast strap and girth. This figure, based on a coin of Philip I, seems 
to have a second cloth worn over the first, and perhaps a thick saddle-pad, shown more clearly by a later terracotta. 
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Xenophon recommends a thick quilted saddlecloth, and the pad may derive from this. Bridles were similar to 
Persian styles, of red or dark brown leather with bronze fittings, or else of bronze plaques. Reins could be the same 
but those on the Issos Mosaic are white, with two narrow yellow lines running the length of the rein. Bronze or 
silver harness ornaments, sometimes gilded, could be worn on a decorative collar like figure 175, or else (especially 
by Thracians) on bridle or breast strap. Thracian ornaments were like Scythian, featuring real or fantastic animals; 
169a shows a Thracian bridle. One grave held 20 ornaments, 11 from a bridle, 9 probably from the breast strap. 
Some Thracian riders had the Scythian saddle of 170. 


Greeks and Macedonians campaigning in Asia might ride local horses and use local harness. Thus Alexander issued 
his Companions with Persian horse furniture after taking Persepolis, and with silver harness ornaments in India; 
Antigonos One-eye collected 1,000 fully harnessed Median horses before Paraitakene; and a painting from a 
Ptolemaic colony in Palestine shows a lancer whose horse has a heavily decorated Persian-style saddlecloth and 
tasselled breast-strap. 


170. STEPPE NOMAD’S HORSE 


This figure is taken, like 82, from early Sarmatian gold plaques, but is also typical of the mounts of Scythians, Saka 
and the related Pazyryk people. Most of the horses buried in the Pazyryk grave mounds were bay or chestnut, 
varying from dark brown to yellowish, with a few blacks. The majority were of the Przewalski breed which still 
survives in central Asia, small, heavily built, hardy ponies, distinguished by their naturally short manes and long 
tails which nearly reach the ground. Scythian ponies were similar but perhaps interbred with lighter built western 
stocks, and are illustrated with shorter tails. However each Pazyryk barrow held one or more larger horses, 
obviously valuable beasts as they had been fed on grain while the ponies were turned out to graze. These were 
probably the famous “heavenly horses” of Ferghana. The armoured horses of the Saka nobility would be of similar 
stock, 


Most nomad horses had their manes short, naturally or cropped. This one has its tail plaited; others at Pazyryk had 
them knotted at half length. Scythians however usually left their horses’ tails loose. 


The nomads did not yet use stirrups, but had a simple saddle, in its most primitive form merely two cushions 
strapped beside cach other along the horse’s spine. A more advanced model had a simple wooden frame providing 
a low pommel and cantle. These would be faced with decorated wooden arches and the whole saddle could have a 
highly decorated felt cover, and be worn over a felt or Chinese silk saddle-cloth. The Pazyryk cloths are larger than 
this figure’s, and some are tasselled. Bridle, breast strap and other harness were decorated, sometimes profusely, 
with a variety of plaques. This figure’s harness is quite lightly ornamented, and from their similarity to some 
Pazyryk types the kite-shaped plaques are probably wooden, painted red or gilded. Sarmatians also used silver or 
gold disc phalerae, while the Scythians favoured a variety of metal ornaments in the distinctive “animal style”. 


171. INDIAN CAVALRY HORSE 


Ancient sculpture suggests Indian horses were kept rather on the fat side, and also that most warhorses were 
stallions. As for colours, the Mahabharata mentions dark grey, ‘‘pigeon-coloured” (lighter grey?), ivory-white, 
piebald and red-bay horses. Arrian records that the horses were controlled by a leather noseband, studded on the 
inside with bronze, iron or ivory spikes, The bit was a simple plain iron mouthpiece, connected both to the reins and 
the noseband, and the spikes on the noseband served to reinforce the action of the bit. The bridle, saddlecloth and 
other trappings were elaborately decorated, with the horse’s forelock drawn up through a tube to act as a plume. 
This figure’s harness, with the girth apparently right at the front of the embroidered saddlecloth, is from a sculpture 
from Sarnath of the 2nd century BC. 


172. NUMIDIAN PONY 


Numidian and Moorish ponies were, like their riders, small and lean, ‘‘their mounts were without bridles, and even 
their movement was ungainly as they trotted with stiff necks and outstretched heads”. They were, however, docile, 
hardy, and quite fast, though their small size was one reason why Numidian cavalry could not deliver an effective 
charge. Another was the harness, or rather lack of it, merely a rope about the neck by which the rider could exert 
some control on the horse, partly by exerting pressure on the windpipe. Livy and other writers call heavier cavalry 
“bridled” to contrast them with the Numidians. The rider would control the horse by tapping it with a stick 
between the ears. The later poet Oppian calls Moorish horses dappled. The horses of Kyrene were similar to 
Numidian mounts, but larger. 
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173. SPANISH CAVALRY HORSE 


Spanish horses were fast, swift enough to catch the speedy Numidian cavalry, and Strabo says they were hardier 
than most. Oppian however claims that, though very fast, they lacked staying power, but he is writing much later 
and the breed may have degenerated. Other writers say Spanish horses had fine heads carried high, but narrow 
waists and poor quarters, and that they were unruly, their hard mouths making them difficult to control even with 
a severe bit. Again, this may only have been true later than our era, as most Spanish bits were fairly mild snaffles, 
and Strabo says the horses were well trained, even kneeling obediently for their riders to dismount. 


The tack shown is fairly typical, with a blanket, here a double thickness, held in place by a surcingle and breast 
strap. Furs or skins could be used over or instead of a blanket; some blankets are shown thick enough to suggest they 
might be padded. One 3rd-2nd century vase painting shows the horns of a saddle, probably the Celtic type of the 
next figure, but this was not usual. The tassel shown at the throat and the forehead plume are not always present, 
or the plume could be worn on a noseband. 
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174. CELTIC CAVALRY HORSE 


What little is known of the horses of Gaul suggests they were lightly built, and probably quite well bred since, as 
Caesar says, the Gauls were inordinately fond of good horses, and would pay great sums for them. No doubt 
expensive imported stock improved the native bloodlines. 


The tack is interesting, as the Gauls seem to have developed the type of saddle used later by the Roman Empire. A 
fallen Gallic horse on the Julii monument from St Remy in France has such a saddle with its characteristic four 
horns or handgrips at the corners, and the handgrips are also visible on the Gundestrup cauldron. Roman saddles 
of this type were of fairly thin tanned goatskin, with bronze stiffeners for the horns. This would give very little 
support so would have to be worn over a pad or cushion. The Julii monument seems to show such a cushion, and 
also a small saddle-blanket beneath it. The bridle is fairly simple, usually with a snaffle bit though some quite severe 
curb bits are known. Breast and crupper straps are ornamented with round silver pAa/erae, usually embossed with 
a ring of severed human heads. A real severed head might be carried from one of the saddle horns as a trophy; Livy 
tells how the Romans learned of the defeat of one of their forces by the Senones only when they saw Gallic cavalry 
with Roman heads hung from their saddles or brandished on their spears. 


175. OSCAN CAVALRY HORSE 


Italian cavalry equipment was generally like Greek. For instance the Roman Mettius Curtius relief shows a 
cavalryman with a simple rectangular saddlecloth and broad breast strap, plus a narrower strap round the rump. 
Oscan equipment in the Capua and Paestum paintings however has some distinctive features. The horses are shown 
bareback, but his may, as with the Greeks, be an artistic convention. Livy mentions Samnites with gold- 
embroidered saddle cloths, but unfortunately in a generally unreliable passage, so the reference may be useless. 
Some horses wore armour, a chamfron and poitrail of bronze plate lined with linen or leather and embossed with 
considerable artistry. Such armour was used by the Italiote Greeks in the 5th century and adopted from them by the 
Oscans. From the quality of the work it must have been very expensive, and hence rare, The two pieces of armour 
are not always worn together. When the chamfron is absent, the nose and forehead straps of the bridle can have 
bronze ornaments. The upright feathers, probably in holders attached to the chamfron, are not common. Collars 
with bronze phalerae are fairly common, sometimes only one being worn, sometimes two as here. It seems likely that 
the lower collar helped support the poitrail, though jt is also found on unarmoured horses where it can only be 
decorative. 


The Roman poet Lucilius in the 2nd century BC says Campanian horses were fiery and mettlesome, though lacking 
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the endurance of Spanish horses. Lucanian horses are not distinguishable from Campanian in the paintings, both 
being high-stepping and proud, but later writers call Lucanian steeds small-bodied and ugly in appearance and 
colour, though hard workers. The horses in the paintings are mostly chestnuts with light-coloured manes and tails, 
less often blacks, in either case usually having white legs, feet and faces. A Frentanian cavalry officer who attacked 
Pyrrhos rode a black horse with white feet; Silius Italicus mentions a Roman consul on a white steed. 


176. SCYTHED CHARIOT 


These were used by the Achaemenid Persians, and copied from them by the Seleucids and later by Pontos. The best 
description is in Xenophon’s Kyropaidia, other sources giving different arrangements of scythes but no overall 
description of the charjot. This drawing is based on Xenophon plus the unscythed chariot on the Issos Mosaic and 
a small gold model from the Oxus treasure. It has heavy wheels with studded rims, a fairly broad wheelbase for 
stability, and two poles. The yoke on the Oxus model is a simple straight bar, carrying four rein-guide rings. 
Xenophon refers to a door in an otherwise closed back, and a seat; the Oxus model is open at the rear but confirms 
a simple bench seat. The purpose of the straps attached to the front edges of the car is unclear; they do not appear 
to be reins, nor traces for the outer horses, though they may be part of the harness of the inner pair, 


Xenophon describes 3 feet (90cm) scythes on the axle-ends, and others along the underside of the car. These would 
have been dangerously vulnerable to the slightest irregularity of the ground, and are not heard of again. Diodoros 
says the chariots at Gaugamela had 3-span (27 inches/68cm) blades at the ends of the yoke, and longer, broader 
blades on the axle-ends, curved forwards at the tips. The arrangement shown is that Livy describes for the Seleucids 
at Magnesia; 3 feet (90cm) blades projecting “like horns” one cach side of each pole, two blades at each end of the 
yoke, one horizontal, the other pointing downwards, and two smaller blades at the axle-ends. Decoration shown is 
that of Darius’ unscythed vehicle; the car is grey-brown with bands of dark red ornamentation, edged and bearing 
rows of small winged animals (gryphons?) in white. 1 76a is alternative decoration from the front of the Oxus model, 


Scythed chariots were drawn by four armoured horses (figure 168) and manned by a single armoured driver (figure 
10). It was important for the vehicles to build up speed, so they were vulnerable to swift pre-emptive attacks by light 
troops. Once the chariot was galloping towards its target, the driver would often bail out for his own safety, which 
unfortunately made it likely that the borses would miss or shy away from the target. If they did make contact, the 
chariots would cause immense damage but would more or less destroy themselves by the collision. Generally 
formed infantry bodies could stand firm after such contact unless the chariots were closely supported — which they 
all too often were not. Cavalry might have been easier to break than solid infantry bodies, but scythed chariots do 
not seem to have been used against them, perhaps because cavalry could have avoided their charge. 


177. INDIAN CHARIOT 


The earliest Indian chariots were light two-horse vehicles with a driver and one warrior, and the epic tradition, 
despite numerous later accretions, still has its heroes fighting in this way. There are occasional references to 
chariots with three or four horses even in very early sources, and both 2- and 4-horse vehicles were in use throughout 
our period. The form of the chariot seems to have been the same regardless of the number of horses, though details 
do vary. Size also varied, chiefly to accommodate different numbers of crewmen. The Arthasastra records seven 
sizes of chariot. The largest is 10 purusas (7ft 6" /2.28m) high by 12 purusas (9 feet/2.74m) long. The different sizes 
then diminish by one purusa (9"/23cm) in length till the smallest is 6 purusas (4ft. 6"/1.37m) long. How many of 
these sizes represent war chariots is not certain, since the Arthasastra also gives the superintendent of chariots the 
responsibility for various ceremonial and travelling vehicles. War chariots in art are about 4ft 6” -5ft 6” (1.3-1.6m) 
high at the front rail, with the body about the same length or a little shorter, fitting the smaller end of the 
Arthasastra’s range. 


The chariot body was of light construction, probably leather on a wooden framework, and was decorated, especially 
round the edges. It could be adorned with bells and tigerskin coverings, and the floor could be carpeted. There was 
usually a flagstaff at the rear of the body, and some chariots had a canopy for protection from the sun, though this 
may not have been used in battle. The wheels were small, with many spokes — from 16 possibly up to 32 — and iron 
tyres. 


There was only one pole and yoke, even for four-horse chariots, where only the inner pair was yoked, the outer 
horses attached by traces. Two-horse teams also had side traces but it is not clear from representations exactly how 
or where they were attached; they are sometimes obscured by the horses’ tails, which seem to be tied or tucked into 
the traces. Otherwise chariot horses were harnessed by breast straps, girth and a bridle similar to cavalry horses. 
There are occasional references to chariot horses being armoured, once in “leather robes”. 
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Just before the start of our period there is reference to a chariot with four men, but ancient commentators interpret 
this as driver, one crewman, and two escorting infantry, so the two-horse two-man vehicle may still have been in 
use. Curtius describes Poros’ chariots in 326 as four-horse vehicles with the unusually large number of 6 crew — 
two archers, two drivers armed with javelins, and two shicld-bearers to protect the others. This seems an 
impracticably large crew even for a big four-horse chariot; and while Indian art often shows three or four men in a 
four-horse chariot, I know of no confirmation for six. Perhaps Curtius or his sources have misinterpreted the two 
escorting infantry of earlier sources (who could well be described as protecting the crew) as shield-bearing crewmen. 
In any case, if the six-man chariot was used it seems to have dropped fairly quickly out of use, since Megasthenes 
describes Chandragupta Maurya’s chariots as having one driver and two crewmen. He does not mention the 
number of horses, but four is most likely, being commonest in art of the 2nd century BC up to the Ist or 2nd AD; 
a relief from Bodh Gaya, Ist century BC, shows a 4-horse chariot with driver and two archers, which may be like 
Chandragupta’s. Although four horses were standard, two is still occasionally seen; both two and four-horse 
chariots are depicted at Sanchi. 


The bow was the commonest weapon used in the chariot, and provision of quivers and arrows was onc of the tasks 
of the superintendent of chariots in the Arthasastra. Special large quivers were used, The Mahabharata also 
occasionally mentions javelins carried in chariots. 


On the march the chariots were pulled by oxen, to spare the chariot horses, which were led in halters. 


178. LIBYAN CHARIOT 


The Libyan tribes, the Greeks of Kyrene and the Carthaginians used, until the end of the 4th century or the early 
3rd, four-horse chariots; no doubt all of them used the same basic design, Herodotos saying that the Greeks had 
actually learned the use of four-horse chariots from the Libyans, Only the nearest horse has been shown, for clarity, 
in this drawing. It is based largely on a Persian relief from Persepolis. Some crude Libyan rock-carvings, showing 
more or less a plan view, confirm that the chariot had two poles, running along the outside of the body; one carving 
shows two yokes, another shows one long yoke-bar attached to both poles and stretching across the shoulders of all 
four horses. The Persian reliefs show what seem to be rein-guidance rings attached to the yokes, and strengthening 
bars attaching the yoke-poles to the front of the chariot body. The Libyan graffiti show the chariot’s body about 
twice as wide as it is long; they represent it as a simple rectangle with a crossbar halfway along the long sides. This 
may represent the front view of the body, with a reinforcing bar connecting the top and bottom frames. The 
significance of the diagonal patterning on the body of the Persepolis chariot is not certain, unless it indicates that the 
body was lightly built of criss-cross diagonal leather straps on a wooden framework. The Persepolis sculptures 
shows heavy 12-spoked wheels with studded rims, but the Libyan graffiti have lighter 4- or 6-spoked wheels. Since 
Persian chariots had similar heavy wheels, I suspect the Persian sculptor may have been depicting the sort of 
chariot-wheel he is used to, rather than accurately copying, and so I have followed the Libyan evidence. 
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The Libyan graffiti show only one or two crewmen, with spears, but Diodoros suggests that Kyrenean chariots may 


have had a crew of three, as Ophellas’ army in 308 had “a hundred chariots, and more than three hundred 
charioteers and men to fight beside them”. 


178. CELTIC CHARIOT 


This illustration is based chiefly on a grave stele from Padua. Coins show chariots of the same general shape, various 
components have been excavated, and a Galatian chariot yoke is depicted on the Pergamene reliefs. The Celtic 
chariot was a light two-horsed vehicle (again only one has been shown for clarity) crewed by one noble warrior 
armed with javelins and a retainer who drove. 


The chariot wheels were about 3 feet (90cm) in diameter, with iron tyres shrunk on. An example from the lake at La 
Tene has ren spokes; rhe Padua stele shows eight. The body was about three feet (90cm) across, and the Padua stele 
suggests it was only about the same length. Some may have been longer, as dead warriors were laid out at full length 
in their chariots in some burials. The driver sat or squatted at the front of the vehicle, with a whip. The warrior is 
shown standing behind him on one coin, beside him on the Padua stele. No doubt he would move freely about the 
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vehicle depending where he wanted to throw his javelins. The chariot sides were a double wooden arch, partly 
covered in with leather. The vehicle was partly decorated with openwork bronze plaques. The horses were 
harnessed with a wooden yoke (the pole was reinforced with iron where the yoke was attached), girth and breast 
straps, and apparently with side traces probably attached via long iron rods to the axle. 


It should be noted that Lucian’s reference to the Galatians using scythed chariots in 273, although very probably 
correct, does not mean that the normal Celtric chariot was scythed. He distinguishes between two-horsed and 
scythed chariots, implying that the latter do not have two horses, but are the conventional four-horsed scythed 
chariots of figure 176. These must have been captured, or perhaps copied, from the Seleucids. 


180. ROMAN ANTI-ELEPHANT WAGON, 279 BC 


300 of these curious devices were, according to Dionysios of Halikarnassos, used by Rome against Pyrrhos’ 
elephants at Asculum. They were four-wheeled ox-drawn wagons (the reconstruction is based on a relief of a solid- 
wheeled Italian farm cart) with wattle screens to protect the crew. They were fitted with upright poles, to which 
were attached mobile horizontal beams which could be swung in any direction. The beams were fitted with 
“tridents or swordlike spikes or scythes all of iron”, while some had grapnels wrapped in pitch-daubed tow. These 
would be set on fire and swung at the elephants’ trunks and faces. In addition, the wagons were manned by archers, 
slingers “‘shooting iron caltrops”’ and stone-throwers. 


There are two accounts of their performance in battle. Dionysios says they initially stopped the elephants’ charge, 
but were then shot at with javelins by the elephant crews and overwhelmed by supporting light infantry, who cut 
through the wattle screens to get at the crew and hamstrung the oxen; the wagon crews then took flight. Zonaras 
however says the wagons were never engaged, because the elephants attacked at the other end of the battlefield — 
the wagons no doubt being too clumsy to redeploy. As Asculum was a two-day battle, both stories may be correct, 
each referring to one day of the battle. The wagons’ very existence has been doubted, as the invention of later 
Roman annalists; but they are described as such a dismal failure that they hardly reflect well on Rome, and serve no 
Roman propaganda purpose. They probably represent a real and ingenious, though ultimately unsuccessful, 
attempt to deal with a military problem new to Rome. 
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181. INDIAN WAR-ELEPHANT 


Elephants were an essential part of Indian armies by the 6th century BC. 60-year-old elephants were most prized for 
battle because of their experience, but must have been rare as the normal lifespan was 60-80. 


Elephants had cloth caparisons, Aatthatthara, often heavily embroidered, or padded coverings, paristara, which 
gave a more secure seat for the crew, secured with straps or ropes. Riders sometimes had the benefit of ropes like the 
next figure’s to help keep them on. Bells were hung on the neckrope and elsewhere. Harness could be decorated 
with gold. One of the late books of the Mahabharata mentions ¢lephant armour of oxhide and serpentskin, while a 
chronicle mentions a king of Ceylon in the 2nd century BC whose elephant had sevenfold armour of buffalo hide. 
The elephants themselves seem sometimes to have been painted, with leaves and flowers, but this may not have 


been common. 


Crew was a driver and up to three warriors. The driver could be armed; Poros’ driver, on the coin showing Poros 
and Alexander, has javelins. Poros seems to have been alone on his mount, except for the driver, and other 


sculptures show solitary warriors. When a second warrior appears in art he is often a parasol- or standard-bearer; 
these were probably armed. This elephant from Sanchi, with archer and standard, is typical. However, 
Megasthenes mentions Mauryan elephants with driver and three archers, while Scullard reports a clay mode! of 
Mauryan date with four riders. Occasionally Indian sources mention more than four riders; the Mahabharata once 
mentions seven riders, two with hooks, two with bows, two with swords, one with spear and banner. This, if not 
mere rhetorical fancy, may derive from confusing escorting infantry with the crew, Certainly escorting infantry 
were used; one Buddhist source says an elephant has 12 men, which an ancient commentator explains as four riders 
and eight infantry “two looking after each foor’. The weapons of escort infantry are described as bows, spears, 
javelins, axes, maces, Clubs and swords. 


The weapon most often used from elephant-back was the bow, though javelins were also used — Poros fought with 
javelins at the Hydaspes, while the Mahabharata has onc king showering both arrows and javelins on the enemy. 
The archer illustrated has a shorter bow than usual, perhaps a composite weapon. (His headgear is also noteworthy; 
this must be what Nearchos means when he describes “an upper garment which they throw partly over their 


shoulders and partly twist in folds around the head” .) A slightly enigmatic weapon ascribed to elephant crews is the 
tomara. Basham regards this as a long spear, long enough to allow an elephant rider to reach his enemy; but the 
Arthasastra defines it as an arrow, with a variant thrown by hand, while a commentator on the Mahabharata, where 
the term also appears, calls it a javelin. This seems the likely explanation, the confusion with a long spear arising 
because it was used to reach the enemy at a distance — by being thrown. 


182, MACEDONIAN WAR ELEPHANT 


This is the equipment Alexander introduced for his elephant corps; Diodoros describes the elephants shown on 
Alexander’s funeral car, each with an Indian driver and a fully-armed Macedonian seated apparently on the beast’s 
back. The rider is shown supported by a rope as sometimes seen in Indian art, and has left off his greaves and sandals 
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for a better grip. This equipment probably stayed in use till the introduction of towers early in the 3rd century, 
though it is not impossible that elephants occasionally went into battle ridden only by their drivers. 


183 and 184. ELEPHANTS WITH TOWERS 


Plutarch’s Life of Eumenes refers to towers at the battle of Paraitakene, but H. H. Scullard has suggested this is 
embroidery by a later writer. Certainly when Eumenes’ elephants were ambushed by Antigonos a few months later 
they were unable to reply to enemy missiles, which suggests a lack of missile-armed crew, The first reliable 
references to towers are to Pyrrhos’ campaign in Italy, and he may have invented them. Early towers held two 
javelinmen. These are shown by a Campanian plate depicting one of Pyrrhos’ elephants, by a Graeco-Bactrian 
silver disc on which figure 183 is based, and confirmed for Pyrrhos by Dionysios of Halikarnassos’ account of 
Asculum. Towers were wooden, the Campanian plate suggesting light slats presumably over a heavier frame, and 
showing also a large round shield hung outside for added protection. Cloth caparisons were often red, and this 
figure’s seems to have the central portion quilted to cushion the tower. The bell round the neck is common, and 
Arrian says the tusks were reinforced with iron. 


184 shows a later Seleucid elephant with armour and a larger tower. It is based on a terracotta statuette of one of 
Antiochos I’s beasts at the “Elephant Victory”, a broken bronze of an armoured elephant, and literary references. 
The towers must have been larger as they now held three (Ailian) or even four (Livy, describing Magnesia) men. 
Polybios mentions sarissa-armed crew at Raphia, Josephos mentions archers. Again the tower has shields hung 
outside, two each side, which may indicate a crew of four. Supporting straps are not visible on the terracotta, and 
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may thus have passed under the cloth hangings. The hoops round the legs, shown on the terracotta, are probably to 
prevent hamstringing by enemy infantry, and may be leather. The bronze statuette shows the plate headpiece and 
scale body-armour. Livy also mentions headpieces, while 7 Maccabees mentions “cuirasses” for Seleucid elephants. 
Livy also adds crests; no illustration shows them, and the style shown here is hypothetical, based on that of figure 
40’s horse. 


185. AFRICAN ELEPHANT 


Unlike the previous illustrations, all of the Indian species of elephant, this is of the small African “forest’’ species, 
Loxodonta Africana cyelotis. This, or perhaps a now extinct race of similar size, was hunted in modern Eritrea and 
Somalia and in Numidia, and used in war first by the Ptolemies, then by Carthage and the Numidians. A Prolemaic 
inscription differentiates between Ethiopian and Trogodytic elephants, but the distinction may refer only to the 
area where they were hunted, not to any difference of race. The African forest elephant is 7-8 feet (2.15-2.45m) tall 
at the shoulder, shorter than the Indian elephant at up to 10 feet (3.1m), and much smaller than the great African 
bush elephant, not used in war, which can be up to 13 feet (4m). It was an ancient commonplace that African 
elephants were smaller and weaker than Indians, and could not stand up to them in battle. Differences between the 
species include the African’s more strongly segmented or ridged trunk, ending in two “‘fingers” rather than one, 
and the line of its back is concave or flat, while the Indian’s is convex. The small forest elephant also has rounded 
ears and small, straight tusks. 
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Although smaller, the African elephant was strong enough to bear the weight of towers, crew and armour. 
Ptolemaic beasts at Raphia carried sarissa-armed men in towers, while king Juba’s Numidian elephants were both 
turreted and armoured. H. H. Scullard has suggested that Carthaginian elephants did not use towers, as there are 
no reliable textual references to them, while the Ptolemies at Raphia needed crewmen specifically to protect the 
elephant and driver from Seleucid elephant crewmen, but the Carthaginians had no such special need. But against 
this, several works of art do show Hannibal’s elephants towered, including the statuette on which this figure is 
based; while the Numidians, who similarly had no specific pressing need for towers or crewmen, did use them, and 
must have learned their elephant techniques from Carthage. They are likely to have been following Carthaginian 
practice in giving their elephants towers, just as the Carthaginians learned to use elephants from Pyrrhos’ turreted 
examples. Some later written sources also mention Carthaginian towers, though this may be mere literary 
commonplace. True, occasional coins show Punic elephants with driver only, but these elephants are not shown in 
battle, and are perhaps on the march. On balance, the plentiful positive artistic evidence seems to outweigh the lack 
of reliable literary confirmation, and it seems to me highly probable that Carthaginian elephants did in fact use 
towers, perhaps containing two javelinmen, as Pyrrhos’ had done. 


The figure shows a Negro mahout in Numidian-style tunic. Hasdrubal’s mahouts at the Metaurus carried a mallet 
and chisel, with which they could kill the elephant, by swift blow to the base of the skull, if it went amok and 
attacked its own men, This was a relatively recent innovation, introduced by Hasdrubal himself to counter one of 
the chief dangers of using elephants. The tower may be of hides stitched over a wooden framework, and is held on 
by chains. The central one seems to pass through the lower saddlecloth. One carved gem shows an open railed 
platform on which two javelinmen stand, perhaps a lighter alternative to the tower. 


186. EARLY CATAPULT 


Greek artillery was developed from the gasrrapheies, ‘‘belly-bow”, a crossbow-like weapon which used a large 
composite bow too powerful to be drawn by hand, and was invented by the engineers of Dionysios I of Syracuse 
about 399 BC. As larger versions of the weapon were built, they were mounted on stands and provided with a 
windlass to draw the bow. Such catapults (from the Greek katapeltes, ‘‘shield-piercer’’, used asa generic term for all 
artillery) were used in the 4th century to shoot both bolts and stone shot. The bolt- or dart-shooting engine was 
termed oxybe/es, the stone-thrower /ithobolos or petrobolos, or in Latin ballista, which term was at this time only used 
for stone-throwers. This illustration is of a bolt-shooting ‘mountain gastrapheres’’ (still so called, though no longer 
cocked by pushing with the gunner’s stomach) designed by one Zopyros of Taras in the mid-4th century. The 
drawing (at Lem to 1 foot, or about 1:30) is based on E. W. Marsden’s invaluable reconstruction. 


The power is still provided by a large composite bow, in this case 7 feet (2. 1m) long. The bolt is placed in the groove 
ofa sliding beam fitted into the stock. Once the catapult has been fired, tie slider is pushed forward rill the claw of 
the trigger mechanism, which is mounted on the rear of the slider, engages the bowstring. The slider is then 
winched back, thus drawing the bow ready for the next shot. We are not told what sized bolts this engine used, but 
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comparison with another gastraphetes designed by Zopyros, which had a 9 foot (2.7m) bow and shot two 6 foot 
(1.8m) bolts, suggests this one may have used bolts about 3 cubits (54 inches/].37m) long. The stock of the machine 
is attached to the base by a universal joint, which allowed it to be elevated, depressed and traversed. 


Stone-throwing engines of this type were generally larger than the bolt-shooters. One designed by Charon of 
Magnesia had a 9 foot (2.7m) bow and probably shot stones of 5-6 mina (perhaps 5-6 lb or 2.3-2.7kg); a larger engine 
built by Isidoros of Abydos, with a 15 foot (4.6m) bow, may have shot stones of about 40 1b (18kg). It was early stone- 
throwers like this, no doubt relatively smal] and mobile models Jike Charon’s catapult, which Onomarchos the 
Phokian used in the field in 353. 


187. BOLT-SHOOTING TORSION CATAPULT 


The next major step forward in artillery construction, probably the work of Philip of Macedon’s engineers in the 
340’s, was to replace the giant composite bows by using the torsion of two large vertical springs made of strands of 
sinew-rope (or sometimes ropes of hair). These were set in wooden frames and tightened by short iron levers at top 
and bottom, while the arms of the catapult were thrust through the springs. As the arms were winched back the 
sinew twisted, springing sharply back into their original position when the trigger was released. In the mid-3rd 
century, Ptolemaic engineers at Alexandria developed a set of calibrating formulae which set out the ideal 
proportions of the various parts of the catapult, and the most effective dimensions for a catapult shooting a given 
length of bolt or weight of shot. 


The illustration shows a light bolt-shooting torsion catapult or “‘scorpion’’, according to the formulae set out in the 
manual of Philon of Byzantium, about 200 BC. It differs slightly from Marsden’s reconstructions, and Philon’s 
specifications, by including the iron framework of a late Hellenistic scorpion found at Ampurias (Emporiai) in 
Spain. It also has curved arms, which allowed the sinew to be twisted through a somewhat greater arc, thus 
developing more torsion and more power. The first torsion catapults, and indeed those of Philon’s time, had 
straight arms, but the curved variety were in use by the early 2nd century as they are shown on the Pergamon reliefs. 
This figure is to the same scale as the last, but represents a three-span engine, one of the most popular types by the 
end of the 4th century. Its bolts are three spans (27" /69cm) long, half the size of the last figure’s. In general, smaller 
engines were now much more popular than before, 2'⁄2-span engines were also used, as were 2-cubit (36" /90cm) 
types, and 3-cubit catapults with bolts the same length as figure 186’s. These would have all their dimensions, 
except probably those of the stand, twice those of this figure. The bolts (187a) had a three-finned bronze head and 
were usually flighted. 
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Torsion catapults were more complicated to built and maintain than the early giant bow-powered types, but had 
more power and range. The greatest range claimed for an ancient catapult was 800 yards/730m with a 4-cubit 
engine, while a three-span shot 700 yards/640m. These were probably the absolute maximum ranges of unusually 
powerful engines, and normal effective range was probably about 400 yards/365m, the popular 3-span catapult 
having the best range of the common types. It is clear that the catapults were very accurate, and Mardsen, from 
experience of working a full-sized replica, suggested aimed shots could be fired at a rate of at least one a minute. The 
bolts would pierce most shields and armour, though in 304 a Cypriot armourer produced two catapult-proof iron 
cuirasses. 


Experimental and largely unsuccessful modifications to the basic design included a bronze-spring-powered engine, 
another worked by compressed air, and a repeating catapult. This was built in Rhodes (perhaps for Demetrios’ siege 
in 304) by Dionysios of Alexandria. This had a hopper-type magazine of short (25 daktyls, about19"/48cm) bolts 
which dropped one by one into place; the gunner turned a windlass which, by a chain mechanism, successively 
pushed forward the slider, pulled back slider and string, and released the string. It was similar to the much later 
Chinese repeating crossbow. The repeater was not generally adopted because it was roo consistent, wasting a whole 
magazine of bolts on one target (with such precision that a 19th-century replica split one of its own bolts with a 
subsequent shot) and had a restricted range, only about 200 yards/180m. 


188. STONE-THROWING TORSION CATAPULT 


Not long after the development of the torsion principle, probably in the 330’s, it was applied to larger stone- 
throwing engines. To make them sufficiently powerful, the two sinew springs were set at an angle to each other. 
This increased the arc through which the arms were drawn, increasing the power. This illustration shows the 
popular 30-mina size, shooting a stone ball 30 mina (281b 1 30z/13kg) in weight. It is ata scale of 5mm to the foot or 
about 1:60; as can be seen, stone-throwing engines tended to be very much bigger than bolt-shooters. The smallest 
popular size was the 15-mina, which would have all its dimensions 24% smaller than this figure (though shot as 
small as 5 mina have been found). The 30-mina was popular for use against personnel, enemy engines or other siege 
machinery, or palisades. The best size for use against stone walls was the 1-talent engine, whose shot weighed 571b 
100z/26kg. This had an effective range of about 150 yards/135m against walls, or 400 yards/365m against lighter 
targets. Its dimensions, except probably those of the stand, were 25% greater than the 30-mina. The largest engine 
in general use was the 3-talent, which would be 75% larger than the 30-mina. 


The large engines could double as bolt-shooters, if the special bowstring, fitted with a sling for the stone, was 
replaced by a conventional string. A 3-talent engine designed by Archimedes for a Syracusan ship could also shoot 
a 12-cubit bolt — 18 feet/5.5m long, the size of a sarissa! Alternative ammunition included earthenware pots of 
poisonous snakes; the exiled Hannibal, serving the king of Bithynia as an admiral, used these against enemy ships; 
the pot would shatter on hitting the deck, and the contents proceed to distract the crew. 


The one-armed stone-thrower later known to the Romans as the onager is mentioned in passing by Philon about 200 
BC, but did not come into use on any scale till the 3rd century AD. 


Indian sources not infrequently mention artillery, ascribing it to armies of our era and well before. Such engines are 
usually called yantras, an unfortunately imprecise term which it seems can also be used to mean weapons in general. 
Yantras which are certainly artillery are usually used in the defence of fortifications; they hurl stones or arrows, and 
make a noise like the twang of a bowstring, suggesting that they are bow-like in form. It is not impossible that the 
Indians could have invented artillery independently — after all the Greeks and Chinese both seem to have invented 
the crossbow separately from each other, and developed artillery from it — but it does not seem likely, It is hard to 
be certain, but I think it most likely that many of the references to artillery in Indian texts are anachronistic, and 
others mere literary commonplace; the lack of detailed, rather than rhetorical, descriptions does not inspire 
confidence. What artillery the Indians did have was probably copied from the Greeks, and may in many cases have 
been built and operated by Greek artisans. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


Many readers will be collectors, modellers, or wargamers. There are too many firms and individuals producing 
models and figures in all sizes for us to list here, and we recommend studying the advertisements in Military 
Modelling to get a good idea of the ranges available. 

This magazine is monthly, on general sale, or direct from: 


Military Modelling, P.O. Box 35, Bridge Street, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. HP1 1 EE. 


The Society of Ancients 


An international Society for all interested in Ancient and Medieval warfare, weapons and warriors. Produces a bi- 
monthly magazine, Slingshot, for members, containing articles on military history, arms and equipment, wargame 
reports and book and figure reviews. The Society sponsors national meetings for members and runs an annual 
wargames championship. Whatever else you do, if you are interested in furthering your knowledge and enjoyment, 
join the Society. 


For details write to the Treasurer: 
W. Thurlow, ‘Courtney’, 15 Longfleet Road, Poole, Dorset. 


Wargames Research Group 
This is the latest in our Armies and Enemies series covering from the earliest times up to 1500 A.D. Further titles are 
in preparation, and eventually we hope to cover up to the present day. 


For a full list of these and Wargames Rules in most periods send a stamped addressed envelope or International 
Reply Coupons to; 


WARGAMES RESEARCH GROUP, 
75 ARDINGLY DRIVE, 
GORING-BY-SEA, SUSSEX BN12 4TN. 


U.S.A. and Australia: 
The following have stocks of our productions: 


The Courier, Box 1878, Brockton, MA. 02401, U.S.A. 
Battlefield, 50 Clissold Parade, Campsie, N.S.W. 2194, Australia. 


